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General Report on the. Training Colleges, 1908-9 


Messrs- A. 
VansER and 
J- J. Hynes. 


&ENEBAL EEPOBT ON THE TKAININO COLLEGES 
( 1908 - 9 .) 


«nderstooa that they do 

not hold themselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
Sata.’ ““ suggestions they 


Training Coli.uges — Session, 1908-9 

?rb“ f SVeXS 


Table A. 


“ itarlborough-8b. 

" St. Patrick's," 

" Our Lady of Mercy’ 
" Churcli of Ireland,' 
" De La Salle," 

"St. Mary’s," . 

“ Mary Immaculate,’ 


At the end of the Ses- 
sion the numbers of 
King’s Scholars prc- ' 
«ated for the Annual j 
Examination in July ! 
1009, were 

Of these there passed 



Men. 

Women. j 

Certi- 
ficated 
Teachers. 
! One 
1 Year's 
Course. 

King’s Scholars for 

Total. 

Certi* 

floated 

Teachers. 

One 

Year’s 

Course. 

1 King’s Scholars for 

Total. 

2nd 

Year. 

1 1st of 
I Two 
1 Years. 

1 2nd 
i Year. 

1st of 

Y^e'S. 

8 

“ I 

2 i 

3 : 

55 

71 

19 . 

1 

93 

64 

84 

23 

104 

127 

165 

44 

200 

31+1 

extern. 

18 

8 

11 

4 



52 + 3 
externa. 

95+2 

externs. 

40 

43 ; 
46 1 

82+13 

externs. 

87 

43 

46 

50 

1 105+17 
externa, 

200 +2 
externs. 
91 

100 

100 

j 238 

261 


536 

~72+l 

extern. 

"^276+5 
externs. I 

308 + 

l3oxtcriis. : 

650+ 

10 externa. 

348+6 externs. 

ll .. 

273 


340+6 externs. 

308+10 



1 





externs. 


1 229 ; 

262 

- 

328 + 6 externs. 

305 + 9 
externs. 1 

- 


Students, were r«-ii 
previously interrup 


toward, the close of the sessta.' =t'»l™t of the tat y“r™Sst 
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General Report on the Training Colleges, 1908-i 
(B.) 

Final Year Examination, 1909. 


— 

Men. 

Women. 

Placed in 1st Division, . 
Placed in 2nd Division, 
Placed in 3rd Dhision, 

Number. 

60 

08 

71 

Number. 

121 

171 

42 

Btest Year Examinations, 

1909. 

— 

Men. 

Women. 

Placed in 1st Division, . 
Placed In 2nd Division, 
Placed in 3rd Division, 

Number. 

72 

155 

35 

Number. 

98 

190 

26 


N.B. 1st Division contains all those who scored at least 66 
per cent, of the possible total number of marks; 2nd, those 
between 65 and 6B; 3rd, those between 50 and 55. 

No important change in the regulations affecting Training cnmp 
into operation during 1908-9. Advantage was not taken of the 
pnvilege conceded by Note 11 to the Programme for King’s 
soholar^permission to submit an altemative programme in any 
01 all of the subjects for students in their first year. Probably 
the authonties of the Colleges had not been advised in time to 
admit of their profiting by it last session. 

Treasury sanction has been^ obtained for a proposal to allow 
an additional year’s training in the case of students of superior 
promise, but a conference between representatives of the Board 
and of the Training Colleges, as to the best means of carryins 
this into effect, has yet to be held. 

It is hoped that this additional year will be utilised for atten- 
dance at University lectures in Arts and Pedagogy, and in quali- 
lying for University diplomas in teaching. In planning a 
workable scheme, much will depend on the regulations and the 
copses of study adopted by the senates of the new universities. 
I hese universities will, no doubt, afford the students of the Dublin 
and Belfast Training Colleges ample opportunities for attendance 
at lectures as proposed. The authorities of the Belfast College 
are we are aware, taking steps to turn to the best account the 
facilities thus anticipated. It is extremely likely that the Dublin 
Colleges will also be quick to profit thereby. Unfortunately, 
the colleges at Waterford and Limerick will not enjoy similar 
advantages, and must, if they wish to reap benefit from the 
Ireasury concession, supply from their own staffs the extended 
teaching. 


Messrs. A. 
PURSKK and 
•I. J. Hynes. 
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Messrs. A. 
PUB.SEit and 

d. J. Hvnks. 


8 General RepoH on the Training Oollegee, 1908 - 9 . 

It has likewise been suggested that tlie one year’s course f 
Training provided for by rule 162 (1) should be disoonSdi 
Theie is marked imaiutaity amongst the Priiicinals anri n 
fessors of the Training Colleges as'to the LsSeiLs of tW 
change — an opinion in which we concur. 

^ There was a slight increase in the number of King’s schoI»™ 
in residence in 1908-9 as compared witli provious sefsln Th 
respective numbers were:— ‘ 


1907- 8. 

1908- 9, 


Men 

621 

636 


Women 

663 

666 


Total 

1,184 

1,192 


T j *0 tile Marlborough Street and the Churoh nf 

Ireland Tiaining Colleges receiving a largei’ proooi'tioo nf ' 
full complement at the Sen’s side. °Tlie ofeh^ofTooermodS 
goM no“Cn|e' Colleges were licensed had imder- 

The percentage of failures of students in their final vear w«» 
greater at the last July Examinations than in the previous Julv 
(we append the figures) , piovious July, 


Examined in 
Pinal Year 

July, 1908, ... *638 

„ 1909, ... *611 


I’ailed 

42 

48 


Pei'oentage 
6.6 
7.8 


but this was due to want of success in the literary examinatim 
not in the practical tests in teaching. ^ ' 

Practically the programmes of examination were the sarcA 

yea^fprograimr"'®’ somewhat larger in thi, 

exaS:^%C“ Scholarship 


1907, 

1908, 


Men 

676 

568 


Women 

1,389 

1,293 


Total 

1,964 

1,8G1 


Difference, 103 


65 ™r*h^'oTtte°totil^ scored 

the proportion that faded much Tlf 

figures appended:— .year-see 


1907, 

1908, 


Placed in 
1st Division 
389 
483 


Failed 

616 

370 


* Externs included. 

™ one yea,. ’a eeurse of training ha, been 
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Geneml Report on the Training Colleges, 1908-9. 

KiS'"fchX“hiptxXSLn up of the 

ro be desired. Tiie addition nt\ “luch the change is 

grara^ne, which is contemplated “d P?' 

right direction, but a great deal m^-c “ /“ove lu the 

^s^nsie^r-- -- - - as 

candTdaa,sfL*aitrSd’^' ff ’ t" 

so would probably be fte aSptiJn of S 
m the case of Third Grade teachers “ ^ ^ salaries 

parison between them and other students, 
iyery year the difhculty in procuring appointments for KincrV 

stss' rr,R “ '^”4" 

h,.i*. p.im,.g to u„ „ao. .f .2, it 7“isr ‘fi 

6Ml probably will continue to grow. i,s boards 

schools something can be done to Sieck it hational 

„.u? “f “iorable number of Monitors, and Pupil Teachers 
« ho obtain appointments as assistants after ^ssinir tim 
King s Scholarship examination, though they know” tint 

shin'f JST P^uioC to pSlcipat 
Ship, fail to gam admission to a Training College. The sendees 
ot such persons in a- school are not, as a rule of much vlJuf 
pieii disposition is often indolent, and their failure to enter a 
college IS somekmes due to want of earnest studiu Their 
example cannot be stimulaHug. They should not be perm! S 

S3r5r'“s;s"“'- 

TTni ^ Students, in general, do not make mucii progress in Irish 
I nless they have some knowledge of this language at entrance 
disposT/™”^ elements in the” time at their 

The now regulation which limits the students who may take 
lamgnage during the course of training oughf to be 
spI vpi it should make candidates prepare them- 

tn 1 , m the second language before admission so 

Drplmt'’pt'‘d^® +“ College teaching; and it should 

incapable of profiting by such teaching 
tr(m fiittermg away their time and efforts ” 

We regret that,^ owing to the illness and death of Mr. Goodman, 
OTdWv entrusted to members of the 
with cam ard^effioiency ’ ’ duty 


^l<issrs. A. 
PuKsKU ana 
a. J. Hvxk.s, 
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Genefal Report on the Training Colleger, 1908-9 
cause hs had so much at heart. His who^e-heaided* 

K.r.x-/tr« 

Increased attention was paid to Cookery in the Pniio i ■ 
the past session. Laundry will n7 dm,l,t f 
requn^d by R-ogramme, in^thTcoiniL LsJmr "P- 

imp^Lnf’a'irt^fr’sctrrrVi^^^^ - 

the Head Organizers and the^ Cobfim ^ 
desirable with a view to obtainino- nn4°''’° would be very 
soundness of teaching. ® uniformity of methods and 


“Maewoeough Street” Teainwo College. 

in residence.® °^’S'^aboVe*wS°the1ul/ m 166 women 

and the largest number of men in i °°“P\®“'-^ut of women, 
College has llways had its fuU Quota 

inclusive. '™iuen since 1899-1900, 

of students is so laref The™ sbnni n l“7^ *5^® 'iwnber 

‘'’0n« “ 

=;oJoI^nV:f Se*a^arT rt^^c““^ - 

suffer from the want of fresh sir Gliisnevm, evidently 

quarters in Talbot House ^ ““iparatively confined 

serious nature amongst them W P of a 

less prolonged, have been^oo ’numermt ^disposition, more or 

has been divided by a sliding glazed r,^ *'^®. Infants’ Dopartment 
change for the bettM, hut similar ® g^®»‘ 

so long contemplated have not ^®^®*^®ns in the Boys’ school, 
of the King’s scholars Tn Pr^cL^of Sev“*‘^-'*- ■ 
earned on with difaoulty. In snite is, in consequence, 

the students passed our tests in this drawback 

factory feature being the comnleT^ k ^“nly, a satis- 

The conduct'of to®wXSde failures 

of the men left something to be very creditable. That 

close of the session. ® “ desired, especially towards the 
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“ St. Patbick^s Teaikixg College. 


Messrs. A. 
I’UiisER an«I 
•J. .). Hynk«. 


This College had its full complement (165) of resident students. 
No externs are admitted. 

There was very little sickness during the session, and the con- 
duct of the students was good. 

For many years, in fact since the opening of the College the 
duties of Professor of Method had been discharged by Mr. S. 
Fitzpatrick. His work was always characterized by conscien- 
tious care. His sympathetic maimer made him a favourite with 
students. Prom his long e.vperience of teaching, he knew the 
points which would present the greatest difficulty to them, and 
he spared no pains to enable them to overcome these. His share 
in building up the reputation which the College has earned was 
indeed considerable. In addition to the duties of Professor of 
Method, he also undertook those of Professor of Arithmetic and 
Mensuration. This was too much work for one man, and at 
the beginning of last session the offices were divided, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick retaining in his hands the teaching of Arithmetic,' while 
the Professorship of Method was entrusted to Mr. John Howley, 
M.A. ^ Mr. Howley had not previously undertaken any work of 
this kind. His appointment, therefore, was an experiment, but 
his success as a University student and his e.xperienoe in other 
departments of teaching warranted its being tried. 

^ The appointment, made at the same time, of Mr. John W. 
Garolan as “ Superintendent of the Work of King's Scholars In 
the Practising Schools ” strengthened the Practice of Teaching 
.staff very much. 

That the training they received had a refining influence on 
them, the appearance and deportment of the students amply 
proved. They were very mannerly and, almost without excep- 
tion, displayed gratif^ng neatness and taste in their dress. 

The students of this College have an immense advantage in 
the admirable practising schools that are attached to it. These 
could not be surpassed for suitableness of plan or completeness 
of equipment^ and they reflect the greatest credit on the Principal 
of the College, the Very Heverend P. Byrne, to whose wisdom 
and energy their erection is mainly due. 

A large library of miscellaneous literature affords the students 
ample opportunity of indulging their taste for reading. This, 
we are glad to hear, they make use of as fully as their more 
serious studies permit. 

Dr. McWeeney gives a course of lectures on Elementary 
Hygiene to the students. 
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Messrs. A. 
I’URSER and 
‘i- •). H\TS'ES. 


General Report on the Training Colleges, 1908-9. 

“ OuB LadV OB ilEEOY ” ThaiNINO CollEOE. 

liad its full oojuplement of students at tli^. • ■ 
of the session— namely, 200. One student i.o i f i 
ruary owing to illnessf but on the whoh' te 
w^ very good during the entire year ' ^ * ‘ ‘® 

«'cler, and 

scholars. The gtwnds ™lXnsTv: m d”S, 

for games and recreation. ^ “ uHoid ample space 

The Practising schools are fairly suitable mu 
to grow, and this growth has been aocom nan i ^ continue 
m the school building. A house has i ^''iproveinents. 

young persons are pi« C:dmLl“i to'tlm (-df 
No important change ocouinnd in t Waff ^ *"“^’ 5 ge. 

The employment of two Professors of ^ 

of the students between them, his added much t “tf * 1 “ division 

tlie work, and th& Tnsiniaf'fmL ^ ^ Glhciency of 

College agreed that oonsiderable'^frolTest* W( ‘ii® 

past year. The lessons taught by the^tiulcnti ' 

preparation, but were sometimes i?ith»l ,1 i '®- 
The students’ criticisms w^ere better than delivery. 

^ On the whole the work of Le ColW ^ 
of further improvement. ® promise 


“ Church of Ireland ” Trawing College. 
as^keep from 98 to 91, . 

mises during thTyeL”^biit”m\nm™ i’uilding and pre- 
made in the'womi’s i-esillirwllSIfr/^^^^^ ‘® be 

comfort of these King’s scholars ^ ^ considerably to the 

™.£t. ■•'«'«“ 

of the best in Irela^dl-is'pi.lltid^fnT tf PiPooSifonal wonks ons 

and is much used by them^ benefit of the students 

‘^e build- 

i'r the College staff during 
Miss liniiie liioyd-Evaiis M A cjf t- 

tendent, who had ®dear-ed ’herself to'all thTIt’ Superin- 
appointment, and whose influence in the rf u ®t’-'^dents since her 
some and stimulating, left at thrend nf P°p®Se was most whole- 
post as Principal of one of the oltl ff / session to take up a 
The Governors^ of the ChlLhtnr{laId 

as her successor her sister. Miss Maiw ir 1 College selected 

gives every promise of being a sVcoesS’n¥°^’'^'?''®'“®’ 'vho 

staff. '*6 ®'rccessful member of the College 
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General Report on the Training Colleges, 1908-9. 

The Professor of llathematios was absent owing to illness 
durmg the latter ha t of the College year. Mr. Frcdonick Heuly! 

"lip had gamed e.Kpenence in teaching at home 
ant abioad. acted as his locum fenens, and performed his duties 
with much eflicieucr. Miss Todd, who had been teacher of 
Cookery in the Colley since its opening, retired during the year 
aud has been succeeded bv Miss Sullivan. 

The anmml in-spection of the College was held in June, and 
the result was as usual satisfactory. The lessons were well pre- 
pared and in general well taught. 


“ De la Salle ” Training College. 

The Collep opened its session in September, 1908, with ‘’00 
students, but thm number was reduced to 19T bv the end of the 
session m July 1909 We regret to say that three of these oases 
were owing to breach of College regulations or other misconduct 
while three were owing te illness. On the whole, the health of 
the students was quite satisfactory. Gaines and other forms of 
recreation are very popular with the students, and drill continues 

llYbbrni^ of Sergeant-Major 

Tlie house and premises are very satisfactory. The new lec- 
ture hall, near the Practising Schools, is very useful, and has been 
found of great advantage in carrying on the College work, espe- 
cially for cntiotsm and model lessons. A new infant school has 
been brought into use ; the superior work done in it ought to be 
of material advantage to the King’s scholars, affording them as 
it does, an excellent model of infant training. 

Ko change in the Professorial staff was made, except that an 
assistant Drawing Professor was appointed. 

At the annual e.xamination in Practice of Teaching held 
111 the last week of May, the students showed marked pro- 
gress as compared with the previous year. The junior 
students fully ^ mnintamed the improvement noted in our 
last report, while the progress made by the senior students was 
unmistakable, not onty in the treatment of the lessons but in the 
delivery of them as well.^ While further improvement may be 
hoped for, the work done in the College during the past vear may 
be characterised as good. or. j 


“ St. Mary’s ” Training College, Belfast. 

At the opening of the session there were 100 students in 
residence, of whom 99 remained to the close. No extems attended. 

Une girl met with a slight accident, from which she recovered, 
but later, when she resumed her studies, had symptoms of mental 
depression and brain fatigue. She was ordered home bv the 
aiedical Attendant. With this exception, and save for 'some 
sli^t colds, there has been no illness amongst the students. 

The bright and cheerful character of the buildings, and the 
great attention paid to cleanliness and to ventilation must have 
contributed largely to this satisfactory state of things. The 


Messrjj. A. 
I’URSKU anrl 

J. .f. Hynks. 
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General Report on the Training Colleger, 1908-9. 


derivefC^hSrpSsIcafeM benefit tft 

desired.'""'’ that could be 

irecently, are inadequate for so mmiv s^ideifi^ improved rather 
drawback, tlie King’s scholars ir tbn^. a . "Ph® °f this 
themselves creditablf in the Practice of T^rf' tioquitted 
they were able to do so was mainlv due ^hat 

of the Professor of Method mTss aat-ke ° 

"A^St rr “ 

..™ .< w,„. „ Hvgi,.., ,Mch s g's g‘?.vs,“?i; 

M?.SS ‘J? ?"*8” ‘»"> ™» 

it exercises. eaucational and refining mfluenoe which 


“Maby Immaculate” Teaininq College. 

yeai' 'TL°Si“he sfotosTvr~"“ iih the 

tory and their conduct was eloelLnt AuT'f T'*® 
dnll and other physical exeroisef and tW " ® 

games in their recreation groAnds^ ^ ^ encouraged to 

exceien^rndUfon.^'"”'^"^ been maintained in the usual 

of ordinary Professor under the same staff 

Bucqess-indeed a somewhat higherievelrf SnerT 
attained. The College Peo-iqiol. ® ^ gene.tal efficiency was 

full and discrimiSg 

Miss Mary Murphy-ir “ sTudLi 

tion showed muA mmit 

furnished'^tfosyeX'we hlle not hfd T 
a summaiy ofthe results of tka ^ ™ opportunity of studying 
various Colleges irihe subjects tSel 
Examinations. tested at the recent July 

J- J. HYNES. 

A. PUESEB. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON CIRCUIT FOR TEAR ENDED 
30th JUNE, 1909, 


CIRCUIT 12. 


Dublin, 

llf/i August, 1909. 

Gentlemen, 

In acrardance with your instructions, I beg to submit mv 

sr- ® «”« fo, “o - 

Speaking geiierally, the circuit includes the southern half of 
the County Dublin and the greater portions of the counties of 
Wicklow and Wexford, together with a small strip of the County 
Carlow. Section A, in charge of Mr. Cussen, embraces South 
Dublin and l^rth Wicklow, while the remainder of the circuit 
forms section B, in charge of Mr. Dickie. circuit 

sufficient throughout the circuit. School 
Inuo- u' aware, have ohidreii to travel unduly 

ong d stances to school. Taking denominational requirZS 
into account, there are, with one exception, no unnecessarv 

mocS' oAZaZaZn“f“ separate schools by the 

process ot amal^amatioii is, ho\^^ever, very desirable If wmilH 

“Mr met"' ^ ^taZto a^S’ZnsidZaMe 

1 schools have been 

amalgamated in the counties of Wicklow and Carlow, and some 
other cases are riiiemiig for similar treatment.” 

Cases of overcrowding in the country are few in number and 
&ese are chiefly caused by the boarding out of pupils from the 

°A soZolhonZ' schools need enlargement. 

veZlZZ T commodious, well lighted and 

ntilated, and have proper sanitary arrangements. It should be 
neat m appearance, both internally and external] v Z^tZ 

Zndard“th 1^® tastefully kept. Judged by this 

fZ “j “a ’® ?®. considerable “ lee way ” to be niade 'iin as 
TlufZhoof Ponses and premises in many cases. 

aZea-nri ® ^ neglected, uncared-for 

at inteS ® "2,*, ''““g whitewashed or coloured except 

exceut Z th over re-painteffi 

nlteiutlAifs comparatively rare occasions when structural 
irZaZ Zf Ttie school plots are, 

iZSZ tZ Z® PO'^tions of a "fair green.” Tho need of 
ZZZf W ‘^oh°o^™oms with neatness and taste is by no means 

rollers and f®Z^“®®‘^' tmng awry with semi-detached 

: and dog s eared soiled tablets, etc., are too frequently 
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nr. X. J. 
Aliiakder. 


General Report on Dublin (No. 12) Circuit. 


seen. The simple expedient of bordering tliese tablets win. • , 
paper cut m mitre pattern, wliich is reiScabT 
brightening up the appearance of the schoolrooms o “ 
very few. The schoolrooms are, as a rul^ egxS’ 
dusting is too often neglected, and in nmnv 
unwa.shed for months together. ^ ™ left 


Furnitiu’e 

and 

equipment. | 


Heating. 


Closets. 


exc^ 

are not alwavs sufficient in number to enable ® a 
out the new system of organisation effectively Thlm is usS 
a sufficiency of maps, blackboards, ball frames 7c but 
of the maps are worn and ciiiitG out of /into ^ t? ’ i 
Convent schools, little promss has as vet hnmf inn 
appliances for physical cidtSe. ^ 






these are usually7ept in7 closets. In the towns 

in the country, whereXw 7 condition. It is otherwise 
proper disposal of the coSents in I'ule, possible. The 

difficulty. contents, m these cases, still constitutes a 

that ‘th^Oonvent 7oh7rand"Ss”' 

admirable order. Premises are always kept in 

the points just^refen-^^to^— ^ observations regarding .some of 


dation,"sufflcL7mSr^^^^^ 

deal has heen done to render the oldf, okS *«''»‘turo; but a goot 

system of ovg.anization now desired TOStbbPf''®" “’“''r S'litablo tor tl» 
new schoolhouses have been built or K three j-nurs oigh 


Jicw senoolhouses have been built m- nr^ i, ‘'f'o past threo j-nurs oigh 

improvements (involving an “sC of 1 imo" 

detmtely arranged for® in tSeen schook ' “"d" " 

mpiovements arc engaging the serious atwi “r artonsiv. 

other oases, but some delay may be expected” “‘™ogors in man; 


Cleaning of 
Schools. 


"chools, buAhe local contribuMon majority 

to have the work done thordughly ml 1 ^’'soa insufficie 

teachers’ induence with 4e minik depend chie: 

sweeping, and the work is not donrinPl'ithVicVV!’®’"" 
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Mr. Dickie reports on the points above adverted to i 
lowing terms * vj. i 


in the fol- Dr. T. J. 


Alusander. 

School- 

houses. 


“ Some of the schooliiouses in thi«j f1icf7*in+ ««« ^ xi , . 

flower plots outside, window gardens and neatly arranged with 

general standard of achievement “ on the walls. The 

lor this there are many reasons is not high, 

by him in most cases that any horticultural Sort teacher, for it is 

nothing of gardening a fact whifli ' -p — often knows 

by the® dead%lanr adhering U tt demonstrated 

flower plot. . . . X furnitnrr! or encumbering the 

newer forms of organ^atLToonteSf 7 the whole, fair.® The 
of the pupils than the old and the de.t ® a larger proportion 

short of this standard Kie desks then,tl“r™"'‘“*f ° frequently falls 
clumsy. Dual desks-an arrLge^ ^ frequently old and 

lessens inattention— are very rare TI>o supervision and 

eases, is satisfactory, alrriXs' hJ™ few 

schools. The map equipment is ^^most all the 

to have to state that irmany o^ef So4 ^-regret 

on inspector’s suggestion pS%or\rX“tler’;" 

sweeping in mlny or^th*^MuS^°'LhoS°^J’^L Cleaning of 

rotation— a plan which has mnch^ Tocci,r S' Pupils in the school- 

found this being done in the mornW recommend it. Sometimes I have roomi 

their work in I dust-laden atoospSL 

these are ehiefly caused by tt f p”l 

PhS oventog“i‘e“ It hl^ t*° h' 

a^>c?^k:t&T„tou*’':fS 

IS even moderately comfortable Fnel f passed before the room 

sparingly used.” ' “sts money, and is often 

Private Teachers. 

duties L citizeL TT^r? ^rthfully fulfil their 

wanu oounuStioJ'&Ltr^^trcf “Ch 
in attendance, and rarelv if 0,70,. u regular 

without sufficient cause themselves from duty- 

terms in rScrto ihernr restrained 

teachers in the ability. Many of the 

educational -work ^and ueed noitu suburbs are doing valuable 
discharge ofTdi duties TW 

of the oircuh fs a hndr’h »T P°rtion 

observe assirnilntpri +n^’ ^ ^ have been able to 

now IykeS:^r graspenoTS^^^^^^^ 

pnndples nnderlvinff^it Tf educational 

the new proerrammA f r«*f u set before the teachers in 

radical oLngesTust be maL"!n tf considerable extent, 

schools— that in orgamsation of the smaller 

s Si ‘riK f 
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Preparation 
for work. 


Teachers. 


Teachers. 
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My oolleagiies-Messi-s. Dickie and Gussen-have beer, 
ous m therr efforts to induce the teachers to plan out 
beforehand-for a day or a week, according to oh-cumstanir* 
such a step is an essential preliminary to all nronp^^* 
for effective teaching. A certain measure of success hCatt?s°5 

stiver?'"” drawing up of a 

syllabus) of proposed work is concerned, but I am Mt surt tw 
this IS followed up m all cases by thoughtful prouaratinn ^ 
work of instruction. I meet cises, n?t infreSlv ^n 
no teaching notes for reading and explanation lessons 
ample, can be produced, and in which nassaZ fnrT /’.- ®‘ 

parsing have not been selected beforehand. “ Teachtf notesT'* 
the geographical lesson are not always prepared with ® 
tbe’'t?e‘^'„™^ interesting, and, tho?ofL,^ XtiTf fcf 
the teaching given under siich circumstances must necmarilJ 
be aimless and wanting in method, and therefore of UttlfS 
tional value. , The distinctive diffeWce botwertte “ T ! 
new systems IS that the latter requires the pupils to be 


Mr. Cussen states: — 
i^eMwUified “Zdurt thrttfc'lf'’''" 

considerjLble number of them h ? primary school efficiently ; and i 

“ The exMnSons h show marked skill and ability in their work, 
efficient principal teachersZhr’arT'abk™* (1) The number of reallj 
of the school, but to inve effective miido'*’ ™J®!y *» toach a division 

-^1 Zalf the less-succeSS 

rendereS inadequSe*'by'*the” wa'nt ““do> but it is treqUBiitlj 

The better educated telohers Z no^dZt*^^" nuitonal to draw from, 
subjeci, but many reouira tho ni .1 ’ r°° „ prepare good lessons on any 
books and tori bcrkf to vtve them 
le acnired fromZlk^cfm'^nt'dTor\[f 

Dealing with the same subject, Mr. Dickie notes: — 

portions of otriowZd® WiSlow{ ar^a" Wexford, and 

of conscious neglecst of duty are m re respectable body. Instances 

rarer still. la point however nf ’ ®^ses of falsification of accounts 
prevailing note. 4 Professional skill, mediocrity is the 

but not many recei^ a mal are classed lower than ‘ Fair/ 

enthusiasm aLn^tZ tSL There is not mri 

commonplace Tvork. ’ there is a good deal of quiet, steady, 
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and preparation for school work, esueciallv +h» r, ™ 
it* j recent years been pressed on the teachers’ attention^ Of 

nre ''t "i! ^ aelf-improYement there “s not 

at present much, nor under present conditions is there likely to be any ~ 

fn^lsf:rrunt*e/ery%e°' ’’"ram'trelS' ^ ^-P-a.ion 

;ia%s.3 -1= “ 

c.;s.fsv;.%sa t 

teacheis make some effort to carry out the other two suggestions." 

of regularity of the atteudance varies between Attendance, 
extieme limits. Some of the city and suburban schools achieve 
a most creditable record in this respect: in their cases the 
centesimal proportion ” ranges as high as 85 or over. In rural 
Realities a much less satisfactory state of things prevails. 

During some portions of the year half of the pupils on rolls are 
aosent, aM it is safe to say that there is one-third of them always 
ateeut. The maxnnuni of irregularity is reached in the County 
\\ ichlow’. Parental apathy, and the scarcity of labour are the 
mam causes of this defect. 

■ fi’i'eraga age of pupils on entrance is about five years, but Ago on 
m me case of Convent and other important town schools pupils a-dmiooion, 
otten begin to attend at the age of three years. The number of 
pupils that remain in attendance after reaching the age of fifteen 
le.ars is comparatively limited. In towms the pupils are the 
children of shopheepers, clerks, artisans, and labourers, and in 
the country are almost invariably the children of farmers and 
larm labourers. Their general health is good, save for an „ 
defeetTv epidemic of measles, etc., and their eyesight is rarely 

ilr. Gussen's observations on these points are as follows : 

iq'qo*'*? attendance has improved since the enforcement of the Act of ... . 

“87' *>“* ■•’h® improvement is smnE compared with the Attendance, 
cost and efiort rec[uired to administer it, and it does not seem capable of 
enecting a substantial furfclier improvement. 

mndZof attendance of the pupils on the rolls of the schools is only 
. and the number who leave school permanently without 
reaemng the mmimuni educational standard required by the Act is very 
nrmfort; attention to the fact that the 

Wi+b of the Dublin children in the fifth standard .as ooinp.ared 

with the number in the second is the smallest in Ireland; and hence 
a’’® '''^®'y t“ t'® illiterate in after life is the 

largest in the country. 

+1 ■ P“pil®’ ages on admission are undershaled, and 

rneir backwardness m education is concealed by this means. Some never 
get liigher than the first standard ; many leave school under fourteen, 
and very few remain after that age.” 

Mr. Dickie notes; — 

V, attendance of pupils at the schools remains much the same year ... . 

eboj w a® poverty of many of the parents induces them to seize any 
ever °®®I® ®f employing their children at material work, how- 

nremunerative. I am unable to see any real appreciation of the 
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Dr. T. J. 
Alexandee. 


Health and 
vision. 


Age on 
admission. 


Age on 
leaving. 

Promotion 


ProScienoy. 


Reading. 


are less in Ireland than in other coimtrios of eliioation 

In the greater part of Ireland the oouditioj. 

the overcrowded^nd underpaid p^ofe sions ^ S 

primary school, unless he cmiLnnti ’ 1 . * *>“y * 1 ' 

sity, has little prospect of rishig ?a the ™Sd!' 

operation^^rirttle eflto“on"^tK™eiid.4^^^^ ‘“fhe ‘ o I ^Ta“ 

ot a very dilatoiy and ineffective ehe , fei “°“P«lsion applied i 

it generally produces irthrSeiida^^^^^^^ 

the idea which it fosters thnt +iia t-.i ® juniors is outweighed by 

fourteen years The SouiS^l,S?‘‘ ", “““ 

common to the rrhole coSX“& are those 

weather j detaining pupils at home in rr various periods; severe 

such aa an errand, performed. order to get some trifling service, 

andXXtar^qui?;'^^^ sturdy boys and girh, 

of defective eyesight. On the otho,i^ b * ^ “°tioe cases 

fihapen teeth are very numerous”*'*”'' decayed and mis- 

their sohoo'f We*.''‘¥he^avMige a'g 6 ”Jl'„ht”b‘'®° f which tho pupils begin 
*J?c towM, where many chifdren 0^ 00*0 fl'* "" except in 

The mothers are, I think very Convent schools, 

some hours, and the prox mity^of thn way f«r 

1 xmiity ot tho schools malms it easy to sond them, 

school'L?irer'yea*rby™'Sr.”'°“ ”■ t”' *I‘o Pupils to leave 

yea^''^Tliere®fsTte^^^^ regularly, .year by 

infants’ class too long. ^ schools to koop pupils in tie 

cirouif^audHaSly portion of the 

reasons this is, I sunnose '? effloiency. For obvious 

that an experience of thirtv tbro I must say, however, 

the w'ords of an English insMctm-^?™ has convinced me that, in 
town schools or rural schooFs ore ’ a°hools or small schools, 

them.” The persraal e mm It ‘e^aher makes 

department of human effort a here, as in every other 

limitations, can be raised to a ^^°*"’ithstauding its 

skilful, and well directed Xrt Vti 

examined were of this tvne h/Tv -n°?? sehools I ever 

part of his section the genera] n’rSl*?'® ™ greater 

leaving out the Convent®sFbit» * ^“8'h, and that, 

nuioh ability, the number of goid s“ mols'^^smath 

but it t^^oo'tftotndiitincrm^^ accurate in pronunciation, 
smn. It would seem to me that tbF**°'*^’ devoid of expres- 
the subject is imperfectly known pFS’’-*' of teaching 

pasped, and acted on sLSafientb, -f “ Principles must bo 
to be achieved. Expressive successful results are 

tmet utterance of flie imnortoTit°® includes (1) clear and dis- 
appropriate phrasing; sentence; & 

B , W proper emphasis ; (4 suitable modnla- 
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a suitable rate of utterance. In many d. t j 

content, SmseK 

pn?cipte.'‘“^^® reading is attempted it is oftei informed by no 

reading lessons is pretty well Explanation 
understood, and it is the exception rather than the rule to find 
pupils unable to answer questions designed to test how far they 
have grasped the general drift of the lesson— but they are not 
always lelicitous in expressing themselves. 

Mr. Cussen notes; — 

indeed, read the words Readme- 

with facility, but little attention is paid to emphasis or expression, and 
groiying words m clauses without regard to the meaning is a very common 
tault. Ihe^ faults are m part due to the unsuitable character of many 
or tne reading books in use, which do not arouse the pupils' interest or 
stimulate them to spontaneous effort, 

rule, they understand the general meaning of the lessons fairly , 
well, though their answers often indicate vagueness of ideas, and are 
inaccurately expressed.”- . 


_ Mr. Dickie speaks somew’hat more favourably of the read^al^ 
in his section. He writes: — 

Heading may be described as good. The mechanical monotone, accom- 
panied by an over-emphasising of the last word of the sentence, which 
some years ago was practically universal here, has to a large extent 
isappeare(^ The requirements of the programme as regards Story and 
istoncal Readers are now carried out in practically every school, and 
e greater variety and extent of the practice thus obtained are responsible 
or e gieater ease and intelligence with which the pupils road. Progress 
IS a so accelerated by the combining of classes of unequal attainments at 
same book, a practice termed ‘grouping,’ and which in the case of 
reading is uniformly heneficial.” 

The style of oral answering in our schools is very unsatis- oral 
factory. ^ It is one of the most prevalent as well as one of the answering, 
inost serious^ defects. The pupils speak in an indistinct under- 
tone, which is frequently quite inaudible, and they do this when 
replying to the teacher as well as to the inspector. It is evidently 
habitual, and does not arise from diffidence when speaking to *a 
stranger. I thoroughlj’ concur with Mr. Cussen when he says 
that 


In most schools the style of speaking is poor, and the pupils’ state- 
ments are neither well framed nor distinct.” 


He adds that 

is a cnriqus fact that children who will speak to a visitor 
distinctly and with confidence outside the school become diffident and 
Unwilling to speak loudly in the schoolroom.”- 
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He attributes this defect to the 

Siren to simultaneous answering as a means of 


proficiency in toriting is reasonably good, 
emnio though not always intelligently 

schools headline copybooks are used to supplement this instruc- 
tion. Few teachers now rely on the latter exclusively. Neatness 
r.AoVf’^r always evident m the written exercises, and the 

n^ad revision should be more universally recog- 


i-psuhI mi of attention, and with very fair 

rntbil f ‘®?<f™oy still observable, however, to rely 

A vood of teaching this subject 

sumrested in dictation exercise in tho manner 

^ofo®’ and not as a mere examination test. 

tieuT/i?'**®"!, oontiaues to improve. In a considerable propor- 
of urn4 a satisfactory degree 

branch. The subjects selected, however, 
• „ ... ,f 0 formal a character, and give little scope for 
are f*'® middle standards 

liavf Wu f° opntinuous composition before they 

P P y grounded in the construction of sentences. 

stanlrfs"" mi!’ “ successfully to the junior 

processes of wnrl^f?-^!^ can usuaUy calculate readily, explain the 
E ummosr+ ^ o^'^y problems. The two 

a4 ace, ™tp PP^ ’'"i '7 ®‘^® ™ake the pupils rapid 

ge^y threritpE- to apply intelli- 

I hold to T ft is a grilt mistake, 

iT is c’onstanflv “ ‘he same exercise; yet 

numbers and if they*’ ™-“st he expressed in small 

Sttoy ^ 7 “® employed, the power of mani- 

acquired.' '^umbers with rapidity and acourLy will not be 


Mr. Cussen points out that 

tono'us repetftion °aud^'w Hrge amount of moBO- 

striking maanS so as to arrange the work in a more 

K aaner so as to make a smaller number of repetitions suffice.” 


Mr. Dickie is of opinion that while 

"Formal arithmetie in the junior standards Is distinctly good.” 
Yet that 


result S not™ satisfactoS*'^ The'^’ which require slate or paper, the 
nrithmeii, with mental wor^’otto^han count™ g“°* 
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I should like to see greater souadness in the teaching of 
notation, and a more constant use of concrete illustrations in the 
early stages of the subject. To tell a child, in the first instance, 
that the figure 2 in the number 27 means 20 (which is not true) 
will only confuse him. When we set down the figure 2 in this 
case we record the result of counting by tens, whereas we are 
counting by ones when we call it twenty. The need of making 
this point clear is not generally recognised. A.nother source of 
confusion is the misleading and incorrect use of the term “ unit ” 
in this connexion. 

In a minority of schools — chiefiy urban — arithmetic is very 
well taught to the senior standards. The power of rapid and 
accurate calculation has been acquired, and principles are 
clearly grasped and intelligently applied. In those schools the 
teachers show high skill and much originality in devising clear 
and effective methods of teaching arithmetic. In many others, 
the teachers treat arithmetic on the “ Compartment System,” and 
deal with each portion of the subject under its appropriate 
“Buie.” Each “Buie” constitutes a fresh start, disconnected 
from all that went before. 

Mr. Cussen states : — 

“ In the senior standards the rules are, I believe, always explained on 
the blackboard, and the learning of these is made an intellectual exercise, 
hut teaching directly from the concrete or directly from familiar rules, 
as suggested in the ” Notes for Teachers,” is less usual than in the junior 
^andards. The result is that the pupils show only fair skill in applying 
their knowledge to problems or ap^icate questions requiring thought.” 

Mr. Dickie finds the proficiency of the senior standards not 
quite satisfactory. He thinks that in some oases the time allowed 
for the subject is insufficient; that in others the energy of the 
teacher is not able to cover all the subjects sufficiently, but that, 
apart from remissness or inoompetency on the part of the teacher, 
the weakness observable is to be attributed to the practice, quite 
too oommon, of concentrating attention on methods rather than 
on work ^ done, and to the infrequency of actual and strict 
examination. Mental arithmetic is fairly attended to. 

Analysis is systematised explanation, and is, therefore, 
ancillary to good reading. It discovers the “ joints " in the 
sentence, and assists the reader to group the words so as to bring 
out the sense clearly. Parsing, on the other hand — when pro- 
perly taught — aids the pupil to see where he is wrong in e.xpression 
and why he is wrong. These branches are differentiated by the 
object in view, and also by the circumstance that each has a 
separate terminology. These facts are not borne in mind by 
many, and hence the teaching is sometimes confused and ineffec- 
tive. Satisfactory instruction, however, is given in a considerable 
number of schools. Mr. Cussen reports that the proficiency in 
grammar is very fair, but Mr. Dickie speaks in less favourable 
terms of the progress made in the subject. 


Dr. T. J. 

ALBXANDgB. 


Grammar. 
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‘‘ Notes fer Teacher indicated in the 

manner; ill other 

Geography, not always laid. StranM as it ^ foundation is 

still to be found who coZiZl ^ tethers 

World, without any prelimiSf wSvTr.'"'*^ 

pointing to printed 

ledge can be more worthless tbon ^ 

straight and curved, and the^osition^S’To®'^®® 
map alone, if they are not sulge ve of ?P°*s upon the 

The absence of description bv the t?nhh “f^if^s of nature." 
jejune and uninteresting to the iLt^Sree f 

to have learnt the names of Alns purpose 

suggest the mighty masses towl?i„„ ^' uames 

with sunny, fertile valleys *below a ^ f ?^°“ds, interspersed 
regions the dwellingplace of sMr^’ ^ fhoii' higher 

A well-taught ooiulrX/o^hicri ^ of everlasting snow." 
arid tram the pupils’ power ?i 1 \ uibtnmtion would e.veroise 
(3) memory, (4 jLgmCrand imagination, 

mations to this ideal have been attainedfn n?any cases"* 

Mr. Cussen reports that ■— 

fie adds that 

that IS of real Se“’ mtelligently, and the pupils learn little 

Mr. Dickie notes; 

i*n'rSntVraii haH' *he progress 

globes, aud manuais are all useZ”™“ ''“'f' considerable. Maps, 


Elementary 

Scienoa. 


teaching of elemental scie^e^ Al? th*f 
cases _is to get the pupils to imitate attempted in mos 

experiments performed^ bv tbaTo" I ’ imperfectly 

that receive even t£s aS^unt of pupil‘ 

tively small. Heally saSactnrv “ *^“uiug ” is rL 

number of schools. ^ work is done in only a limited 

Cussen writes: — 

“oS ™aIl’'n™bt?°of lohool '‘“8“ with 

S moVt "hr^Pr- "■“'f a teacher with ?! ’ *here is a separate 

notes coniDiled instruction is scientific work, 

as tit ^ Pi^pils arenot Wri! * value, and the 

it is easilv £ ^®ducina knowledge. Moreover, 

*‘ec5ent wnrir pupils ^avA c dear general principles, 

tofany We -untr7schooT 

7 :nade a very good beginni^^ 
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Hr. Dickie also reports in unfavourable terms as to the Dr. T. j. 
character of the science instruction given in his section. Alsukdbb. 

Object lessons are taught in nearly all schools, but in most Object 
cases the instruction is of a routine character of little educational Lessons, 
value. Simultaneous answering is a common fault in these 
lessons, and sufacient use is not made of the opportunity for 
giving a good training in oral expression. In some schools, 
however, where the teachers have an aptitude for this class of 
lesson, and show originality in their treatment, very good work 
is done. 

The teachers are, at present, between “cross seas” in the Drawing, 
teaching of drawing, and are suffering from a conflict of ideals. 

Without guidance they are likely to make serious mistakes in 
attempting the newer portions of the programme. The Organiser 
of Drauung Instruction has commenced to afford the necessary 
guidance by holding conferences with the teachers in various 
places. Mr. Dickie reports that the conference which w-as held 
in Wexford has had very satisfactory results. 

In most of the schools the pupils are fairly expert in freehand 
drawing, and in the larger schools some geometrical drawing is 
also taught. 

Singing is very well taught in the town schools; fairly well Singing, 
ill the countrji districts. In many of the Dublin schools a very 
high standard of merit is attained. It is taken up in almost all 
schools. 


In most of the girls’ schools the pupils acquire a useful know- Needlswork. 
ledge of sewing, knitting and darning, and many do good work 
in cutting out also. The number of schools marked “ Very Good” 
in needlework is not large, and most of the schools are not yet 
supplied wdth the demonstration patterns for teaching the subject. 

Individual instruction is far too prevalent. 


Mr. Dickie notes 

" Needlework is only fair. Some of the Convent schools do very good 
work, but the majority of the country schools are content with a degree 
of proficiency which averts unfavourable comment. The tendency, how- 
towards improvement. Cutting-ov-t is fairly well taught. 

Knitting does not receive sufficient attention, a fact due, perhaps, to 
the ousting of the home knitter by machinery. Fine work of various 
kinds, lace, etc., is done in some of the Convent schools.” 

The instruction in cookery is usually successful. The number Cookery, 
of schools in which it is taught is gradually increasing. It is 
taken up in nearly all the city and suburban schools where there 
is a sufSoient number of senior girls. These schools are usually 
well equipped ; in a good many of the rural schools the supply 
of utensils is not fully adequate. 
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In this connexion Mr. Dickie notes:— 

in connexion with cooferj, 
however, varies very The proflcmcf,’ 

known of the subject, Sd sn'eakino* nothing is 

that I nreetwithiny\?47uifor%i|^^^^^^^^ 

&’and 

Departnrente the thenrselvBS to bo^'rclottf^^^^ 

followed are frankly meohoniJ^ji*’ ^*T'T otliars, the methods 
freshness in the wo4 

widely as it should^be™ Succm^^^ utterance is not cultivated as 
metic, and drawino i<=i ' instruction iii writing, arith 
deal of chalk drawing m majority of schools. A good 

usually good and cinnir, paper is exliibited. Drill is 

object lesson A hidflhrmn ^ conceived, e^ectm 

tdllowed Garnet ^ is too often 

schools is a somewhat l/mitecf one ’ repertoire in many 

” (?) took the-foL^ZoS^fa^^ 

than a method!^l^i\stSy\v''?h^^^^ “ subject rather 

in such a manner os tn at. ’^°u°®ption they handle it 

manner as to destroy much of its educational value. 

Hr. Cussen writes: — 

have th*’'Sbination“®of 7ood' “*“*8’ schools. Few, however, 
Whanoes, and teachers highly tralaeT””^*'"';' suitable desks and 
The instruction is beneficial to tL7?,7;7 branch of school wort. 

Work than for any positive traiuui^”^ rather as a relaxation from other 

Mr. Dickie reports : 

and organized by some of the^kiml^^ section have been recently visited 
the infants in these schools Is organizers. The trilling of 

and would be very good indeed ^ satisfactory oharaoter, 

teaching is entrusted to *7 Ho* that much of the 
m some oases as low as £ 4 , Ti|r®aT,n,im™V°°“P* ’''0*7 salanes- 

work very assiduously, bu7 of ooiir?o , young persons, as a rule, 

source, and they go through the snnii' *7^ confidence and 

mechanical manner.’' ® same routine day by day in a somewhat 


Infants in 

ordinary 

schools. 


manner.’ 

nsSllfSS -f- 

the other classes. dSect [nu?m, *^ S®*’ 

provision for their distinrtivf*7^ teachers, but i 

inadequate. training is, as a rule, ve 

children are anL^^most’ desirable, that tht 

pressionable age, and that in th( 
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case, more than in any other, the law holds good that repeated 
acts gradually solidify into habits. It is of the deepest im- 
portance, therefore, that right habits should be formed from the 
first — not wrong ones which have subsequently to be eradicated 
by painhil and laborious effort. It is in the schools under one 
teacher that their educational interests sufier most. They are 
too often dependent, in such cases, on their fellow pupils for the 
modicum of instruction they receive — so far, at least, as the 
essential subjects are concerned. The appointment of junior 
assistant mistresses in these schools — by which, of course, they 
become “Two Teacher” schools — eases the situation to a very 
considerable extent. These young persons have, as a body, done 
much better than was generally expected. Many of them are 
ex-monitresses who have had a useful training. The number 
of absolute “ inefficients ” amongst them is relatively small. 

Before leaving the subject of the treatment of infants, I wish 
to say that the proper use of the blackboard in teaching them 
reading is by no means generally understood by teachers. I 
should like to refer to this subject in some detail, and to point 
out the more serious faults noticed in method, but I fear this 
report is already too long. 

Beyond all doubt whatever, the new system has increased the 
general intelligence of the pupils. They are brighter and readier 
than they used to be. If the examiner went outside the beaten 
path in the smallest degree, in former years, the result was 
generally disaster. This happened even in what were then con- 
sidered good schools, but it is no longer the case. In reasonably 
efficient schools the pupils display much mental alertness, and 
can grapple with a novel point — say a problem in arithmetic or 
a question of parsing — and draw out a chain of reasoning bearing 
on it. While concurring in these views, Mr. Dickie states : — 

*‘ I notice a t-endency to concentrate attention more on methods than 
on "Work done. Hence, half-xinderstood graTn'tn.ar, undigested science, and 
ineffective arithmetic. No amount of method "will compensate fox the 
steady enthusiasm of the teacher, and the attentive labour of the pupil.” 

^ When a school is in charge of three or more teachers, the ques- 
tion of organisation is a- comparatively simple one, and need 
not be further discussed here. I may remark, however, that in 
some schools of this kind the extraordinary result of the arrange- 
ment made is to leave some teachers idle, occasionally, for half 
an hour ! 

The “ grouping ” of standards for collective instruction has 
only been partially carried out in the schools where it is most 
needed — ^those in charge of one or two teachers. The proper 
attitude to take tow^ards a class which is confessedly made up of 
two sets of pupils of unequal proficiency is a point not generally 
understood. The need of completely re-organising the schools on 
a “ grouping ” basis, and the best method of doing so, are being 
pressed upon the attention of the teachers whom, the matter 
concerns. I have every confidence that in the near future there 
will be little room for criticism in this respect. 


Dr. T. J. 
Alsxandkb. 
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Dr. T J 0 ' >^^l-CUlt. 

S;4'“ instoc. 

T^aininsof l^ZlS ’’ 

»-tor.and ^6 pe som etimes 

And Mr. Dickie remarks ;— 

iVs£fg3^ ““‘j 

special uun schools is Convent sclioola. 

given in due fo?A^ to ’" *liem. Cntioism®?““™^ “ 

of criticism les?„S hS"ho.i“ 

monitors, but on thn t i o most benefleinl nir t “ ostablisiimsiit 

Wessons. There 

talent, biit wMIa P'lpil teachers in niv e» give model 

appears oirt 2excolZV 

.t conferred.-^ ““opted tbe position o\f “foT’tb'r 

“ “• «>y «, 

ficiency f® scliools. Tlo pro- 

that i? the ins wttin training appeLed 

Stend^ It is fully reoo(rni<iod^tn“\^'^°’".®'^’'2/ than from 

but in find not merely ifam pupils must iiuder- 

rtr,! ’■ °’^3ebra reliance is placed ton P™positions by heart, 

ji. Even j]j geometry tbnn„ ,■_ ^ ?®t _ a peep behind the 

=nr»TT +y, ^^^] ii_f 


Extra 

branches. 

^Mathematics 


scenes ” P^PUs too rarelv n-'^r^r*" ** cut ana 

for erantS ? geometry there is e ® behind the 

Slilnle -r^’ to eLouw J o tendency to take things 

asked’^^^vhy he belmi ^^^^^stratin^Pro? 

“ line A p .. X°®S®" the construction hv “ * V- P' ^-’ “ 

method of indbSt^mo? S'4ucht\"- “Th^ 


^l&Drr-' ' n°t'^fsual1y elucS^^^^^^^ 

that in algebra."^ in geoZtfy^T,ff,tilX 

Mr. Cussen notes: — 

-“tal t-truction iu 

first year’s course of* this pupils were fiigiWe fnr^ ““hjcot for a 

* “--idg was good,\^d“i?ru^“ chtfs a“rl! 

O' caools It was rery good. Beoently, 
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Lowever, a number of teachers have notified their intention of not pre- 
senting pupils in mathematics this year, and in some cases the reason 
assigned is that more time is required for teaching Irish.” 

The classes in IHsh — of which there is a considerable number — 
are esamined and reported on by Mr. Mangan, Inspector, and the 
Organisers in Irish. 

The evening schools in operation were inspected by my 
•colleagues. Dealing with this topic, Mr. Cussen notes : — 

Tho number of evening schools has gradually declined, and only one 
is now in operation. This school is in College Green, and is under the 
management of the Postmaster-General. It is conducted by four National 
school teachers, and has an attendance of over one hundred telegraph 
messengers, who get a very useful training in the subjects taught in the 
higher standards of the National schools. Many of these boys have been 
heped by attending this school to obtain good positions in commercial 
life or in the Civil Sex'vice. Its success is largely due to the efforts of Mr. 
Miillally, of the Telegraph Department, who acts as the manager's repre- 
sentative. It is to be regretted that the other evening schools have not 
been maintained by the managers. They are greatly needed to enable 
young people to correct the defects in their education due to irregular 
attendance in early years ; and the evening schools that were closed were 
doing good work and were well attended.’’ 

Mr. Dickie reports : — 

” There were only five evening schools in my section last session. One 
of these, situated at the south of the county, in the Barony of Forth, 
■was a remarkable success. It was attended by nearly forty labouring 
men, attentive and interested, comprising both illiterates and some few 
who came to learn book-keeping, etc. Very fair work was done in the 
others, with the exception of one, which was a comparative failure. Two 
years ago there were ten such schools in the district. The work, if the 
teacher attends both to a night school and to a day school, is very severe, 

• and the educational zeal of a locality seldom runs to more than two 
successive sessions. On the whole, I consider that these night schools are 
very useful.”- 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. J. Alexander. 


The Secretaries. 


Dr. T. J. 
Alexandeh. 


Irish. 


Evening 

schools. 
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Mr. E. P. 
Dewab. 


The circuit. 


School 

aecommo. 

liation. 


Belpast, 

Gentlemen, 1909, 

I beg to forward., 

If tto G*®’ 

greater 

Mr ' J Sn *'™ sections, whidlS^fl nl ‘he Circiiii 

foi;,! ■ ° Connell. AI.A. and Mr V «y ool W 

former resides in Bangor Zd^^^'sn^?- B.A. Tbe 

-w.CJiS£ “C .io,3t’£ ’C 

*1, P^ssent there are 362 i - 

hid biro Tbl atte?r'“*'“"’ ‘han at 

to amalgamate them III ‘to oLs“t£t 

’Sr “« 

to takft'fh°^*^^ -?^ National Edueatino otoWren to walk, the 
moot n P“PBs to and from “ provided a van or brake 

Of the 362 sohMl??^'^'’®"' *° ®'=hool. 

IJJ. Mr. O'Connell ofl7l!rd%\“:' ^ has charge of 

Ballymacarrett fflelt ti 

bSluI°tI““ aoutety foit 'nI* suffloient school 

so full tit *,. past two years ar/ti, ®°hool has been 

aocommndat;„ ® • ^t is considered that ® , admission are 

reqS io^n^^^ ” seven thousaS .b nl capable of 

rural nnvr C°- Down part (,-f Bolt children are absolutely 
bit on^ tw®\° ‘he Circift tie " ‘'vo of the 

accord rln the school-houses ° ^ rather numerous, 

AlthoI°r^y '^rth the number of srbl'1 Moated and 

oonsideSfI“f£®'^ hale bLi In i “‘“Wren, 

one or lias been off ^lie past year, 

th6m L re I^®i^“"®‘Mns have beln I many, and in 

Thellas ‘? ^ew ones. eiitensive as to make 

made healthful and oomfltlbll^ al^in enlarged, and 

’ a few of the schools 
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the main rooms have been subdivided by folding partitions. The 
managers and teachers are becoming alive to the advantages of 
having well arranged and well _ equipped schools, but the want 
of money to carry out the requisite alterations and improvements 
proves a barrier which is not lightly removed. In the meantime 
it IS something to know that higher ideals have been brought 
under notice, and that local authorities are desirous of having 
the schools constructed on the best principles and furnished with 
the best appliances. While some progress has been made, there 
are still too many schools in which the main room is too large 
and the class-room too small. 

In most schools the desks are in fairly good condition, but their 
construction is not always on approved lines. The seats are too 
far from the^ desks, and the pupils are thus forced to sit on a very 
small margin of the seat, and to assume an ungainly curved 
posture to reach over to the desk. In some infant schools the 
seats are too high, and prevent the pupils from using the floor 
as a support. 

The schools are fairly supplied with black-boards and maps; 
but, when the latter become worn and torn, there is no fund to 
renew them, and their appearance is unsightly and indicative of 
apath}’’ or neglect. Pictures are not seldom seen on the v'^alls and 
help to make the rooms bright and attractive, while flowers in 
pots or boxes are grown in almost every school. School libraries 
are becoming more common, although the number of volumes is 
not large in any school. Bar-bells and dumb-bells are now used 
for the physical exercises, and occasionally Indian clubs are also 
employed. 

On_ the whole the schools are kept comfortably heated, and 
sufBcient attention is given to ventilation ; but the floors and stairs 
are not frequently washed, and are sometimes black and uninvit- 
ing. The dearth of funds has much to do with the apparent 
carelessness and neglect visible in some schools. 

In the large towns play grounds are very few and very small — 
many of them only yards, which are unsuitable for recreation. 
At lunch hour the pupils have the option of remaining in the 
school-room, of walking in the street near the school, or of going 
to their homes if they are near enough to enable the double 
journey to be done in half-an-hour, the time given for recreation. 

Most of the schools are provided with offices which are kept 
clean. During the past year the sanitary arrangements of the 
Belfast schools were improved, owing to the higher standard 
imposed by the Belfast Corporation. Their gentle pressure 
effected immense improvement. 

Mr. O’Connell writes of his section : — 

" There are 176" scBbols in this division. Of these I would say that about 
32 are unsuitable for school purposes, either through over-crowding or from 
structural defects — 22 of these bad schoolhouses being situated in Bally- 


Mr. K. P 
Dewab. 


Furniture 
and equip- 
ment. 


Heating, 
ventilation 
and cleanli- 
ness. 


Play 

grounds. 


Sanitation. 
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others not so good-bllt!“r™^^^ ™ry gooj- 

Mason why efficient instruction should not ff ““oorMa, there ia n, 

without causing injury to the Sth of I'l all of them, 

aocominodation in several of the MfL school class-room 

suitable. The tendency, however in foth V " unsatisfactory and m- 
improvement The condition of Sveral^ sb>,I“i 

various -wrays during the past two years hv has been improyed iu 

tion, by sub-division of large rooms’ ^ accommoda- 

arrangements. The manageil are "““"f 

quesfaon of means is a sefious oons™ion 

and. f in the 'centre of the city, 

accommodation in some four oJ- =ct tiere is a surplus Tf 

tmual floor space is needed in quarter, whereas addi 

there are croij^ded, and ?he teL™t S^'^eral of the “oM 

chiWren actools-!!each '’LSf 

ho 1 1°'*''^ *’® nsefully erected In accommodating 1,001) 

houses are kept clean and tidv e/t xx ^^hyniacarrett. The seboo) 
praotioally all of them-a^~f™.f “* fl<n^cn culture is made n 
with nice garden plots. of the country schools are iSed 

physiolf®4^®l“^^ ’^So fMus l’’"'''"™’ ^ '“y*” 

Ssed intS ''^snprovided in any of +r T “7 appliances for 

used in the ordinary drill and other SeJSes ™ 

on the ground that'^tL^wS Muffin .cd'ools during the past year 

new school^lias ^een 

schools, but the actual work of ihroe emstiug 

^ “as not yet been commenbed.” 


Under this head Mr. MacMillan states: 

I ha /iIiF-X.^J_x - . - 


d‘Q+ ■ ■ • aiaies; — 

Belfast, are small,' c?n“atain'roniy 40 o\°the m sch "l^ exception of 
The farms are generally faiV <b' i 7 ^ schools in the section. 

?sTr tsTihe ^Sools °h hfv* population is far 

eluded Rn^h more existing ones t ’ central schools. 

S which ft “ Ballynahindf, Xre therX" ^ ^^ave not in- 

Ct Which two have not *1. > ™?»c ttcre are four Protestant schools, 

or an assiatn.nb v«x _ _xd 7 i nJ 


XeVffilt'®’^* or nme cases. In twoXthSe'^''^^” a*to“ding, 

Xta1erenn:ktToS 

faS/£ES"^ type, and in some. 

Of e|e“-y- The supply , 

» are building,- two, 

old and tbo-,f repair, but many sohoolhouscs are in 

Oniv 82 ^ 0 f the m's if ** “eglected of even'*d r’'°.f’^°?®®® 
Commissioners. ™^ed, and of 
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often to be , p 

few schools show anvthincr h^ It is ramarkable how ^ 

suggestions I have ma^de as® to trSni^n olim b;““ ^'’^''-beds, and 
BO far proved fruitless. Flowers are “P '"'^Is have 

“erve®r™rre?u% 

sufficient provisTo™ ifT4r?nthrform gsuerally in- 

SO that the pupils’ boots denosit a lihAvol n other suitable mats, 

floor on many Lys of the yLr allowance of day on the school 

doten“cL"rthe't&?e\”\*S^ tut in about a 

or five they are sitftd^ftt^ and in fo.u- 

Ventiktion t“fftl deVot™ ^ fT“' ^‘‘ti^t^^otorily attended to. 

hav( low roofs but the +^.1: J °ldor houses 

getting plenty ’of fresh air q,? ^ ™o®% ®1'™ to tlie advantages of 

Kural®District have bce^ oomntLd W Newtownards 

ventilators with cowls inserted L tot raf authority to have 

they consist largely of 

none ^hSe ““ playground at all. or practicallv 

public road- in tb.? * all m the country, and the pupils play on the 

z s,tt Cf‘,.'rzz,C’‘"’-‘’ 

shown by the 7ubfic*vene“‘’r\ ^ t° the apathy 

inquiries I find that 8®“.®™!!? towards the schools. As the result of some 
cormorto find that f" Schools; it is quite 

month, or ofton to t mn h®! the manager) calls in a twelvc- 

where thJ™V^l • ®“'l there are not a few cases 

with the teache? nrtv™7 ProhaWy a wish not to interfere 

“ * — ■- 

that in aTm!t^°'’ P’^y®™! ®“ltpre are not found in the schools, except 
Owing to tht ah=™^°''e^®’'®/''® '3™1=1>®11^ Of barbells, or perhaps both. 
Se®sSoot and tb- ® plwound, drill has frequently to be done 
lusiae school, and this is often objectionable.” 

dnfes wftf industrious, and perform their Teachers, 

for their V, They make careful preparation 

tSin to which may help 

methnds^o^f™ fresh information and experience, or to acquire new' 
work n / knowledge. In the preparation for their 

imnmwt “ ™.“e manner of using their prepared notes; great 
}® Formerly their notes were carefully 

produced when required at the visit of an 
nspector; now it is not unusual to find the notes in the teacher’s 
nand when the lesson is being taught. The notes are also of a 
much more practical kind; they are short concise and definite; 

b- , arrangement of the lesson, or on the difficult 

points winch require special stress and treatment. 

Kr. O’Connell adds: — 

^ attend carefully to their duties ; they make 
sch?r.iQ their work, and they are anxious for the success of their 

them attend University classes at considerable incon- 
scie-nrfi ’ others attend claves in special subjects, such as coohery, 

, etc. ihey are progressive in ideas and anxious to adopt new 
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As evidence of «, 

reading, writing, con^position, objcot s“bjSfa ” 


Mr. MaoMillau has the following observations :- 


fioated teachers, 49 with* a^tScher*and' n™'T '’' 56 with two certi- 

w^^c a workmistress assists the teacher, '’au“ 44 *'wS w‘f 


proportion of them who have n“t he«* + thoir duties, aij 

of the teachers who are lookine f or* ° small. Man; 

paratron for work, but in a oiEot o biainmg diplomas make useful pit- 
teachers who have been a uumbefof “ the e™ "I 

of study and of the thoimhtful J f- “* work, the eridem 

their instruction most interestinir *^'®.y ““'e *° 

“Preparation, of a at W from's.atisfactory. 

occasionally a very good lesson Is "hfcof lessons, ami 

scheme drawn nn+:^Af +iw^ given, but I have novor seen a complets 


j '' lesson 

scheme drawn out of the vatv’c a comi 

written out tor the object ksson ,* 1 1'oquently no notes 

number of a Teachers'^ Journal b 4 ing subStod.*’* °* * ™“‘ 


^Vttendance. 


Ages of 
pttpils. 


slant. In the^rura\° dfshlct^ of pupils remains pretty con- 
and the number of school soin^ 

one year to another. Durine tlm no i?*™ vary from 

oircumstanoes have undul-if i!!+^ opidemics or special 

Belfast the dStv fs to , ' ® attendance In 

to the aocommodatiL provided* “This''“f'‘““ of pupils limitej 
been for some years siiffioio-nt ii * ® accommodation has not 

the attendancefte pronoS t “idheac. 

If the rule reqSilnoPin “ to space, is always at a maximua. 
any laxity alloC ip®it,^L^Lfr“* P"Pil wore relaxed, or 
maoarrett schools would at^rmon ';^^’ ! “ attendance m the Bally- 
once increase by 10 or 15 per cent. 


Health of 
pupils. 


yews! foVfeavW^®H ? t° attend school is 4 or E 

depends on the localitv end ?■'■' IB years. Mud 

The demand for ohildrm’s wort P°“I“u of the pupils, 

pupils as soon as they obtain tbo*^ °““tres attracts thf 

the requirements of t?e Act “f Pai“r 


and suffer from no apparent* de^ bright and healthy, 

their school envfronS+^Sbn Possibly 

mgs, and exerts “ej^dicS effe^'et '"*’^ bome^surround- 


0 Connell observes : 


d '>®®“ “ ““ 

and there has been no noticeable cbmif ®:^'^®iidance during the past yea 

dimmutiou. Some fluctuations th« m the direction of inorca; 

severity of the weather or in coroJf, ® always bo, either throUE 

measles, mumps or scarlatina amonv?t*+t* ?°“® epidemic, saoh i 
school at an early age— the Kreat^ 7 w't*^° ™ children leal 

V 6 ue gieat majority on or before completing thei 
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“t Mr, B, P. 
rery extensive. urpnsmg that their education is not Dewar. 

“ There is no doubt that delicate children sQTn«+Jw...o . — 

capable of deriving full benefit from tb« ^nc+»• 1 lr.+•r^ ©8 attend, who are m- 

notiecd pupils with defective evesieht nr wi+li ^ ^ have occasionally 

disease. ^ LtwithstanSnrLfoE some signs of nose or skin 

Arable.”"' »WIdrea be®“«y 


ilr. MacMillan writes on attendance as follows; — 

uo’ marled regnlar and I observe 

Attendance Act is enforced throughout the° Compulsory 

teachers complain of the inadequate manner in managers and 

enforced, or of the readiness witrwUcrft X provisions are 

tz 

considerable number of schools. The Barents are of+»r attendance in a 

cien^lotlimg which is common in the West of Ireland ® 

TOere the pupils live convenient to the school they generallv beein to 
attend very early, often before they are four veers nfolt m 
majority of cases they are between four and siit ylars when they Ssrenter 
districts, and the districts where the?e are mills 

Shfg SlctlfaTtir\l^;:'“°\sleTy:il^«" 

six fit loittfertwt: tf fhtl: 

pf ss, t f £= 

mid cS oT &ve’’ttghra:;tf otmZri' “ ““ 


The proficiency shows an upward trend, but the rate of nro- 
pess depends on so many factors over which the pupils and 
teachers have not full control that the improvemmf ia not 

exerted or to the thought 
+blt 1 1®?® schoolrooms are not always suitable for 
the work to be done in them. They are so large that several teachers 
with as many classes are engaged at the same time in them. 
1 tie divisions between the class spaces are not well defined, and 
the class space is often so limited as to necessitate overcrowding 
discipline are not satisfactory, the oonsequsht 
restlessness and noise distract both teachers and pupiis. The work 
ot one class interferes with the work of the others, and detracts 
trom the general efficiency. Again, the class rooms are often 
too small for a class of ordinary size. The pupils are so placed 
tnat their view of the blackboard or map is defective, and thev 
tail to carry away correct impressions of the lesson. Apart from 
ll! natural strain on the eyes of the pupils, and the impure, 
nep 01 the atmosphere in these small rooms, they are quite 
objectionable on educational grounds. ^ 
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As the Commissioners provide two certificated teachers for 
the first 50 pupils, and an additional teacher for every additioEal 
45 pupils, a well designed school should have a number of 
rooms, each able to accommodate about 40 pupils. In such a 
room a teacher could work without strain, and with every hom 
of success. ' ■' 


Reading shows some improvement. It is more expressive and 
pleasing, and the pupils display more power in conveying to i 
listener the exact drift of the passage road. The use of stori- 
books, and books of “ popular interest ” has fostered a taste fo‘r 
reading. As the best English classics can now be had at a 
reasonable price, it would be desirable if a second book of 
“popular interest” were allowed to replace the usual dm 
reader. 

Recitation of poetry shares the improvement which has been 
effected in reading. While reading has improved, I have met 
only a few schools in which the reading was good enough to 
warrant the suggestion that the time devoted to it in the higliP t 
classes could be lessened and given to tlio study of aniher 
subject. 


IFriting is, as a mle, good. The instruction is satisfactory 
and the blackboard illustrations are frequent and precise. 


The rules of arithmetic are well taught, but their use and 
application do not receive adequate attention. Too much time 
IS wasted in working mere mechanical questions on the rules, 
and too little given to the explanation of principles and their 
application to easy practical problems. 


During the past year cookery was taught in a fair number 
of soh^s, and the results of the experiment are most encourag- 
ing. The pupils evinced an interest in the work, and showed 
very fair power in the preparation of various dishes. Their 
attempts have been favourably spoken of by the organizers who 
inspected the schools. The other branches of the school pro- 
grammes receive regular attention, and show corresponding 
progress. -*• ^ 


schools the training given to the children is 
or mg 0 _ modern methods. Dess weight i s now attached 
imparting of information, or to it.s reception and 
T’’® is placed on the formation of 

the cultivation of the powers of attention, 
observation and description. The children are asked to do and 
„ t- • simple words what they do. Their school 

® the information 

uLvs ® acquired, and their 

and^make ft brighten the school day 

se^f dTn^ on kindness, 

seit-denial, and truthfulness in word and act. 
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infantt^ncfXLf 

generally insisted on. Sufficient nsn iif are now 

Kindergarten occupations in these -pt j simple 

6ch00ls°vvhere no Lv“ffin is made ° still 
to brighten the lif/of these young pupilt^^ employed, 


Mr. 


MacMillan states, under the head of proficiency 


middling,’ or worse. good, 86 as fair,’ and 11 aa 

required for an ® ssist^nTwas WeKd'Ind™^^^^ attention, since the average 
assistant mistresses; the latte are naturaUv S® “‘^“ducticn of junior 
handhng infants properly than certificated tlhl?* “'f' capable of 
schools something in the way of kinders-artpn majority of 

modern method of teaching ^readinet ad^^^ attempted, and'a iore 
getting the youngsters to talk, but if ripeS tth =** 

is much room for improvement; and I mff reading there 
rule I find the teachers inclined to acceot^too low” ® general 

this IS certainly one reason why the proflciLcv k 

It is quite a common experience to find tbo + s > l^rgher. 
fimency of his pupils (as set forth on pf ge P™' 

ertravagantly high, almost everything fr rarh Jm ^ n.) 

rate as in the days of 

have pointed out above how small a nio*3f I 

ye^\‘“^^ «P.aJtion 

endfL ' often nscd in th, 


. , iiuw xnan some years 
fcrmal productions, and the 2d. and 8 
highm- standards are not commendable 

witS't^^essimi “tn 1* » 

but it should be generfuy very Za 8“<^ 

from want of proper attention ® j’ subject suffer 

method of holding the pen i^a refv Zi A fault; 

cannot speak favourablv of tbo n..oCn*^ conrmon failing. I regret that 
P“'''- “f the subject is often well^or faWv''wBll”?***”'^*l‘^' mechanioa 

thorough knowledge of the addition siihteTf+* ^0“®- though the want of : 
frequently rendeif even this slow an™^^ uad multiplication table 
scholars to work problems is the best SoS eff *’?* 'V**® .“'’”‘^5' of th. 

metio, as is stated in the ■ o.;~ i- P ,°°.f effective teaching in arith 

Ediiciltion, then t mostechooW te rn'T"'^ Eaglish®Boaf d a 

miich to be desired. instruction m ariihmetio leaves ver] 

done ifone’^importrarfesMot hi 

mg lesson, to give a con^pr+«fl mely, getting the scholars, after a read 
.■.bout, JFritfef lompfsTont 

generally speaking there is fai te -a “ “™her of schools, bui 

euffioient; the absence of musTc Srtfis“o«« h»wever, frequently in- 

-te of shigin,, but a sealcus 


Mr. E. 
Dewaii 
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Dew AS. 


Organiza- 
tion . 


“ Better results will doubtless soon accrue in drawing when the ns? 
methods are more fully grasped. 

“ I^ature study is being taken up in some schools, and will naturally 
prove interesting to the scholars. But the work, as in the case of objecj 
lessons on other matters, must be systematic to be productive of mudi 
value.” 

Mr. O’Connell writes: — 

‘ ‘ The proficiency of the pupils coutmues to be on the whole satisfactory 
though arithmetic is very often backward. This is speciallv so in the 
matter of easy problem work, showing that the children have not been 
trained to think. In several schools I have thought that the teaching of 
arithmetic was too disconnected and discursive. To enable the cliildrea 
to work easy problems the best method is to teach thoroughly the principles 
of arithmetic, and to let the problems take care of themselves. There is 
possibly an improvement in reading in recent years, but I do not know 
that there is any improvement in other subjects. 

“ The instruction of infants is pretty satisfactory. In .some of the 
infcnt schools the rooms are bright and the teaching varied and attractive, 
but in others the infants are often the victims of the over-crowding. The 
sending of children under five yeai’s of age to some place of safety, such as 
a school, is with many a necessity ; but, from a literary point of vieiv, I 
do not think they derive any educational advantage from attendance at 
school before that age, and I am not sure that there is much formation of 
habits in the school before that time. When circumstances permit, the 
very young infants would be much better physically and mentally by play- 
ing in a park or field than by breathing the vitiated atmosphere of 
crowded school-rooms, and ‘ with blinded eyesight poring over miserable 
books.’ ” 

In large schools where each teacher has charge of one class, 
the organization is satisfactory. The only difficulty which pre- 
sents itself in such schools is the want of proper .space, and of 
separate rooms to make the organization effective. In the smell 
schools where one or two teachers have charge, the plan generally 
adopted is to divide the school into two divisions, each teacher 
taking charge of one division. In thi s way each section of the 
school is formed into one large class for oomm.on instruction in 
singing, drill, object lessons, Sec., and also, if tho desk accom- 
modation is sufficient, in such branches as writing, transcripiMi 
composition and drawing. The use of story books and books -if 
popular interest has also tended to secure the grouping of classes 
at reading lessons. The teachers are alive to' the importance of 
keeping all the pupils constantly employed, and of enforcin|! 
habits of industry, attention and thoroughness; and have learned 
that these ends are more likely to be attained by teaching a 
combined class for a half-hour or whole-hour period, than ly 
continuing the old methods of teaching three or four classes in 
rotation for ten or fifteen minutes, and then leaving each class 
to its own resources for the remainder of the period. The group- 
ing of classes for common lessons has enabled the teachers to 
keep all the pupils under constant supervision, and to train 
them to do useful work throughout the whole school day; asJ 
it has proved beneficial also in preventing the teachers' tims 
from being frittered away in going from one class to anottoi 
at intervals of ten or twelve minutes. 
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Mr. MacMillan writes on this head; 

The grouping of standar^ at work in two-teacher and one-teaoher 
Echools IS generally adopted, but seldom as fuUy as it might be. It is 
little attempted in arithmetic, except in the senior standards, but this is 
scarcely avoidable. In reading, however, grouping could be more practised 
and also in geoffraphy. ^ » 

“ In vn-iting draining, singing, drill, needleworl, object lessons, and 
kindergarten the grouping system is naturally much adopted The 
grouping of first and second standards is sometimes objected to by teachers, 
who say that first standard pupils are not able to read the reading book 
for the group, but this is because there is quite too little progress made 
by the infants at reading. As regards geography, it is not an uncommon 
thing to see two or three or even four small classes by themselves round 
separate maps, and the result is often unsatisfactory. In some schools 
most or all of the senior pupils have got atlases, and they prepare home 
lessons in geography with the aid of these.” j e e 

Mr. 0 ’Connell’s opinion is: — 

The organiption of the schools is good with a few exceptions. The 
regular school hours are short in many cases, but then the teachers and 
pupils attend early and they have done a good deal of work before the 
ordinary roll call. The grouping of standards is practised at such subjects 
as reading, waging, and object lessons, and the teachers, in various ways 
try to economise energy and to get as much work as possible done in the 


Mr E. P. 

PEW.1R. 


The monitors and pupil teachers are carefully trained and « 
taught, l^hey display considerable power in managing their 
classes, and impart information with, very fair ease and aptitude teachers. 
They make due preparation for the lessons which they are to 
teach, and by constant and zealous study strive to qualify for 
their important work. Their criticism lessons are regularly 
neld, and have proved helpful in gWing confidence to the 
monitors, and in enabling them to present their instruction 
clearly and methodically. 

They pass their yearly examinations with credit, and many 
of them succeed in winning “ first class ” at their final examina- 
tion. 


Mr. O’Connell observes: — 

'■ The Gaining of monitors and pupil teachers is oarefuUy attended to, 
ana the Board’s Rules, relative to their instruction, are duly observed. 
Comparatively few boys seek the position of monitor, but there is excessive 
competition for the post amongst the girls. Criticism lessons are regularly 
given as reijuired.” 


Mr. MacMillan writes: — 

^‘The number of monitors is not large, there being but 47 monitors 
and one pupil teacher in the section. Of these 48, only six are boys; the 
raising of the minimum age to 15 years cuts out some boys who would 
nave remained on at school until 14 years, but nearly all the boys go to 
work or to_ business before they reach 15. 

,, criiicism lessons, which have to he given weekly, have improved 

6 style of work done by monitors, and their teaching is frequently of a 
^ry useful kind.^ There are not a few cases, however, in. which either 
trom want of aptitude or ability, or from neglect, monitors acquit them- 
selves with very little credit.” 
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Mr. E. P. 
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Extra 

subjects. 


Evening 

schools. 


Algebra and geometry are taught in a fair number of schools 
and the proficiency is in general of a satisfactory character! 
In schools where girls learn these branches I have noticed that 
their knowledge is quite as clear and as exact as that of the 
boys. . 


Irish is taught in a few schools, and French and Latin are 
taught in five or six. 


Mr. O’Connell states: — 

“ Mathematics and Irish are successfully taught. Irish is taken up in 
several of the schools under R.C. management, and 7nathematics I. and n. 
are taught in about fifty schools. Efficient instruction has been given in 
coohery in 15 schools, and girls from five other schools have attended for 
instruction in the Technical school-rooms of Ballymacarrett and Holywood. 
This subject is likely to he more extensively taught in future years. 
Managers and teachers had, in many cases, doubts as to the utility and 
feasibility of cookery teaching in National Schools, but those teachers, 
■who have had classes, say that the girls like the lessons, and that there 
has been no difficulty in getting them to bring sufficient materials.” 


Mr. MacMillan reports: — 

“ MaihematicSy one or both branches, has been taught for extra fees 
in about 16 per centum of the schools ; but in many of these the scholars 
w^ere not presented for examination, and on the whole those presented did 
fairly well. As an optional subject French is taught in two schools, and 
Latin in the same schools ; in a few schools mathematics is taught as an 
optional subject during school hours. 

“ Irish is taught in some 16 schools, but in most of these the pupils have 
not been presented for examination for special fees; in those examined last 
year the proficiency was high in only a few cases. 

'‘Cookery has heen^ taken, up this year (1908-9) in 13 schools, and 
generally with very satisfactory results. Several managers, who have not 
yet introduced the subject into their schools, have promised to do so next 
year.” 


Six evening schools were in operation during the past sessiou, 
My colleagues took charge of them, and speak favourably of 
the work done. 


Mr. O’Connell states: — 

“ Four evening schools were in operation this year. All of them were 
efficiently conducted, but the attendance at one was low, and it is doubtful 
if it will he continued for another year. Evening continuation classes 
might be useful — ^there is certainly need for them — and managers would 
gla<hy co-operate in establishing them. Pupils do not, however, evinw 
a willingness to attend in sufficient numbers to make it worth the teacher’s 
while to conduct them, and, in consequence, the number of evening schools 
is not likely to increase.” ° 


i 
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Mr. MacMillan continues: — 

'‘These have continued to faU oS in point of numLer^ nn+;i i«.4- 

we/e ^ 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. P. Dewar. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 
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Amalgama- 

tion. 


BALrA’MEXA, 

17th July, 1903. 


Gentlemen, 

In accordance with instructions, I beg to submit to you a 
General Report on the Sohools in the Ballymena Circuit, for tha 
year ended BOth of June last. 

Since I wrote my last report, in 1907, the circuit boundaries 
have not been changed, but the number of schools has been 
diminished by five. The total number now in the circuit is 378. 
These are all situated in the Counties of Antrim and London- 
derry. The circuit extends along the Antrim coast line from 
Torr Head on the north, to Whitehead on the south, and west, 
ward to Draperstown and the Sperrin Mountains on the north, 
and to Cookstown on the south. The sohoolhouses are in many 
localities far too numerous, and the methods of reducing them, 
by amalgamation and otherwise, have met with little success up 
to the present time. There is, however, a growing tendency in 
fa,vour of amalgamation. Local obstacles, such as religious 
difSoulties, the appointments of teachers, and the objections of 
school committees, prevail and retard progress. School com- 
mittees are very slow to act, and sentimentality makes them cling 
to old houses in which they and their ancestors received thoir 
education. During the last three years only one case of amal- 
gamation has taken place. Two cases have been under 
the consideration of school committees and others for over threo 
years, and no settlement has yet been arrived at. In one case 
the^ co mmi ttees are apathetic, and managers cannot act without 
their support, and in the other case there has been delay 
regarding the erection of a new house, or the enlargement of an 
old one. Amalgamation might be more easily arranged if the 
full grant for building new school-houses could be secured. In 
localities where the schools are fairly good, the people are un- 
willing to subscribe towards the erection of central schools. 
Durmg the past two years I have discussed, with managers and 
others, ten cases in which amalgamation was proposed or 
suggested. They are as follows : — 

(1) Ballydunmaul, Grogan, and Seymour’s Bridge. 

(2) Connor, Connor and Kells, Kells, and Lower Taimy- 
brake. 

Mixed, Moyola Park, and Toberhead. 

g) Muckamore (1), Dunadry, and Islandbawn. 

(5) Rathmore and Donegore. 

(6) Randalstown Mixed and Drummaul. 

(7) Claggan and Ballybriest. 

(8) Ballymoney St. B., G., and Inf. 

(9) Harryville Bridge B. and G. 

(10) Monaghan and Cloughwater. 
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In some of these cases amalgamation will, no doubt, take place, Mr. w. 
in others the difficulties may be too great. The one case of 
amalgamation carried out is that of Magherafelt Boys’ and Girls’ ~ 
Schools. Aughtercloney ICational School, which was closed for 
years, has been re-opened, and aid has been granted to a school 
near Shane’s Castle not formerly under the Board. The five 
schools struck off are Braidujle, Aldoo, Craigywarren, Donaghy 
Parochial, and Moorfields. Regarding these schools, Mr. Hughes 
says: ISo difficulty has been experienced by the pupils in 

attending other adjacent schools.” The Point of Garron School 
has been closed for some time, as a teacher could not be 
procured on account of low average. About 10 children are thus 
deprived of any means of obtaining education. At Moorfields 
there was an attendance of over 60 pupils, and the house was 
bad. It was only a mile distant from Clatteryknowes School, 
the co mmi ttee of which would not consent to the erection of a 
vested school-house between the two. The house at Glattery- 
knowes is old and of little value, but kept in fair repair. In the 
town of Ballymena there is not a single ordinary Rational School 
thoroughly well adapted for teaching purposes. The main rooms 
are quite too large, and not divided by partitions. The Infant 
Department of the Model School is at times much overcrowded, 
and the main rooms in all departments are just as in the other 
town schools, quite too large. Where two or more teachers are 
emplosmd there is not, in any of the schools, a suitable room for 
each teacher. The furniture in the schools is fairly good, but 
many are supplied with clumsy desks, made by local carpenters, 
occupjung too much space, and not of proper dimensions. Taste 
has, to some extent, been displayed in the cultivation of flow'ers, 
and nice garden plots are sometimes, although not often, to be 
seen. The window-sill flowers often present a decaying aspect, 
and consist, for the most part, of a few old geraniums. There are 
practically no creepers on the walls. Still the general appear- 
ance of the school-houses has, in recent years, much improved. 

If the children could be trained to bring flowers and shrubs to 
their schools from their own homes, and to attend to them, they 
would likely vie with one another, and thereby cultivate a real 
taste for ornamentation. Row it is the teacher who usually 
supplies all the plants. In most of the schools, basins, soap and 
towels have been provided, and in some schools the children wash 
the towels themselves. In a few schools good libraries have been 
provided, and teachers have informed me that both pupils and 
parents read the books at the rate of more than one per fortnight. 

Such reading must result in a taste for literature. I find from 
the District Books that 95 schools have no playgrounds whatever, 
and that 23 of the playgrounds in other schools are small, or 
otherwise unsuitable. This is unsatisfactory as regards school 
buildings. There are, however, only 6 schools without out-offices. 

The changes and improvements made denote, notwithstanding 
defects, marked progress. 
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Under the head of “ School Accommodation,” I tal™ ti.. 
following extracts from Mr. Hughes’ notes ; — ™ 

+1,1 A™ elapsed since a report on that part nt 

the Ballymena Circmt m my charge was presented some further imn™f 
ment m the accommodation has been effected. This has been biS; 
about mamly by providing new classrooms, or by extending the exisS 
school In a few cases entirely new buildings have sunerfeded old 
dilapidated school-houses In every case, except one, the total expense 
has been borne by the locality. A much greater improvement Tn lbl 
accommodation would have taken place if the sevLal schemas t 
'■rought forward had been carried to a successful 

pftb^r fbf d ‘^‘'1 amalgamation take See 

Either the difficulty of obtaining a suitable site or the mutual iealraai« 
of the persons concerned stood in the way.” “ Too often +1 ia 
IS allowed to become close and stuffy frL want of p^e^Xnto 
the ventilation. Teachers complain that low roofs and small windom 
time.’’™'^*'' thoroughly ventilate the rooms except at play! 

L'Jider the seuhg head T\fr, Smyth says ; 

rtra, fire still too many schools in the district, and a number of 

could be closed with advantage to education.” “From the nature of th« 
country Ireland must have more small schools than either Eneland 

religious difficulty, thereTe buT&^ 
scantv so^th^t country population is in many cases sparse aid 

Muckmno^e n “ oonnexion with Tobermore, 

iviucKamore {2), and Drummaul Schools. Roue-hfort School and S+ 


and grants for thrmor of them t ™ applications for new buildings, 
conmTenced in Douph T™ biiildiiigs 

more. Applicat^^nfL™ Tyrgan, Ballylifford, and Muckt 

nXnion and bXLu^ 'Wlace Tiilly- 

oleS of schol^wirfL^^^^ '*“u '' ®l®ssroom at Drumard.” “The 
to be dene by pupils The irm.+ °r sa,tistaoiory as long as it has 

done with suclTXrepIr hX” not get the work 

schools have muchtodowi+b +l- ignore the fact that our 

diseases; and the thorough cleaning*!^!? contagious 

the duty of the oS of heS” -i'^'nfnnting of schools should be 

s’sifasr.rf 
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before or after school, would be worth perhaps twice that length 
of time when the children are assembled. Voluminous notes by 
some have been made, but it is not by notes, which are often of 
little value, but by methods adopted, that an inspector can see 
whether faithful preparation has been made or not. Latterly I 
have seen a tendency to drop new methods and adopt old results 
systems, simply because they are more mechanical, require less 
thought, and admit of pupils working by themselves without 
.supervision or instruction. Head-line copy-books are becoming 
more common, also drawing charts, and the parroting of home 
lessons having no connection with the subjects taught. Some 
effort is required to prevent the trend of thought of old teachers 
from new to old lines, and to prevent the re-introduction of old 
systems which meant rote work, and cramming, but where there 
is only one teacher in a school, and the w'ork is going on fairly 
well, it is better, I think, not to check or find fault with his plans, 
which are, on the whole, carefully drawm out to suit himself and 
keep his pupils employed. Eegarding the teachers, Mr. Hughes 
says: — 

•‘The majority of the teachers are zealous and hard-working. Thexe 
does not seem, however, to be a very strong desire on the part of some 
of them to learn new methods, and to become acquainted with, how 
educational work is carried on in other parts of the kingdom. They are 
content to follow the same system and methods year after year, thereby 
impairing to a great extent the work done in their schools. A few 
teachers, I am glad to say, are ever on the look out for new and improved 
methods, and it is a great pleasure to enter their schools, as one is sure 
to notice some new device to make the work more attractive and efficient. 
The keenness with which the new subjects were taken up when first 
introduced has to a great extent worn away. This is particularly the 
case with Object Lessons and Physical Drill. Elementaiy Science, too, 
appears tp be making little progress. Teachers recently trained in this 
subject are doing the best work.” 


Mr. Smyth says : — 

“ The great majority of the teachers are earnest and faithful in the 
discharge of their duties. A few, however, have no love for their work, 
and appear ■fco have missed their vocation. I do not think that teachers, 
as a rule, at present make such a study of their work as they did in the 
first few years of the New Programme. It was taken up with great 
enthusiasm, and great things were promised : but the novelty has worn 
off, things have settled down again, and the teachers no longer appear 
to consider it incumbent upon them to study their work or make the 
careful preparation they formerly did.” 

I find from teachers’ Eeturns, that attendance is becoming 
more regular, but the number on the rolls in some rural localities 
is declining, cbiofiy through a decline in the labouring class 
population. In towns there is little to complain of. The 
children have nothing there to do at home, and as they have very 
short distances to walk, they are sent young to school, partly, 
I have no doubt, to get rid of the trouble of them at home. The 
chief causes of irregular attendance are, carelessness of parents, 
and their ignorance of the benefits of education, farm labour from 
time to time between March and November, inclement weather, 
the fact that all schools are now practically free, the flaws in 


Mr. w. 

PEDI.OW. 


School 

attendance 
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tlie Compulsory Education Act, which enable parents to esr!,n«. 
pmshment for the non*attendance of their children, and sickrS 
Irom time to time. I am of opinion that if a school-fee rate 
chaiged, the schools would be more appreciated. Under tto 
liresent system school life is much happier than formerly Tlih 
makes the attendance more regular. Corporal punisluaent 
almost disappeared, and discipline is maintained without severitv 
Children commence school life between the ages of 3 and 4 vsaiN 
and usually leave when they are in the fifth standard, or earlier' 
bixth and seventh standard pupils are few, and the number over 
16 years of age is also very small. Unless where good traininv 
is provided for infants, they derive little benefit by goinn I 
school before five years of age. The farming and llboiirine 
classes make up the attendance in country schools. In towns the 
attendance is chiefly composed of the children of shop keeuers 
mill-workers, and ordinary labourers. The numbers m senior 
standards have of late years somewhat declined, owing to 
establishment of Intermediate Schools. Epidemics of melsles 
ireguently- break out, and occasionally whooping cough, scar- 
latina and influenza, but on the whole the health of the^ohildren 
IS good. I have seen very few suffering from defective eyesight 
It IS rare now to find slates much used in schools, although they 
““‘ disappeared. They are, beyond doubt, unhealthy, and 
through the medium of a delicate child, might be the instruments 
of spreading disease. Their use should, ^I think, be eSv 

ohiflctBrl tn 1 informed me that parents had 

The children do so for fear of tuberculosis germs. 

temporary or otherwise, to^some 
the soE n ™ 4 PW“f“‘mn should be taken to see that 
Nation samtary point, unobjectionable. In 

-National schools the slates are not the property of individual 

scZol’dav differon/times during a 

Smned Tf to dangerous. I have com- 

eventngs especially in ths 

air outsidf wo ^ *°m the fresh 

a discover what was wrong I noticed 

oofds“7hesrarf n susceptible to 

quickly frZ Zt’ by passing 

soiTcounUv atmosphere. In 

anTtht Wiot of tn ® windows so small, 

level of th^rZaZs 1 ®®’®®*®'^’ 'eeing below the 

level 01 the roads, that it is impossible to secure fresh air 


Mr. Hughes says : — 

the oh,„eter of the attendance of 
slightest pretext Spnhg work turf o. ^ “ T 

digging cUiim the ^attendance .h™st operations, potato 

imdiminished regularity. It is little wood S^rls with 

::*,2JkSu i""4.''sr iitfsiric; 
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Mr. Smyth says: — 

all parts o£ the district, tat they appear to tat?' yTy%?tt™^feot iS 

the carelessness of parents about the education ctadren^’ 

•• A large portion of my district, both in Antrim and Dertt is etafrrfy 

agricultural, and vacations are given in the schools to s„;t tv f 

there is a pressure for help.” Children dot“'stet v?it s±S 

in this part of the country, and it ia iinnaiT^i ^ ?cJiool 

senior standards. A good many only remain pupils in the 

attendance ceases. Many of these would nrofit orestl tv^ compulsory 

polled to spend a yearWrTt:S.^^“s®?<frlo^ 

section I have only issued eighty-seven merit certificates Sd I tUnk 

that number represents all the pupils who deserved the certificate 

IS but a ™all number for three years where there are 187 schools in the 

section. This represents an average of less than tv.vt, -i ° 

who remain in s'eventh Standard for a yZ.” ^ 

The proflcienojr, judging from the reports of the last two vears 
has been raised considerably. This is due to the fact that mariy 
young taa,ohers are becoming fairly familiar with the require^ 
ments of the new programme. During the last year the merit 
marks of i ] schools were raised and of 28 loweredi It wilUhus 
be seen that the number of schools improving is more than double 
of ^ those showing a tendency to decline. I attribute decline 
causes;— 1st, Teachers were about to resign and 
dissatisfied at having 
ohar,,e of small schools, and became disheartened; 3rd Some 

Tw milbZs pension age, and could not adopt 

new methods. In some good schools the training of infants is 

^e morale interesting. 

^ ® alphabet has been introduced, also writing in sanl 

conversation lessons, and some kindergarten gifts In schools 

?offlewro?tfme"‘'-r.f sit asWot 

nunils / * T instruction is deputed to 

taHou'or ^ is no proper accommo- 

fivR / rxS™"® “l^iWren, those between three and 

wZm K ^ attention, and I often thought they 

f properly equipped and staffed for the training of the 
>oung, an effort would, I believe, be made locally to give infantile 
deriv^f consideration. The junior assistant miftresses have 
orvJfL instruction from the kindergarten 

Sv methods for making the schools 

appy and profitable places for infants have been adopted. The 
vrtat ® kindergarten desks is a 

fs tci-u ^ erection of partitions to divide large rooms 

IS going on slowly. ® 

is d?veW^® present programme the intelligence of the pupils 
memorl ^ *'cmking to do, and less rote Zd 

eTnb,uI+' 'v on the subject matter of lessons, and 

sflHtfwi!” P^seeges in the lessons is now generally 
ctory. Formerly explanation was exceedingly weak. 


Mr. W. 
Pedlow 


Proficiency. 


Junior 

assistant 

mistresses. 


Progrninm 
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Indistinctness, however, in speaking and reading has not been 
got rid of, and in the Counties of Antrim and Derry these defects 
prevail to a much greater extent than in other districts which I 
had charge of. The children are now getting too much help at 
their composition exercises, the result being that the thoughts 
are not their own, and the words used are often the same, or 
almost the same. This is especially the case with compositions 
which follow object lessons, lessons on health and habits, and 
elementary science. There is a tendency to old methods of 
teaching writing and drawing, simply, I think, because they 
require less thought and preparation than the new. Head-line 
copy-books are creeping into the junior standards, and drawing 
sheets are now frequently suspended for the pupils’ imitation. 
Writing from blackboard copies is not well done unless a teacher 
can be spared for the lessons and nothing else, but when this can 
be done the progress is rapid. Too much time is spent at home 
lessons and they are not taken in connection with the subjects 
as taught. The hearing of home lessons is very mechanical 
when taken up for half an hour, and I notice that a great amount 
of the time is spent at oral spelling. Spelling gets quite too 
much time, so, too, does arithmetic, whilst Story Eeaders and 
history get too little. Arithmetic in junior standards is worked 
accurately but very slowly. In senior standards the rules taught 
are fairly well understood, and a fairly good practical knowledge 
is attained, but the advance is slow, and an exceedingly limited 
programme is gone over before the pupils leave school. There 
is improvement in music generally, and there is scarcely a single 
school in which the subject has not been taken up. Needlework 
is not as good as it was some time ago, nor does it receive the 
same time and attention. Cooleery, which has now been made 
an ordinary subject of the programme, will be taught extensively 
during the coming year. Up to the present it is taken up in 
very few schools. Under the head of “ Proficiency ” Mr. Hughes 
writes as follows ; — 


" Owing to the appointment of a considerable number of junior assistant 
mistresses within the last few years the training of infants is now carried 
out in a more efficient manner, as the number of schools in charge of 
one teacher has diminished. Since the introduction of the new methods 
readituj has improved. The chief fault is a want of distinctness usually 
boys’ schools. Little progress has boon made in history. 
This IS a subject in which the majority of the teachers take little interest, 
and consequently it is not taught systematically. Gomposiiion, too, is not 
making rapid progress. Too often it is mere copying out of letters from 
books or from the black-board. Again and again one meets with a letter 
on a certain subject written by a whole standard word for word the same, 
flowing that it must either have been dictated or copied from the board. 
Oral romnosition does not receive enough attention in the junior standards. 
Arithmetic and Geography are, to my mind, the two subjects that have 
not improved under the revised system. They, have both decidedly 
deteriorated. In the case of arithmetic the fact that there is little 
thorough examination to be expected may, perhaps, be the primarr 
cause of this decline. Owing to the multiplicity of subjects in the school 
^rriculum the same attention as formerly is not given to ncography. 
ioo often the lessons consist of one pupil reading from a text hook a long 
list of places and the others pointing them out on a map. What these 
places are, or for what noted, is never brought under the pupils’ notice. 
In many cases even the senior pupils could not describe a journey from 
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one important place to another, or say how to travel from their own 
home to any well-known town in Ireland or Great Britain. For some 
time after the new system came into operation the proficiency in drawing 
improved. Of late years it is at a standstill or retrograing. The black- 
board is beginning to be neglected. The old plan of placing a pattern 
before the pupils and telling them to copy it as best they can, without 
due supervision, is again appearing. There is not sufficient preparation 
for each day’s work in this subject on the part of the teacher.” 


Jfr. Smyth say,s : — 

“ Smdinij is fairly good in most schools. The prevailing defect or fault 
is monotony and want of attention to emphasis and modulation In some 
of the Literary Headers used in our schools the selections of poetry were 
of a poor or indifferent character. I am glad to find a marked improve- 
ment in this respect in some of the Headers that have appeared lately 
Gcograjjhij, though now a distinct subject on the school programme is 
seldom well known or properly taught. Drawing and singing are ’nof 
making much progress ill this district, neither are they retrograding. I 
do not think that drill is so well attended to now as during the first few 
years of the New Programme. An inspector can seldom happen just to hit 
cn the particular day on which ds-ill occurs on the school time table yet if 
he does not ask to see it I find that it is often neglected 
altogether. I do not think that needlcworh is improving. I 
sometimes find a want of sewing materials, or, more often, of knitting or 
darning, or garments. The most unsatisfactory of all the subjects of the 
piogramme is oltject lessons. They are often meagre in quantity un- 
interesting in quality, with no definite aim and no sequence between one 
lesson and another, and lessons of such a kind are fruitless of any good. 
The lessons on hecilth and liohits are useful by giving the children some 
elementary ideas of that most wonderful of all machines, the human body 
and teaching them the laws of health and good living, but too often the 
less^ loses much of its effect through want of preparation, on the part 
of the teacher. Where elementary science is taken there is an excellent 
well-arranged syllabus to work from, and good work is often done.” 


The grouping of standards for most of the subjects of the pro- 
gramme is becoming ooramon. Sometimes there is too much 
grouping, as when all are taken together at music, object lessons, 
or drill. The subject presenting the most difficulty is arithmetic, 
and when the grouping is too extensive the senior pupils make 
too little progress. I often find the division of labour unequal, the 
teacher in charge of the junior standards — usually an assistant 
mistress — having too much to attend to and the principal teacher 
too little. In single rooms the division of labour is sometimes 
earned out too strictly. The masters might occasionally give 
the mistresses a little help when their classes are at subjects 
requiring supervision and little instruction. Junior pupils can 
do practically nothing without a teacher, whilst senior pupils 
can frequently work with profit alone. The occupations of 
infants are not yet sufficiently varied, and their formal lessons 
oiten uninteresting. They have still at times to sit idle, and keep 
quiet, which is a hard task for little ones. Quite recently I 
msited a school where I found 34 infants m a class room in 
charge of pupils, and kept there for almost an hour. This room 
acoommodatecl about 16 pupils. Although these infants com- 
posed much more than one-third of the attendance, in the main 
room the principal teacher, her assistant, and a senior monitor 
were all at work with the other classes. The neglect of infants 
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is, however, disappearing.. As regards oral Eriglish, quite too 
much time is given to formal or class Readers and too little to 
History and Story Hooks. It is usual to devote four or five hours 
weekly to arithmetic, and the longer the time given to it the 
slower the pupils, as a rule, work. Arithmetic on paper is not 
done as quickly as it formerly was on slates, but teachers and 
pupils are gradually becoming accustomed to it. 


Mr. Hughes says : — 


“ The organization of the schools is, on the whole, satisfactory. 
Instances are still to be met with where the grouping of standards is not 
adopted in some small schools. This entails .additional labour on the 
teachers, especially in such a subject as reading.^' 


Mr. Smyth says: — 

” Under the new system of grouping pupils are Icopt hotter at work 
and there is more opportunity for the teacher to fulfil his real function of 
teaching as distinct from superintending than there was formerly. In 
nearly all schools now the teachers recognise this, .and the difficulties and 
objections they used to urge against it are disappearing. Tlie subject in 
which I most frequently find small classes is geography, and this is, in my 
opinion, one of the worst taught subjects in our schools. The secret of 
good organization is a well-constructed time table, and it is only in the best 
schools we find this. Some teachers appear to be for ever experimenting 
on their time tables. One of the sure signs of a bad and worthless teacher 
is when he has to go to consult his time table in order to find out how 
his classes are to be employed. A man who has to consult his time table 
also makes a tacit confession that he has made no preparation whatever 
for his daily woik.” 

The competitions for monitorships are very keen, and Inter- 
mediate pupils seem most anxious to obtain either a monitorship 
or pupd-teachership, and especially in a model school. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the candidates are much better 
prepared than formerly, and that talented boys and girls are 
getting into the Board’s service. The children of very good and 
earnest working teachers are anxious for these appointments, and 
I have noticed for years that the teacher who is very good trains 
his children to be like himself. The criticism lessons aro faithfully 
given, but the criticisms are often meagre and flattering, and 
of no use whatever to the monitor or pupil-teacher. I have 
advised teachers to put their criticisms in the monitors’ or pupil- 
teachers’ note books, so that they may be referred to afterwards, 
and be regarded as some guidance for the prevention of mistakes 
or bad methods. 


Regarding monitors, Mr. Hughes writes as follows: — 

„ " carefully instructed, and seldom fail to 

pa^ the Kings Scholarship Examination at the end of their course. 

Sixteen who attended that examination eight 
came out in the first division and five in the second. Those who have 
^udied in connexion with the Intermediate Course are gradually increas- 
ing, and the general status of the monitors is thereby raised.” 
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Mr. w. 

M sSe “d thefaU paLel ' 

six of them ia fl.4t ‘n 

« ISE“^ 

the schcols^hat hLe '•"Sularly given in all 

The extra and optional branches taught in this oiroidt are r r j 
Uathemaiics, Irish, and French. In between 60 and 60 spools optiona? 

progress^made^rn f in Mathematics, buf the bLoheL 

progress made is not of mucli practioal utility. The pupils leave 

*° <i®’ii''6 any benefit from fte instruc- 
somefb^f in“ ^i^ough their arithmetical knowledge is 

somewhat in advance of those who do not take up the sublect 

then tba Mathematics, that very little more 

regards equations is attempted, and as 

egards Jnsh, that with the exception of one school, extremely 

that this year there is a decided 
improvement in Mathematics- compared with last year. He also 
schools are taking Irish, but only two have been 
uspected, and of these the Organiser reports favourably. 

During the last winter session there were eight evening schools p 

waSe i^-. g°°“k fri”" 

rennrtad iif la country districts. Mr. Smyth 

11 continued open for a whole session 

11 ere well and regularly attended, and did very good work. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant. 


The Secretaries. 


W. PEDLOW. 


» 
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Mr. J, Ro93. 


Unneoes-, 
sary schools. 


don. 


Londonderr?, 

June, 1909. 

Gentlemen, 

In pursuance of your instructions, I beg to submit a general 
thryea?1908 Londonderry Circuit inspected during 

No change has been made in the area of the Circuit or of 
either section since I forwarded my report in 1907. 

pointed out in that report, the number of schools is nnneces- 
iiis educational requirements of the Circuit 
ooiisiderably smaller number properly 
■ • ^ ®0’ Millie this reduction might in some measure after 

its main benefit would be in pro- 
g mciency, inasmuch as it would lead to the provision of 
equipment, and staffing, under which educational 
would be at least rendered possible. In 
unattain^^e^°^^^^ schools this type of educational work is simply 

grants have been withdrawn fron 
tinn of n h rinnecessary schools, and in one case amalgama- 
^ AmL Art ^ girls’ school has been effected. 

BritklAIvi ™ educational Section of the Tranco- 

i^a thA^A °Art lira'll mips 

r?flauAA?^A in England and Wales, 

bv red dnf= ^^i'iand. The sites of the schools were indicated 
mLs and imagine a stranger looking at these 

educlt^orf A rt^^*"'l A®'* *^e Briti.sh Isles was 

arL of th.-fp- provided for as in Ireland. Over the 

in North A A® ^®'"® bewilderingly plentiful— indeed 

To rtf the for little else. 

OTiUhat AfwA th conveyed a deep sense of at 

evil that strikes at the very root of educational progress. 

hatbfpuAAf f **^® P“*. and my colleagues 

advice iif RffnrfQ Muiries, and using persuasion and 

Bohf ols Thofi u 7'^’"®® A® multiplication of small 

Explorers in TtA efforts as yet has been disappointing. 

oStinf awavfl^^ri ®^^ heart-breaking diffioulties-in 

mf coIlZoPs d ,\nt the eradication of what one of 

interest^ A® ®n*®'iigi®d mass of oonflioting 

sSs* ^ f ’ sentiments, that has grown up around 

chools with over^ " task little less disoourag- 

euTOuntwed Lr ^® ®mbarrassments and prejudices 

We "i connection with amalgamation of small 

to this saliitflrv rA-f ^ opposition of school committees 

are tAfoal ™irf f ;• 2^ “'® “^®“bers of these committees 

are typical icpresentatives of the “ Ulster Soot.” To myself 
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Cr?ar we of ^ “ humiliating to think Mr. J. ros». 

PRwntfeZf®^ Channel in regard to the two bedrock 

essentials ot Pfimary education .-—the provision of suitable school 
buildings, and the insistence upon regular attendance. 

Ihough in this question of the reduction of the number of 
unnecessary schools little has yet been effected, Mr. Cnan 
believes that we are on the eve of a more enlightened period in 
regard to this important matter. In this connection he r^orts 

It appears to be hopeless to expect voluntary adoption, of the nolicv 
of amalgamation to any large extent. Public opinlSi S hoZerZn 
questTon“ on authoritative settlement of the 

Wbfct t compulsory amalgamation in 

^ “'■8 unduly multiplied would meet with much 

Sts fi’ if It were possible to offer the inducement of enlarged 

grants m cases in which a central building had to be provided." 

bo!?i ”^“st felt in villages and 

hamlets where rival Protestant denominations have established 
separate schools, not Justified by the number of children avail- 
L foll(Z‘^-Z’^°'^^^'® policy lio sums up 

relaStim o“u?*uut striving to keep up numbers tends to 

for new arriv^l^^**" undto an unseemly scramble 

thai +>ic district. It IS in suck circumstances inevitable 

artfl +V.O+ . ® education, even, in the narrowest sense, should sufEer, 

favnnr ^ topsy-turvy condition of affairs, where a parent confers a 
tear Via ^ ^ child to a particular school, loss of respect for the 

arise ’’’ harmful consequences of such a feeling, should 

It is not altogether in villages and hamlets that I have 
experienced the most unreasoning and utterly indefensible oppo- 
Eiiion to amalgamation. In two oases in the City of Derry, where 
auri°° n religious interests could by any possibility arise, 
wnere the existing accommodation can only be described 
pro-vision of decent central buildings has been 
epeatedly urged without any practical result. 

rather exasperating subieot, where the xt u -u 
has hbhertof^ parties to appreciate the tiue aims of education tag! and 
in rf + largely baffled our efforts, it is gratifying to be able >trnotuial 
^ brighter side to the picture of school ’‘iteratiou. 
esnficZi°'^?n'°“ Circuit. The past two years, and more 

specially the past twelve months, have been marked by a distinct 
ance m the provision of improved school accommodation. 

On this point Mr. Bannan writes : — 

bous?h™LeZ?“f building to replace an old 

eases. Gorrau v ? a'ld hmlding grants have been made in three other 
maU dastroom been enlarged by the addition of a rather 

bai been addS’ ’’y mnnificenoe of the Irish Society a very fine room 
tie Srainf ““in room of 

( ) Infant N.S., in whicii hitherto four teachers have had to 
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Mrry on work simultaneously, is about to bo divided by partitions, and in 
“ povable glazed partition Iras boon provided by tbs 
cboraoterrstro generosity of the patron, Miss Rankin. Ballycregagb non- 
vested school has been practioaUy rebuilt, and substantial improvliSnts to 
Oabiagli school are xn progress. ^ 

In several other instances in this section money has been 
raised awards the local contribution for new buildings, but 
delays have arisen owing to the question of these buildings 
ecoming involved in the wider question of amalgamation. 

Mr. Kyle reports : — 

“ gratifying amount of activity 
vrainl fri™® sehoolhousBs throughout the section, much of it due to 
fOTselpu public fluids being again made available. Building grants 
^.v^he™ nL f T“. ® sMatioiwcl. ami throe of the Eouboj 

evo a “■ aasas applications tor 

dass room. coiisi deration or are ponding. In nine schools 

tio?s r '’5' erection of glazed parti- 

m” 0 £T)ep+ buildings ; in tlireo others enhu’gomonts are in 

!tc Tovp u® ™Proveiiienta as renovation of interior, new funiituro, 
6ffect«riu ""<1 throo others are to bo 

advance in the cbof. represents a substantial 

be dme wtr n t ! ov® “conimodation, but mnoli yet remains to 

ureeX nils “■ »°re or less 

cite and suhiivb.’ oft'*' includnig the woi-st cases, being in tho 

SstrXot rtXltv S T ill the Waterside 

resistance ficcommodation, and the passive 

ir f ^ ^ removed are deplorable. 

e^Lsts '’ 1 “"® renovation how running 

elfeenra.? ®t*'uotures will be swept out of 

have°visitp?^ot^X buildings in course of erection as I 

iTalsln ° n® pl’^strations of the higher 

Not the least nf the °Zd gaining ground in this country- 

education will ^t^otures will confer on 

attach to the offiee dignity and respect that should 

“wes .a teacher. Ballerin school, some four mil® 

p Garvagh, under the Eev. J. 

mises altoffeiher ,®' ^'yP® house, furniture, and pre- 

rural’ schools St ™ 

?St nam^h; eoii,-£ f ^ P®" the village of 

Foyle will nrove mtin^ ®^te overlooking the 

in that neiaW 3 oiirbnr.d to the generosity of a wealthy resident 
mrlSrw Irish village schools. 

-£700 to suuDleinpnt ^ the handsome sum of 

up-to-dar;dn1Sl"qui?^^^^ ThrS'“'* 

miserable hovel, soaroelv Er tLn „ r building supersedes a 
Church new vectod i • than a farmer’s stable. Christ 
ino- advance on anvthin”.! m Derry City represents a oorrespond- 

ani irarcUtSily f finthfgS 

sp..» FF,?tSrX"5’“i‘ 
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modern heating appliances, will enable teachers and children Mr j 
alike to work under conditions hitherto almost totally unknown — 
National schools. The sanitary arrangements and 
lavatory appliances are m keeping with the rest of the building 
new sti-uctures, in addition to providing rooms and sur- 
roundings where i^ucation in the true sense of the word will be 
practicable, will have a far-reaching infiuence in stimulating 

mfri noisome dens in which too often teacher! 

and ohildien have to spend such a large portion of their day 
? already mentioned, an object lesson of this 
tkio IS sorely needed in the City of Deny. This observa- 
1 ^ ®'ll 111® ®ity managers, 

everal of whom exhibit the most praiseworthy keenness in pro- 
tv™ schoolrooms. Three buildings of the newest 

1 ™ hand immediately for E. 0. boys, 

htr ® '1"'®!''® months a good start has been made 

®®r“® suitable buildings, and by the struc- 
taral improvement of a large number of others, and while still 
more extensive improvements are about to be undertaken, much 
remains to be done before the condition of the schools can be 
pronounced moderately satisfactory. In Mr. Bannan’s section, 
oontaimug m all 180 schools, there are 76 single-room school- 
houses, while 126 of the schools there have more than one teacher, 
in lUr. Byles section about half of the schools are defective in 
not having a room for each teacher. As a rule there is desk 
accomodation for about half the pupils on the rolls. The desks 
are tor the most part clumsy and badly shaped, obliging the 
pupils especially to squat forwards in ungainly and 
Mhealthy attitudes at desk exercises. Not the least improvement 
in tne new vested buildings is desks with back rests and 
^aduated in height to suit children of different ages. Some of 
ine rural schools in the Circuit, especially in Mr. Bannan’s seo- 
l®ss seriously overcrowded, and in a large 
numoer the arrangements for ventilation are very imperfect, 
f windows, and the absence of sufficient 

i lor foul air in the walls or roof are very common defects. 


fu this connection Mr. Bannan remarks: — 

scarcely any exaggeration to say of several of the houses in the 
Rfmoi the section that they are but a few degrees above absolute 

VP u ®“^^traotive externally, and internally badlv equipped and badly 
bp l.p ui ’ , y removed from the ideal' school, which should 

be healthy, cheerful, and home-like. ' 


for^rrir?h!’^- are appreciating much more highly than Taste and 

fif-ni f ^ V ^ iDiportaace of keeping the rooms clean. We are cleanliness, 
however, from the moderate requirement of a monthly 
j floors; from two to six times a year being usually 
bnf S'Oequate. Wire mats have come into almost general use, 

.f. i^uddy condition of the school surroundings in winter 
clean a hurried scrape on the mat insufficient for foot 
in . but rare instances sweeping is regularly attended 

, tne brush used is, I find, often too soft; a good stiff brush 
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capable of removing partially dried mud should be used in all 
schools, at least for a first scrubbing each afternoon. The prac- 
tice of brightening the rooms by window gardening and less 
frequently by well chosen pictures on the walls is happily 
extending. Much depends on the taste of the teacher ; women arc 
usually more alive than men to the advantage of bright, attractive 
surroundings, though even among women teachers one finds 
occasionally much apathy on these matters. I recently visited 
two schools under women teachers on one day ; the first, thoueh 
not actually neglected in regard to cleanliness, was miserably 
dreary and depressing; the second, held in a much poorer build- 
^ quite a model of attractiveness owing to the good taste 

ot the teacher shown in successful window gardening and in 
brightening the walls by well chosen pictures. In regard to this 
branch of school-keeping, Mr. Bannan writes: — 

hilt attractive schoolroom exerts an unoonscioua, 

hrad influence on the susceptible character ot child- 

and hv rte itLs® I g'lid to sny, a™ fully alive to this fact, 

Loration l ™ of flowers, pictures, and other simple forms ol 

to the school life^™° uiuch to add a new element of brightness and interest 

On the same subject, Mr. Kyle says ; 

m"nota‘‘oft«FJ^«‘‘ ™“'?osiug number of the schools flowers are grown 
met with but with admirable effect. Tastefully kept grounds are also 
Tnv Ste'fnFoFiF ti-ofloontly. Playgrounds of fufficiont size, at 
botti in urban **1® exception rather than the rule, 

preference for tb latter there seems to be a strong 

RenuLTeame, adjoining stretch of road, 

orerent Mess tr ’’® ®noouraged by teachers, not only to 

LIuse inlbem , to ooojoint action, and 

of iuferinritv ms F schoolroom is crushed under a sense 

raaSnlnFa bosuF “PEOrt™ity of showing his capacity, and thus 

iS citv Iwe’^ . ® self-respect. Except in a few sehods, mostly 

h'lraries a^^XaSve^^^ 

to be able to concur in the favourable opinion 
colleagues as to the worth of the 

emiWlv^in^buF stand out so pre- 

their schnnls and aptitude that it is a positive treat to visit 
ts advtntno; f°=^.work is now Lll understood, and 

Unnrndu 1 appreciated; consequently unskilled and 

S but a 1 ctT “ evidence in the schools than for- 

the mea^^p resourcefulness in turning to the best account 

mv«Sf S ™ o^ir schools is still with us. Both 

myself and my colleagues have been agreeably surprised at the 
success as teachers of the Junior assistant mistressei 

Mr. Bannan writes: — 

charge^of S qualified teachers, principals, and assistants in 

SL out of *>^®»® 80 p.c. are trained, 

cfser the teacher. msignifioant proportion of exceptional 

cases, the teachers appear to be doing honest, and, on the whole, effective 
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work. They differ considerably, of course, among themselves in capacity Mr. J. Rosa. 

and attainments. A comparatively large number, I am glad to say, are — 

highly successful teachers j but even -where achievement is more modest 

one has seldom to complain of lack of interest in work— the unforgivable 

sin in the teacher. Indeed, the earnestness and enthusiasm displayed by 

many teachers under most depressing circumstances are beyond all praise. 

There is considerable evidence of study of the official ‘ Notes,’ and of text- 
books on special subjects. The duty of definite preparation for each day’s 
work is now well understood, and in some form or another evidence of 
such preparation is generally available. Most teachers keep brief daily 
notes, sketching in outline the main lessons to be taught, with occasionally 
more fully developed notes on certain subjects. 

“ There are 69 junior assistant mistresses employed in the schools in 
this section. As a rule, they have proved much more successful .tsa-chers 
than could have been anticipated, and manv of them have shown remark- 
able aptitude for their work.” 


Mr. Kyle reports : — 

" The personnel of the teachers remains substantially as it was two 
years ago, and the favourable opinion of their mei-its as a body of public 
servazits, which I had then formed after a short acquaintance with the 
section, has been confirmed by fuller experience. Judged by their good 
intentions the preponderating majority would, I believe, occupy a high, if 
not the highest, position. In teaching, however, as in all arts and 
professions, the desire to excel, though of prime importance as a factor 
in success, does not necessarily ensure excellence of achievement, and not a 
few hold a lower place by their deed than they would by their thought. 

But the supreme test — the actual work in the school-room — is passed 
successfully by a goodly number, who possess in varying degree natural 
aptitude for -beaching and influencing children, but who in all cases make 
methodical preparation for each day’s work, attend carefully to revision, 
and aim at steady sustained progress the whole year through. In the 
city facilities for systematic study are afforded by the Technical school 
and by Gaelic classes ; and I understand that a considerable number of 
teachers from the city and neighbourhood avail themselves of these 
opportunities. There can be no doubt that eveiything which, wi-thout 
encroaching unduly on the -teacher’s time, helps him to maintain the 
mental attitude of the learner is a clear gain. Good progress has been 
made in grasping the spirit of the new system in its emphasis on the 
cultivation of intelligence and of expression, in its attention -to the 
demeanour of the children, and in its recognition of the effect of environ- 
ment. There are still some, but this number is diminishing, whose aim 
appears to be to simply prepare for an annual examination, after which 
a period of slackened efforts may be enjoyed; this mistaken notion, how- 
®Y®r, cannot much longer survive the constant change from year to year 
of the month of inspection." 

As a general rule, throughout the Circuit, the children come Attendance, 
at an early age to School. The proximity of the school to their 
doors probably conduces to this early attendance; unfortunately 
this convenience has no corresponding effect in retaining them 
at school, and the early age at which they leave results in their 
lapsing into semi-illiteracy before they are grown up. Until 
some means can be devised to check this serious leakage of pupils 
at an age when they have just begun to acquire the rudiments of 
an education fitting them for the business of life, our system must 
remain largely disappointing in its outcome. Their total time 
ID school would suffice to equip our children fittingly for the 
struggle that awaits them, provided their entrance and leaving 
were each deferred for a couple of years. The character of the 
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. Ross. 


™ “j. >■* I 

City its worWot ,‘= i“‘, administered in Derry 

Srt vXir particularly ineffective in Limavady rural 

“;.4t”£CS: 

rolls. average number on the 

record of^^ttendSce 0 ^*"^ ^ separate 

of tS Act w^arTSl «i® “8® 

effects. ’ ^ position to judge with certainty’ of its 

ly-egard to attendance Kr. Kyle reports as follows:- 

was 77.7, having I'egwlai-ity in the city schools 

would suggest if less enercrp+iV^ol months. My observations 

committees; e.c., I have noter) under other 

had paid only four visits in +U 1 ’'"here the school attendance officer 
the same oom^nAtee) where onfv “1““^?'- “<* ('“* ““'1® 

months. In the latter scSol thl^+t ", P“«i “ “ 

irregular, but, according to my inlbrnot'”™ pupils was errtremelj 

to secure compliance with tS^Act 8*«PS had ever been takei 

adult farm labourers necessitates +h districts the scarcity of 

seasons in spring aAd aZmu Vut%r^rr“^ of children at the busy 
IS somewhat concealed by 

vacation at those times. ^In Inishnw^t +i — ^ # much of the annual 

of children of tender vear«5 cpt« hiring for the summer half-year 

a distance is very common and 70img as eight— to farmers at 

places most serious obstacles hi th„ ^ objections, this 

Their attendance at school is limit n T ^ educational progress, 

they are not alw.ays Ssposed to of which 

imposes not only aheavv^ hnf £, “lost, so that their presence 

?n reaching niLhood ian; ,fZm 

inquiries I have made it wnnM practicallv illiterate. From 

eases due to financial necessitv ^ is not in many 

a usage which probably origiJAted*iA”llsr *° *°"ghtless acquiesoenoe m 
hardened into custom TK« prosperous times, and has now 

whom change tW??Skeno^ nf u migratory labouUrs, many of 

portion of the attendance at year, constitute a substantial 

of the section, and ?Mr rotw H -f fP^^^iUy in the eastern side 
tion of education, make then? parents’ feeble apprecia- 

point of view.” ^ omising material from the teachers 

reports?— healtli of the pupils, Mr. Bannan 

been adversely aSectS^by" e'pidemics ®of attendance at many schools has 
a virulent outbreak of diphtheria I and in one locality bj 

number of children with detective eyeslg\r irSormaTCV.^^ls » 
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possible source of injury to tlie eyes of ckildren I have often to call Mr. J. Ross, 
attention to faulty arrangement of desks with regard to the light. I — 
frequently notice that the print of books in the children’s hands is much 
too small — and iu particular that the books in use at the time of religious 
instruction are often printed in a microscopic type that must involve 
considerable strain on the eyesight of the children. The characteristic 
indications of adenoid growths are often observable, and are generally 
to be met with in moi’e than one member of the same family.” 

In view of occasional outbreaks of virulent epidemics the use 
of slates, and yet more the odious method of cleaning them that 
still largely obtains, constitute a serious menace to the public 
health. 

There is no properly equipped room for babies in any school 
in this Circuit. In the absence of such provision the attendance 
of children under five years of age is undesirable from an educa- 
tional point of view. It is quite impossible to fit into the organi- 
zation of any ordinary school any fully satisfactory scheme for 
the training of these very young children. The best that can 
be done for them must be largely a compromise, more or less 
unsuccessful, between matters essentially diverse — ^the teaching of 
older children and the training of babies. It is doubtful if 
children at this tender age derive benefit either physically 
or mentally from their attendance at school, while, on_ the 
other hand, such children may lose so much from unskilful 
handling, and unsuitable environment, and the enforced 
repression of their natural activities, that they would be 
distinctly gainers by exclusion from all schools where special 
provision in a separate room was not made for their reception. 

Apart, however, from the defective provision for children under 
five, I am glad to be able to report that sounder ideas on infant 
management are gradually gaining ground in the Circuit, and it 
is^but right to acknowledge that much credit for the improvement 
in this respect is due to the work done in the classes for junior 
assistant mistresses held by the Kindergart'en organizers. _ As a 
direct result of these classes a beginning has been made in the 
correlation of lessons; a fuller use of black-board sketches, and 
increased skill in handling the limited appliances for infant 
training available in the schools, are also observable. The 
benefit derived from these classes is, however, deprived of its full 
effect by the absence of properly furnished class-rooms, and the 
lack of appliances for providing suitable occupations. In the 
larger schools, with infant departments, and even in special 
infant schools, the chief defect lies in an eagerness to teach and 
a neglect to train the infants. This grave fault, and the 
assigning of unduly large classes of infants to one teacher, are 
abuses against which apparently one may protest in vain; per- 
verted ideas and antiquated methods die hard. Even apart from 
the total lack of suitable provision for babies, the accommodation 
in the infant schools remains unsatisfactory. Six of these schools 
have only a single room, though in five out of the six a second 
teacher is employed. We have given much attention in the 
past year to the rate of progress of the infants. ISTow that the 
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s “““• '“"r .« . .» .< ii. 

the whole we find in ttufoa^a ff available. On 

distinct improvement in oral Encll^l!*^ “™' 

and a juster appreciation df tPo ^uclading oral expression, 

be exp'ectcd to "ss ° 


New sub- 
jects and 
uew 

methods. 


In regard to the latter point Mr. Kyle remarks :_ 

seven, who°£d ItSe™ fo“over witli— 6.3., a boj of 

regularity, and who seemed intelliaerf^ “™rag! 

One cannot but wonder what would ®to''.ggliug with it is an 01. 

started her child to road at the am fl feelings of a mother wlo 
found BO little nrov™« bun ton minutes I ' 


v/ixaiM iOiia at th« ncva £ .0 * " WiiO 

found BO little nroureiB b™ ton minutes help 

with this case, I have recently found in a?, ,“onths. In contra^ 

the infants had most of their teaching t*.^*”'* school in Inisluiweii, where 
m her first year of service a imdn® from a junior assistant mistreii 

“t7th“i^tXgtf St\feS5.°* ‘^*b lattg =L.fS 

to ^tC^Xft®oT°tte^Lw°m ®fPei-ionc6 in this Circuit as 

hesitation in saying that tho p!i methods, I have no 

tmotly advanced ®Their i^tor!vf “*r Pupils has dis- 

been quickened, and their intair^^ world around them has 
In one all important resnect 'S®ffce has been rendered keener, 
with the progress made in^thA’ I fim far from satisfied 

teg of the o&ddren"n otol^ernf ^ -■ ^ ^^^r to the train- 

them some command of lano-nt, ^pssoh and the imparting to 
has been done ^ftis endTut^^l? expression. Something 
Ulster. 't is an uphill task in Northern 

and revSon^of ewors°reoe1ve ^ advance, and the correction 
correction often involves ardn’nnv attention. This 

teachers carry home iImb hund^ frequently the keener 

out of school hours. Tbis labo ®^ ®c *^^® ®^®f^oises for correction 
but is often unproductive of +b marking is not only heavy 
lessened if the Gaining in cm®' it would be much 

were more general, and if the w f f already referred to,, 

from the outset for new and were more freely used 

eye of the child woulTbe ^is way the 

form of words — the foundatinn *°,,°^®ef'^ation of the correct 
slipshod pronunciation and an®!, spelling — whereas, 

sources of bad spelling. The ®'f'e the main 

basing the written work on sound of composition— 

and pursued with even mnd^rft J adopted 

unproductive labour in subse°auent®r ^1- ^rgely obviates 
^ correction of the exercises. 

In regard to general proficiencv U-r r> 

“The teachinc of ?■ • reports: — 

before the children I* invariably begin# 

the expression lags behind through the 

“bi'dren in tbiB section to speak in ** difficult to get 

mfvor“°l““* read by tbe ^ understand, 

universal use of additional ELdere'^ ‘ ““ub increased. The 

weaaere, of a more or less attractive kind, 
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has helped considerably to develop the pupils’ appreciation and under- Mr. 
standing of the printed language— which is, after all, the main end to be * 
aimed at in the teaching of reading. From this point of view the teaching 
of reading is not by any means unsatisfactory. 

I am inclined to think that too much time is devoted to formal lessons 
in grammar, and too little to exercises exemplifying its practical use in 
the correction of errors made by the pupils in speech and -writing. 
Analysis is most freq^uently dealt with in an illogical and mechanical way. 

‘‘The teaching of geography continues to be unsatisfactory on the 
whole. The principle of proceeding from the known to the unknown is 
seldom observed. In too many schools the old results programme appears 
to be still in force, and the map of the world usurps the place which should 
be occupied by a thorough study of the surroundings of the school. 

“ In only one school have I observed any use made of models, and there 
is but one relief map in the section. Very -valuable lessons of a practical 
kind might be given on the ordnance map, which is to be found in nearly 
every school, but is not often used for the purposes of instruction. In 
the better schools work of some intelligence is done in the higher standards, 
and there is evidence of the study by the teachers of text-books in which 
the subject is dealt with on modern lines. 

“ No subject of the school curriculum has suffered more from bad 
teaching than arithmetic; but rational methods have now got at least a 
foothold. In the lower standards the instruction has become more 
intelligent, and, as a rule, the application of the simple rules is fairly 
well considered. Common defects in the treatment of the subject in the 
more advanced standards are — insufficient use of oral and mental work, 
the impractical character of the examples set for solution, and the 
unnecessarily laborious processes adopted. There is seldom adequate 
discussion of a problem before it is worked by the pupils, or any attempt 
to make a rough approximation to the answer. 

"In a few schools good work has been done in history, but as a rule 
the valuable scheme outlined in the official notes has not yet been adopted. 

A comparatively small number of -teachers have taken up ‘ Nature 
Study ’ with enthusiasm, and with very valuable results. 

'\IfTavnng is taught in every school, and singing in the very great 
majority. The character of the work done in singing is fair. Soft sweet 
tone is rarely to be met with. Judging by the successful result of the 
first annual festival held in April last, the competitions for school choirs, 
instituted by the Coleraine Musical Association, appear to be destined to 
have a powerful influence in improving the character of the singing in 
the schools. 

" In a few schools the pi'oficiency in needlework is excellent, in the 
majority fair. So far as my experience goes collective lessons in this 
branch are not often given." 


Of proficiency in the general curriculum, Mr. Kyle reports as 
follows : — 

** 9 ^ subjects that have always been included in the programme 
hmglish is that in which, in my experience, there has been the greatest 
advance in the effectiveness of the teaching — through attention to the 
subject-matter of what is read, and regular practice in oral and written 
composition. There is still, indeed, much unskilful teaching of reading, 
as the following recent, exijerieuce shows. At what was nominally the 
lesson, a small class of children were reading the story of Caedmon. 
^ reading aloud had completed the third paragraph in which 
a dream of Caedmon was related, I intervened to ask who had been 
dreaming, but no one in the class could tell. In such cases — by no means 
80 rare as they should be — invariably set the children -fco find the desired 
mformation by re-reading the passage, and hope that the sight of their 
brightened faces is not lost upon the teacher. 


r. Roas- 
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i3iss:€ill 

Standard III. children wlin ^ found m one school 

tions involving money reduction of correctly mental caloula- 

decimals, fractions t * tie common weights and measures, 

and ‘Nature form a fa^ ’ 

teaching; but I am^bonnd^o s«>Jstitute for Science 

taken n|intL^rfutXl%\?hi^!fto-be*o^ 
beWe:/Z'wfea“gh? anfthe poorlXgV sTo:! 

tangs'^"'' “■■““=^‘“088 drawing is. on the whole reasonably well 

thrSect*her*°ufdTvidL’‘"^ lesson to give 

attained, otherwise the wtrt is^nXmallv Proposs is usually 

like to see more class +Rnf'h;v« a,. £ly less good. In all cases one would 
fuller recognition of the faot\h^o^ demonstration pieces, and a 

Hand and Bye Training an^heref this is a form of 

that in ever/day life ^ihTnofhrdre^ereLl^ti^L^^^^^^ “““““ 

it arelreruentlyC l”«^Xufl"silV‘‘°““ *“ 

practice, combiMd with co^tant Stent; on' t””' ® 

recommended by me.” attention to posture and gait, is being 

variousTraTohpi ® collective teaching in 

has 'ZI2^n 

ssSirS"-™ 

readiness on the nart nf ^ found, as a rule, much 

attentive to thdr^Siudies 'anTth^^ employed in the Circuit are 

distinct aptitude for iea’chine ^Twfr promise of 

f ur leaonmg. Iheir training, is on the whole 
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successfully carried out. A common defect in tlie criticism J- 
lesson is that _ the group of pupils selected for instruction is 
already acquainted with the subject to be taught ; this error of 
judgment gives an air of unreality to the whole proceeding. 


In regard to monitors, Mr. Kyle writes: 

J'The position of monitor is much sought after in this section, there 
four candidates for each appointment for which 
official authorisation is given. The resulting competition ensures that 
those selected are fairly well qualified by scholarship, and the plan 
introduced last year, of summoning those not in their final year of service 
to a common centre for examination on the prescribed programme, has 
bad the most beneficial effect in securing sustained attention to their 
studies. In the current year 50 monitors are employed, distributed among 
dU schools. As many visits as possible have been paid at the times fixed 
cor criticism lessons ; and while some instances of negligence in regard 
to these nave come to light, they are in most cases regularly given, and, 
on the whole, with good results in fostering presence of mind and self- 


been taught in i!5 schools in Cookery, 
me Ooleraine section, and in 22 in the Londonderry section of the 
Circuit ; four out of the five girls’ schools in niy own iiiiniediate 
onarge have taken up this branch. In the total absence of 
special class-rooms the subject is handled with praiseworthy 
omcieiicy. lluoh of the credit for popularizing and extending 
instruction in cookery in this Circuit is due to Miss Stevenson, 
who shows much persuasiveness and tact in dealing 
with the teachers who attend her classes. 

Mgebra and arithmetic have been taken as an extra in a Extras 
considerable number of schools; geometry and mensuration are 
soiMwliat less popular. Mr. Bannan’s experience is that the 
prohoiency in these extras is not improving ; in those oases tested 
uy me, it varies from fair to very good or excellent. Both these 
Mhool successfully taught in Londonderry Boys’ Model 

. is taught in a few schools. In the past year it has been 
introduced into Rathlin Island school, the only portion of the 
eastern section where the spoken language still survives. It is 
uught with enthusiasm and success in St. Eugene’s Cathedral 
onvent K.S., in Derry city, and here its effects have been very 
pronounced in brightening the intelligence of the senior pupils. 

In regard to evening schools Mr. Kyle reports: — 

winter 1908-9 there were eleven evening schools in 
Thrpp with a combined average attendance for the session of 762. evening 
Manv ^hese, with a combined average of 460, were in the city of Derry. 
oopt-oi-' , conducted on tbe Inishowen sea-board were not in 

this icn, partly because the teachers found their strength overtaxed by 
atto cudition to their day school work, and partly also because the 
had fallen off owing to the exhaustion of the supply of illiterates, 
rtn - lurormation supplied to me it is clear that in these remote districts 
isning schools were a great boon.” 
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only two evening schools in Mr. Bannan’s section, 
=■ one of whioii is in Eatlilin Island. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 


J. Ross, 

Senior Inspector, N.SS. 
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CIECUIT 14. 

GENERAL REPORT POE 1908-9. 

Galway, 


Gentlemen, 


7th July, 1909. 


T W +n instructions of the -2nd April, 1909, Staff. 

Galwnv y™ following report on the schools of the 

ualway Oircmt I have been much aided in its preparation by 

^ received from the Inspectors 
associated with me during the past year. My present 
L .1 ? P- Morgan, B.A., who 

rGaCl stationed 

Mr Morgan’s connection with the circuit, however, 

Mr^r 1st March last. His predecessor in charge, 

aftov J B.A., was then transferred to Roscommon, 

alter some hve years’ service in the County Galway. 

m^LSt"fL^190?“anH*tr' School 

No olinTuro Lo remain just as they were then, supply, 

nunhat ™ boundaries, but the 

aTn.1 • lias undergone a slight diminution. Owing to 

vAmoK population and a lessening school attendance, amal- 
1“ u “ schools continues to take efleot in a few cases 

Irhl Ti schools, which gave a total of 419 

dnuhtiio numbers only 412. Elsewhere it would, 

1°®® “ *1^® respect might be partially 
has nrn t- “^® compensating gains. But with us the account 
eSX .if applications for building 

nnaniifffif rnade to the Commissioners include three pro- 
posals to build schools in localities that had none before. Two 
1^®''®’ “ recommended themselves to 
fX thel! '’’I* tliird has not borne suooess- 

notiL a W inquiry. When I look round the circuit I 

reach frnTvi ^ — places that are out of convenient 

be mpf f the neighbouring schools. Attempts will, no doubt, 
localiX, hme to time to supply the school needs of these 
to incTPo'oo oases of the kind are not likely in the near future 
regiS '*PP’'®®''‘’''y the number of schools on our Circuit 

aiSf ®'^PP^y’ therefore, may be reported as School 

werennt • f® “stances the positions of the school-houses 
giZ Tc^ooXiZ^ ^ convenient site for a 

MnsideratioL met'® ""u obtainable, but many 

is, of ooXsf f f*® fs®ntial. The population centre 

stands aTX; the school site 

at one considerable distance from this centre the children 

Bine of the area have a choice of two schools, while those 
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lit® 'f the marginal districts at the other side are deprived of 
regular and continuous schooling. Tie 
younger the children are, the more prohibitive the disability 

nntiP +>,», 1 ^allring long distances morning and evening; but 
[.sacted their seventh or eighth year distances 

cold f to non-attendanoe during 

cold and inclement seasons. It thus happens that in many schools 

ve^v CXd "g® diminS 

y largely during the wiiiter and spring quarters. 

nmVits centres however, are not fixed and immovable 

C tnnr? y ^1 Galway_the county with which 

land rnani7 n-f Concerned — tracts of unoccupied grazing 

XrvT l“-g® ®^tent. meet the traveller at frequent 

attsndrnVos^»nf-'^«‘^'®P“®®® contribute nothing to tho school 
no olaiiti to ’ho T present depopulated condition they have 
oneiit mi of rllne f f “'nas. But by the 

re neonlad Parliament they aro being gradually 

to Le thft the a P™®®®ding slowly; out it is not difficult 

beine fiP economic conditions of tho county are 

Hrowth and t * ‘ “ ?°“ung years will register a large 

ion TC mnv hPP distribution of our rural popult 

the school sunh^v incrGasing and re-adjusting 

itself sensiblv felt nt the need has not yet commenced to make 
nv a very few points, and its bear- 

ings. therefore, need not be discussed at any length here. 

in’the"bliMLP“‘d^-'‘'' ^ of activity 

this M“d®falleV,^?™''h'^®''* school-houses. Work of 
suspension oftheltTte^^^^ P.®"®<^ .f 

able mauasers are fill!?!,. r ™ * grants are again avail- 
early coSnoement prepari^ for the 

works are aotuallv in operations. In ten oases the 

designed accordin/ to the nfwelV "'u y school-houses, 

stage of comnletioii fti-o fmi'e so far reached the 

of existiinCaes ha™!f t' *^® ®^l^rg™ent and remodellmg 
some of tirSiLiTfr i “^d® in several instances; and 

favourable conditions now'^L*nhn'hf^T“*®^® **^® 

In this way somethin <y to *° nece,ssitous localities, 

the scholaTs aTvaSef of snf *° ®®®"^® 

m keeping with modern requirement? Bn tTh'^ structural desigii 
direction has not vet hp^Ari movement in this 

for many years treom^tTp 

county will have to be^duoatedTn I °f ‘i*'® 

ted in school-houses of obsolete typfls- 

to four twreoeated among us. bslong 

elements, but little more that coll?fitf?p'“®„®^®^*®^ 
modation. We have ten sclinmi i ™^y called school aooom- 
nave ten school-houses of this class here still; 
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appeara'^ce if fn“y IfZ’ rf fh 

about gjvmg way to new school-houses at aw 

erection, and the others are likely to follow at an LriyaX" 

recfft oonsWion" 'SoLes 

stantial in framework and masonrv ^ -Rff sometimes sub- 
are imperfecf.lv furnished anrl cases they 

of comfort anf convSce Is a the elementf 

■ porch, offices, and other essential of ceiling, 

while the premises are invariablv ton rettt^^^i noted; 

lighting and ventilation are oemrallv rlrfeot^’ Si® 
building shows considerabhiSdiv dufl 

from the poorer and more dilapidated speciISs &„^®S“““S 
in appearance to the thatched hovef eenur erf 
towards the side that connects with thn w ’ ranging up 
vested school-houses. I Tm Sed to °f 

few apologists at the present time and /look *^P® 

building activity that has now sat in n= / to the revival of 
extinction. ® promise of its ultimate 

survif als^ The 

call for a passing reference Thesfi 

part, two-siriedrhfXfone^orooS T 

and the other on the upper floor- enb tb ground floor 

generally approached frZ the ontsidf /y / stonHi/^'* '' 

tSssiaa^ 

£vEs H‘S'= "• 

off if Pa^ A -F ^ sizable room, with a class-xoom leading 

but as nf reaf r look weH? 

of thoL ?o j/t tf available for the greater numbel 

their freshneTs 1 l/L®fP®”®^ P^“* “<i «°l°^r lose 

slates LdtnL” Jr P'P®® §®‘ fractured, 

unhinge/ TLfcbonYb'^^'^'^’ get teokel, and doors 
renair^into ^“^““Phorises then pass from the stage of good 

have nothing more/n? throughout 4 ioh they 

barely sufficfeid to wffb ® oeeasiorie] handf 

I see no bnn/ * ^ P ram-proof and habitable. Indeed 
premature/ *° 1>®°°“16 

modern dLe I cJnno 7 r™ school-houses of 

materials are nffa^ i suspicion that inferior building 

of them arable to bo/i “f 

0 boast of careful and conscientious workman- 


Mr. J. 
Daltok. 
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sMp. It is a oommon experieiice to see the ceilings giving wav 
■within a year, perhaps within a month, after they have been 
plastered ; the laths getting stripped, sometimes in broad patches 
sometimes all over from wall to wall. So frequently does this 
occur that I make it a point to advise managers to substituta 
wooden for plaster ceilings in their plans for proposed new 
school buildings. It is not merely that wood makes the room 
look warmer, cleaner and more comfortable, a more important 
recommendation is that under a wooden ceiling the pupils are 
safe froin injury, while^ one can never feel at ease about their 
safety with a sheet of brittle and badly-worked plaster over their 
heads. 


When the present-day requirements are taken account of, a 
considerable percentage of the vested houses of recent construc- 
tion, as well as of those of earlier date, must bo classed with 
the great bulk of the non-vested buildings as antiquated aud 
unsuitable for the purposes of effective organisation. The class- 
room is a special characteristic of the modem vested school; 
and of all architectural contrivances the class-room is now ths 
most obsolete and irremediable. In a one-teacher school it does 
not actually embarrass the organisation, for the simple reasoB 
that the organisation is independent of it. The room is not 
wanted, and need not be used. But in a two-teacher school the 
class-room is an obstruction that makes a smoothly-working 
organisation impossible. If, as often happens, the class-room is 
small, there is no way out of the difSoulty. Where it is of 
reasonable size, the best that can be done is to remove the 
gallery that always occupies a large share of the floor space, 
and to have the room thus prepared then supplied with desks 
suitable for the junior pupils. But it is only rarely tlie 
dimensions of the class-room will he adequate for an entire 
mvision. Hence the very best use that can be made of it entails 
the separation of the school into two unequal divisions, and 
consequently an unfair apportionment of the work between the 
teachers. In arranging schemes of organisation for such schools, 
teachers have to be satisfied with a compromise. 
While aiming at the system that the Code and the Inspectors 
would impose on them they can, at best, only partially attain 
It, and they are often compelled by defective structural conditions 
to seek for a substitute in some cumbrous makeshift. 

It will take many long years to fully remedy this unsatis- 
taotory state of things. But I expect that before the time comes 
j next General Report some advance will be 
made in this circuit; and that, by the erection of new buildings, 
and the remodellmg of existing houses, a fair number of schools 
01 the new designs will have come into use. Only three sohool- 
honses constructed on the revised plans have yet been 
completed, and Loughrea claims the first of them. Heretofore 
me town and its environs were indifferently served by three 

oys schools, of antiquated patterns, but owing to the exertions 
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uf the Bishop of Clonfert, the Most Eev Dr OT)pt i, 

been replaced by one flourishine sS of 

and fitted up with all the modern Ippointme^s ^ 

of kZiLg'the°so*hoo^ improvement in the manner Cl«ner 

for Ms seftion :- premises. Mr. Mahon testifies 

71i 6 pr6rtiis€S <irs. on. tb.6 wlinlfl lron+ ^ js * i 
and, in not a few instances, are exceedimrlv state, 

now to find any case of %-o2 Set fn +>,« 

remark which applies equally to the out offi™, Ju "i^f-^hneBs, a 

Flowers are grown'’ in a numhL‘o“f “L^ltf^n “^ 0 ^ 0 ^ 

Mr. Shannon likewise states that :~ 
that’J^relrriT school-rooms receive more attention 

I am further pleased to be able to note that the western or r 

towTd“1h\faLlv'rJ^"““ irSug IzVir^ 

towarhs this salutary leform. A considerable number of the 
school-houses in the poor villages along the coast are now models 
of cleanliness, and some of them furnish superior examples of 
taste and neatness. These schools cannot fad to send a whole- 
some and sweetening influence, like a beam of warm suMMht 
personal habits of the children who attend them’ 
and thus to help forward the cause of domestic refinement and 
of physioa. well-being among the rising generatim It ^ 
gratifying to feel that on this urgent queslot, the v2e of the 
school inspector is no longer a solitary sound losing itself in the 
wldsrness. The sanitary reformer is now abroad, and bands 
tbom and distinguished workers are everywhere enrolling 
*u™„g^t Om oan hardly be 

it public conscience has been really touched 

and that the responses which it seems to make to the reformer’s 
to anvonfi®! steady and practical purpose. But 

clea?toa? fVh'i® conditions, it must be 

of tL ’ 1 sanitation is to triumph in the homes 

decisive to? oVv • fi,®''* fi^t 

uecisxve victory won in the primary schools. 

squalid the home surroundings of Ems™!n. 
h chooWn""’ ^dispensable becomes the taty Ti 

*° concentrate every resource of precept and 

eoniH Lh untiring crusade against the nnwhole- 

4 degrading practices that have been established by 
teachers already said, a respectable proportion of the 

Tea m»rX^ b congested settlements along the 

occasion; and I 

'J’be efforts are bearing visible fruit. 

eeabnfrH heretofore scourged periodically the helpless 

W PeP^larton have become less frequent an'd less destruc- 

hem’to?f '* ^® 9’^®rtioned, I think, that the schools have 

een instrumental in producing this happy result. 
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In other parts of the circuit the teachers have not shown at all 
the same readiness to move forward in the cause of oleanlinass 
which is only less sacred than that of godliness ; and the condition 
of many of their schools still loaves miicli to be desired. Ifrou 
time to time, indeed, I meat teachers to whom cleanliness and its 
cause seem to be no more than vague conceptions, unsupported 
by any lively outward sense. Dirt may accumulate on every 
side of them, but they are only half conscious of its presence 
The first essential for them is to cultivate a cleanly eye— an eye 
that will be hurt by the faintest signs of foulness or disorderli- 
noss, and that will give the mind within no rest until tho 
discomforting sight has disappeared from view. A famooi 
philosopher was Imown to be afflicted with colour blindness; but 
he succeeded, notwithstanding, in aohioving a groat name as a 
pioneer of science. But a teacher who happens to suffer from 
dirt blindness can never hope to distinguish himself for the 
tasteful keeping of his school, much less to acquire a reputation 
as a leader in the anti-dirt propaganda. Two or three of bis 
boys \vill probably be told off in the evening to give a superficial 
brushing to the more accessible parts of the floor, and tho room 
may, or may not, get a hurried dusting the next morning; but 
beyond these perfunctory operations the routine performance of 
the disagreeable duty is rarely carried. Occasionally, no doubt, 
the Inspector’s suggestions for the thorough cleansing and beau- 
tifying of the place may be favoured with some grudging 
compliance, but only at the price of being considered faddist 
and unreasonable. 

We do not realise, I think, how much the health of the pupils 
is liable to suffer in ill-kept schools. We are all ready to 
acknowledge, as a theoretical proposition, that the bodies of thi 
children we are educating have a first claim on our care. But 
m practice we concern ourselves mainly with the quality of tts 
instruction our scholars receive, and only very secondarily witt 
the quality of the air they breathe during their long school hours, 
In a,cting thus we behave unwisely, even as mental trainers, for 
we Ignore the stern fact that the mind will not develop freely 
arid fully while the body is defrauded of its elementary wants. 
I feel assured mat, as school life comes to be more closely studied, 
more and more emphasis will be placed year by year on the 
necessity of securing faultless physical conditions for the growing 
children who are educated in primary schools. It is of mors 
vital consequence for a child to be provided with a plentiful 
supply of pure, warm, health-sustaining air, and to be practised 
m the proper mode of breathing it, than it is to be made exp^t 
in the rules of arithmetic. 

I advert to the second requirement advisedly — the right use of 
Che organs of respiration — because I find that no heed whatever 
IS paid to it, even in the schools that are kept scrupulously deal 
and always well ventilated. I rarely meet a class of hoys, and 
still more ^f^cely a class of girls, who have been trained to stand 
or sit or hold themselves as they ought. From constantly 
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bendmg over books and papers the growing bodies of the children M, J. p 
acquire a crooked set : the chests getting contracted, the shoulders D'U-tom. 
swoped ai^ narrow, the whole appearance dwarfed and un- ~ 
shapely. The penalty for this does not stop with awkwardness 
of mien and ungainliness of gait. The weakened lung power 
too often expropes itself in a blanched face, a ready susceStibilitv 
to di^sease and a generally impaired physique. I do not mean 
to advocate any ambitwus scheme of ’phj'sical culture for our 
schools; not because I think that narrow limits should be set for 
framing of the kind, but because I know that an elaborate 
programme m this as well as m most other subjects is imprac- 
ticable. But there are a few simple things that every teacher 
could do, and that should enter no less exaotingly into every 
teacher s duties than the obligation of teaching his scholars to 
read and write He should tram every boy and girl under his 
charge to stand habitually to their full and natural height; to 
adjust their looks to the lines of a well-balanced pole and 
attitude , to sit erect over their paper exercises ; to hold their 
easy focus of the eye; to fill their expanded chests 
b_v deep and regular breaths; to inhale and exhale through the 
nasal passage, not ftrough the irritable mouth and throat; to 
move with a graceful, self-confident carriage; to mould their 
actions by a becoiriing regard for the feelings of others, and to 
express them with composure and self-control 


There are very few schools in the circuit in which some little Brill, 
or much is not attempted in physical drill : but the exercises so 
far as I can observe, do not often produce sensible effects on the 
demeanour of the pupils. I attribute this failure to the prevail- 
ing practice of treating the drill as a thing apart from the 
regular life of the school. The classes are taken to the grounds 
tor twenty or thirty minutes, and put through a certain round of 
exercises. While the boys are so engaged they may stand to 
attention, mark time, turn and march— all tolerably well; but 
when they re-enter the school-room they generally revert to their 
own unformed style of carrying themselves, and behave no better 
than if they had never been drilled. Exercise in the open air 
has advantages, oven though it be not followed by any obvious 
formative effects. It relieves the strain and monotony of the 
lessons, and it reinvigorates the children’s bodies and brains. 

But there is no reason why the training should not be made to 
do this, and to achieve as well the permanent results of regulating 
and sljengthening the respiratory organs, of bracing the frame, 
and of giving the man or woman pose, carriage, and grace of 
manner. ° ® 


It would much help the attainment of these ends if the teacher , . 
were to add to the semi-military exhibitions of the playground a 
series of exercises chosen from the common everyday actions of 
the pupils and, making correct style his object, develop them by 
systematic practices into reformed modes of behaviour. This 
practical kind of drill might oonoerii itself with almost any act 
of the pupil, and make it the subject of training by the method 
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of rhythmical repetition ; and if points of ordinary school form 
were thus put in the forefront of the scheme of physical exorcises 
carried out in our schools, the children would soon show the 
effects of the training in a hundred ways — in the liolding of 
books, for example; in finding the page of the lesson; in pitchinu 
the voice; in standing up and sitting down; even in walking 
along the road — in which their habits now appear unformed and 
uncouth. 

It is an unwise economy for the primary teacher to exclude 
from attention the physical side of child-nature, for a human 
being cannot be educated in sections. By universal consent the 
subject of reading stands at the head of all private and public 
systems of elementary education. I am disposed to think that 
the time will soon come when the scope of the subject will be 
widened, and when speaking, or the cultivated art of oral 
expression in its full extent, will appear in its own name as a 
fornral and fundamental school requirement. But wdiether we 
have to teach speaking in its entire compass, or only the 
particular application of the art which gets the name of reading, 
we are hound to go on failing until we learn to adjust oar 
methods to the physical capabilities that supply a basis for our 
work. The first essential of good reading is distinct articulation; 
but it is an essential that, in my experience, is realised in only 
a small proportion of the schools. This failure is not attributable 
to any unfair stinting of the time devoted to the reading lessons. 
The teachers toil through these lessons conscientiously day by 
day, perhaps with fewer evasions than fall to the lot of any 
other .subject on their time-tables. The classes are kept in active 
practice, but without making any encouraging advance ; and at 
the end of the year the first I'ecognised stage of the road is not 
always reached. Even hard-working teachers resign themselves 
early in life to low standards of attainment, and come to regard 
the finished styles of reading as impracticable in all hut a few 
exceptionally favoured schools. 

“ Speak out,” “read louder,” “ open your mouth ” — these are 
some of the forms in which teachers shower their admonitions 
on the pupils. But arts are to bo learned from imitative practice, 
not from mere verbal directions; and the language of the readers 
continues to deliver itself in a muffled and mumbling key that 
seems incapable of acquiring rhythm or modulation. And so it 
will continue until the teacher studies the inner working of the 
operation he is supposed to be moulding, and asks himself what 
are the essential elements of cultivated voice production. A little 
reflection should show him that they consist in regulated air 
supply and in the artistic shaping of the outgoing breath by the 
machinery of the vocal organs. The regulation of the air supply 
depends^ altogether on the manner in which the pupil stands, 
holds his body, and controls his lung action; and it is largely 
because they have not discovered this radical principle that our 
teachers waste so much effort in the iinsuooessfui attempt to make 
good readers. ^ 
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Wiien I take a class, as I often do, I always find that a w , p 
sensible improvement is effected in the tone and style of the dawok 
utterance by merely getting the pupils to stand properly, to hold 
their books in correct position, and to send their voices up and i 
on in easy curves to the listener. The gain in clearness and Eeading. 
firmness of enunciation becomes immediately noticeable. Natural- 
ness is not so readily communicated; but in this, too, the best 
plan is to put the pupil in the way of acquiring the desired 
accomplishment for himself. The model is supplied by the 
phrasing and style of polite conversational speech; and the first 
great step in advance is made when the pupil, as he reads, has 
brought his voice to work clearly and easily in the ordinary 
speaking tone. As a rule this takes a long time to accomplish, 
for tlie troublesome reason that, at a formal reading exercisei 
children start frorn a false mental attitude. When reading they 
are not quite their natural selves ; and for good I'eading they 
have to be restored to themselves. The restorative process is 
effectually helped by getting the children to look occasionally at 
the person they are addressing. After the pupil has directed his 
eyes a few times to the listener’s face he realises more accurately 
the nature of the office he is performing — communicating thought 
to a,nother — the mental attitude is set in happier relation to the 
business in hand, and the delivery becomes much more natural 
and pleasing. 

Some vicious practices _ still, unfortunately, survive in the Bad 
teaching of reading. It is chosen more frequently than any pr'actwes. 
other school subject as an exercise to be given in charge to 
'' unpaid monitors ” ; and the little boys and girls who take the 
place of teachers or. these occasions are often not much bigger or 
more advanced than the children they are deputed to instruct. 

Worse still, I sometimes see a so-called reading lesson proceeding 
in a class left without a conductor of any kind. In one school 
each pupil will, perhaps, read a sentence or two in turn, 
according to a self-acting arrangement; in another the whole 
class may rehearse the lesson in a monotonous chant ; but in none 
will even a nominal qrrovision have been made for correction or 
guidance of the children’s erring attempts. I need not wait to 
describe the kind of “ reading ” that is produced under conditions 
like these. 

In the conducted lessons I find that the older teachers, and Model 
especially those who are untrained, allow reading to a great I'assages. 
extent to teach itself. Their corrections are confined to the 
pronunciation of the unmanageable words : of passages read for 
imitation there are few or none. The younger teachers hardly 
ever fail to give an exhibition of model passages, but in the 
handling of the method they show varying degrees of skill. The 
most common fault is that the passages are too long. Until the 
pupils have gained some elocutionary power they are unable 
to catch up and reproduce long passages ; and when the teaching 
errs seriously in this direction the reading of the school improves 
slowly or not at all. Nor young children the passages should 
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always be short ; and, as the setting of the model is only a small 
part of the business compared to the imitative finish with which 
it is reproduced, the whole force of the teaching should be 
directed to maldng the copy truly reflect the original. Without 
a nicely critical ear to aid him the teacher cannot hope to achieve 
a high degree of excellence in this branch of his duties ; and our 
teachers, unfortunately, have not many opportunities of culti- 
vating the kind of ear sensitiveness and quickness that is needed 
for the special purpose. We have some schools in the circuit 
that turn out reading and recitation of very tine quality but 
their number, so far, is comparatively small, and. the general 
standard of the reading produced here has not vet rism to a 
uniformly good level. 


The counterpart of reading is explanation, and it invariably 
receives its fair share of the reading lesson. The two, however 
are often paired together in a manner embarrassing to both and 
preventive of either profiting by the union. To my continued 
surprise I find most teachers, trained as well as untrained con- 
tinually stopping the reader for the purpose of putting a 
question as to the sense of some word or phrase just met vnth’ 
and rarely will a pupil be allowed to read through a paragraph 
or extended passage without interruption. Neither the reading 
nor the explanation of a school is likely to benefit from a 
conducted in this way. The pupils, being constantly pulled up 
are given no chance of acquiring an easy, free movement of 
speech. On the contrary, they are inducted into a jerky, halting 
habit of utterance, the antithesis of the pleasing style of expres- 
Bion which tlie teacher should. aim at developing. The expiana- 
tiou that IS worked in by little snap-shots between these frequent 
breaks in the reading exercise never goes beyond the signification 
of detached words and of isolated references, and is rarely of any 
illununative value. The pupils get no connected grasp of the 
subject matter as a whole, and they are, therefore, unable to 
retain or to render any continuous account of the narrative 


An obvious condition of effective teaching, or, indeed, of pro- 

“tsrested concentration on the 
objects are alternately 
T"'’ displacing each other in the attention, 
impossible either for the teacher or the 
deWn. tp continual intermixing of reading and e.xplanation 
pi ogress of the reading lesson, thereforef violates 
the educational canon, and maims the success of both 

themsiltl tenc'iers who make good readers throw 

of the plnmif ^ pupils, heart and soul into the enjoyment 
Se better §1^® nP iin^l all lin^o 

ip£? kppn teachers who train understand- 

ng keep the thoughts of their classes playine actively on the 

fwavundirtti^-‘fl® difficulties thin out and dissolve 

uuay under the influence of the brightening intelligence. 
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And so it is with all other branches of the teaching art. But Mr J p 
not seldom I find that, while the lesson is fairly diwded between d*ltok, 
reading proper and explanation, the children’s comprehension of ^ 
the language has not been brought on abreast of their ability to Simul 
read it with expression and taste. In such cases the inequality 
almost inyariably results from a certain defective metiiod of 
dealing with explanation, and with other kindred exercises that 
IS far too generally prevalent. The interchange of thought is 
earned on between the teacher on the one sidl^ and the Intire 
class, answering m globo, on the other. Simultaneous answering 
has, no doubt, its uses; though, m my opinion, its educational 
utility, even under the most suitable circumstances, is of little 
worth outside of the infants’ room. But when it is relied on as 
the staple mstrument of mental exercise, the individual punils 
never acquire the power of ready, independent thinking, and the 
lutelleotual tone of the school remains feeble. It is surprising 
to what an extent teachers are deceived by answers contributed 
collectively by a class. Their practice could justify itself 
educationally only on the supposition that there eiists a some- 
thing of the nature of a class mind, and that when this is tuned 
to the proper pitch the mental energies of every member of the 
class are automatically set going in concert. 


But the class mind is a myth ; and what really happens is that InteUigeaoe. 
one or two of the quickest pupils — the leaders in brain activity- 
snap up all the questions; the others catching on to the suggested 
answers and swelling the volume of sound, but adding nothing 
to the current of thought, sent back to the teacher. Wen the 
pupils of a class that has been taught in this manner are taken 
individually, they never show up well in thinking power; and 
such thoughts as they can evolve on the topic presented they are 
badly able to arrange and to express. 


It is evident, therefore, that oral composition cannot flourish oral 
under the collective system of answering. Both on its own Compoaiti 
account, and because it serves as the best introduction to written 
composition, it is a branch of training that has special claims on 
the teacher ; yet I rarely find it taken in hand in any systematized 
or thorough-going way. The formality of throwing answers into 
sentence form is generally insisted on ; but the performance lends 
Itself to empty artificiality, and the patent trick of the thing is 
readily acquired. The whole problem is to give the pupil some 
power of steady, connected thinking, of arranging his thoughts 
order and of expressing them clearly when so arranged ; 
and these acquirements will only come from long and well- 
regulated individual practice. In the reading matter, in history, 
m object lessons, in all the oral exercises this over-reliance on 
the simultaneous mode of chorusing answers impedes the growth 
of intelligence, for the two ancillary functions from whose inter- 
aotion the intelligence derives its substance and breath — under- 
6 anding and expression — are left without genuine exercise. 
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Grammar 01, as it is now often styled, analysis gels everywW 
a lesson or tivo weekly It used to be that the grammar /Z 
schools came forward shorn of its most important member- hm 
latterly the part that was long missing has well-nigh disnl’am 
the whole, for beyond the practice given in analysing senterr* 
there is hardly any grammatical teaching at present to be S 
In the smaller schools the knowledge Imparted does not go deem 
than the construction of simple sentences ; but in all the better 
schools I lind the higher standards able to separate into their 
elements sentences of some degrees of complexity. There hoir 
ever, the instruction is usually allowed to stop. 'The art taushi 
as a detached technical exercise, is regarded as an end in itself 
One looks m vain for the application of the art as an interpretiiu 
key tor its systematic employment a.s a means of unfoldinsj ftr 
contents of the printed language. Tlio grammar lesson stan^ 
alone; and its natural complement, tlie explanation lesson also 
stands alone: and, becau.se of their non-corrolntion, the lessons 
remain unmastered after the classes have been drilled repeatedlv 
Ironi page to page of verbal meanings. 

h^t a little time is wasted at what is called “ written analysis" 
a loini of occupation that proves mostly barren WliPii 
earned to excess the exercise has a negative a.nd injurious eS- 
for the pupils come to regard analysis as a matter of neat ruline 
an d penuianship not as a practical instrument to be applied to 
the elucidation of obscure language. To get hold of a ssntenpA 
; to dexterously extricate its central 
the main statement in well-chosen, intelli- 
direct sense and the 

allusive irnphcations — such are the capacities in which people 
need to be trained. But it is a common experience to find o leeL 
behaving helplessly at tests of this kind, and yet presenting 
we -finished exercise books from which the bi-weekly pages of 
vntten analysis are seldom absent. ‘ ^ ° 

°'^,'‘i''i“V 6 ly in evidence, then, indications 
are wanting of the practised use of the analytical method in giving 

The understanding 

Im-ns points and by unavailing modes of attack, 

gams little by the onset ; and, the understanding getting baulked, 

into vigorous intolligonoe. It 
lariMii, lias been said that a supreme need in all tliis 

® well-adjusted co-ordination of the sub- 
subject may bo treated as one, not 
cor^hiuB fn hi and that the methods should 

tion -if n f association for a definite end under the direc- 

tion of a controlling educational principle. 

^ i^^PJ^oi'oment in the written branches 

thfi Rphnoi two or three years. This side of 

whon assumes the largest educational consequence 

writtRTi culminates in correct and readable 

position. The teachers are now devoting consider- 
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able care to the teaching of composition, and man? of them set 
exercises on the subject three, four, or even five 'times in the 
week. The character of the composition exercises is one of the 
best and readiest tests of a teacher’s usefulness. No matter 
what natural gifts a schoolmaster may possess, nine-tenths of 
his work, if It IS to show real merit, must consist in the taking 
of pains , and tho condition of the written exercises serves more 
accurately than anything else as a barometer for registerino- the 
degree of pamstakmgness to which his daily discharge of duty 
rises. The regular and thorough correction of the written 
exercises is exacting work, and I do not always find it satisfac- 
torily performed. But I am pleased to be able to report that it 
IS much more generally performed than it used to be 


Mr. J. p. 
Daltoh. 


Correction, however close and consoiautious, is of course only 
one step of the process; and it is disappointing to find that many 
zealous teachers do not appear to be aware of the further steps 
that complement and complete it. If the mere checking of errors 
were enough, the progress in written composition would be much 
quicker than it is. But error-marking is not nearly enough A 
full criticism of the mistakes noted in the initial performances 
should follow ; and, using the helps thus supplied by the teacher 
the scholars should frequently re-write the themes in corrected 
practised in final revision exercises of this kind 
the children will be long in learning how to aim direct at the 
finished copy ; the^ will not be nearly so long if the finished style 
IS made familiar to them day by day in actual production. 


CorapoeiUon. 


These criticism lessons, moreover, afford the teacher his best ,, 
opportunity for teaching grammar in its most practical and 
serviceable applications; for he is here dealing with the living 
mnguage of the pupils as it comes from their pens and tongues. 
His object being to cultivate habits of correct speaking and 
writing he cannot escape from the duty of pointing out in what 
respects the language actually used deviates from the proper 
grammatical form; and thus far, at least, most teachers go. 
But, while the subject lends itself admirably to method, an 
entire absence of method is generally observable in its handling. 
The mistake is read out and corrected; and, when repeated, as 
it IS likely to be on the very next occasion that offers, it is called 
out again and corrected : and thus the performance is carried 
on day after day. ^ Finding that the objectionable expression 
continues to hold its ground, the teacher comes to regard the 
vulgarism or solecism malady as incurable. It is certainly not 
easily cured, for the home language of the children is always 
teacher is trying — be it little or much — ^to do. 
if he is to make headway, therefore, he must lay his plana 
deeper and appeal to the understanding of the children. If he 
can get this great power on his side it will prove a potent ally; 
and it is just here that the rational^ of grammar comes to his 
assistance. 
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Mr. J. p. The teacher who is bent on succeeding, then, will not h 
Dawoj). satisfied with correcting faults of expression as they occur' 1 

will diligently collect them into his notebook from the snokan 
Soope of and written language of the scholars ; he will cull out the tvuical 
grammatical examples and tabulate them in classified lists; and he will 
eac, mj;. grammatical prinoil 

which it violates. The prevalent mistakes of the school will 
determine the amount of grammar which the teacher needs for 
this primary purpose of securing exact speaking and writing- 
and, having taken his measurements accordingly, he will thm 
introduce in their proper places tho syntactical laws that con- 
stitute the reasons for his corrections. A few of the fundamontsl 
concords, thoroughly understood, will generally be found to have 
a far-reaohing application; but their understanding must not be 
allowed to rest on an insecure basis through neglect of the 
underlying elements. For the purpose in hand, however, the 
leading facts and broad features of the accidence, will suffice' 
and tho whole scheme of instruction, when thus regulated, will' 
afford a fine mental discipline, while doing more than anything 
else can do, under the circumstances, to make the pupils correct 
writers and speakers. 


Topics for 
Composition. 


Teacnera, of course, will be found complaining that all this 
takas a long time. And so it does; but the disagreeable fact 
must be faced that composition is a laborious subject to teach, 
T have reviewed so far only the second half of the preparative 
process ; and I have put the last first inasmuch as I wanted to 
bring out prominently that, while much honest toil is devoted 
to composition exercises, a good deal of it is thrown away 
unprofltably, because ^ correction is not supplemented by 
ciitiGisra meaning rational criticism — and revision. But there 
m aimtlier serious cause of failure which I must not overlook, 
ieachers rarely give thought enough to tho selection and gradua- 
tion of the themes ; and, on this account, much of tho so-called 
composition which one finds produced for inspection is really but 
the restatement on paper of matter that had been verbally' com- 
mitted to niemory. It differs from transcription only in that the 
langiage, instead of being transferred direct from the ovien book 
page, has been delayed and memorised in the 
passage, it is usual to link on composition to tho object lessons 
“8 history lessons, in particular; and, in some measure 
® lessons. “ I get them to write about it after- 

as, IS the form in which teachers usually phrase the opera- 
practice, these exercises frequently degenerate into 
or rehearse™'^'^°*^°°^ information that has already been read 


Dangers 
to be 
avoided. 


comZ?e“df written, implies for the individual 

merit *^°nght production, thought arrange- 

^n usrfollv expression; and the only kind of memorv that 
The beSii f® for facts and 'ideas. 

po^itLn /w A ^ ®cluoativ6 exertion in written com- 

poation that can be addressed to a child is the description of 
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some chapter of his own experience. The topics treated in the Mr. ■!. p. 
formal school-lesson.s offer temptingly ready material ; and there Dalton 
are some strong considerations to recommend them if the teacher 
can be relied on to keep in check the abuse to which they are 
liable. But, even when pupils act fairly by them, one must 
be prepared to find such subjects dressed out in a bookish and 
artificial garb. A well-graduated series of themes taken from 
the everyday life of the children--from their own chosen fields 
of observation and activity — -supplies the best working basis for 
a teacher whose aim is to give his scholars the power of express- 
ing themselves on paper with facility and naturalness. 

Judicious selection of matter is, thus, the initial and not the Selection 
least important step m the teaching process; and I emphasise of themes, 
it here, for I often find that the themes are set in an unheeding 
haphazard way, no thought having been given to outlining a 
progressive sequence of them in advance. 


Before leaving this branch of my subject I should, perhaps 
place on recmd that the paper work — drawings and manuscript 
exercises m English and Irish— sent by some of our schools last 
summer to the Franoo-British Exhibition, attracted favourable 
notice. Specimens of the e.xhibits sent from a few of the best 
schools— the Newtownsmith Convent School was one— were pre- 
served by the Board of Education “ for the future reference of 
teachers and students ”— to quote from the official communication 
received on the subject — “as the best examples of the methods 
and results of general education." 


Fxanco- 

.British 

Exhibition. 


The teaching of cookery, I am glad to say, has spread widely 
through the circuit during the past two years. Practical instruc- 
tion m the subject is now given in 123 of our schools. I have 
mspected a considerable number of the cookery classes that were 
m operation during the past year, and as a rule I have found 
them well conducted. The teachers, it must be admitted, did not 
take to the subject all too kindly. Its technical character and 
the difficulty of fitting it into their crowded time-tables alarmed 
them at first; but the initial shock of timidity has been overcome; 
and the instruction, now working smoothly, 'is taking its rightful 
place by the side of the other branches of ordinary school educa- 
tion. I endeavour to apply fwo directive principles to the mould- 
ing of the teaching. I consider it important that the method 
employed shall be educative — that is, shall conduce to the syste- 
matic development of the children’s faculties of observation and 
e.xpression ; and I regard it as essential that the training should 
“ ™to®ttcing beneficially the habits of the people in regard 
to the choice and preparation of foods. I have no reason to find 
lamt with the manner in which the teachers as a body treat the 
subjMt. By means of well reasoned demonstration lessons, in 
V are made to illustrate the operation of 

physical laws, the instruction can be raised to a distinctly edu- 
cational level; while, by the methodical use of note-books, and by 


Cookery. 
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expanded descriptions of processes and results, the pupils gain 
facility in arranging material for written composition and in 
presenting their knowledge on paper. 

I gladly extract from Mr. Mahon’s report the following en- 
couraging aoooimt of the progress of cookery instruction in Ins 
section of the circuit: — 

“ Tlie girls take a keen interest in the lessons, and in almost every 
case bring materials freely for purposes of practice. I have found the 
senior standards considerably increased in numbers in some schools owing 
to the introduction of Coolcery. This year, for the first time, the 
Connemara schools have taken up Coohery. Classes were held in 
Rosrauck, Gortmore, Camus, Carraroe, St. MacDani’s, Salerna, Spiddal, 
and Furbough. The Organiser reports favourably on the work done in 
each of these schools. Of St. MacDara’s Girls!, she says the work done 
was excellent. ‘ This school shows what it is possible to do in a poor 
district in Connemara. Tlie children are most anxious to supply luaterialB, 
and take a very great interest in the work.’ The syllabus is selected to 
suit the needs and the opportunities of the localit.y ; and, whether from 
a practical or an educational standpoint, the subject seems to me the 
most valuable in the school curriculum.” 

Mr. Shannon also 

” Found the attendance improved by the introduction of Coohery." 

It is, perhaps, premature as yet to expect that this new branch 
of school instruction should have commenced to impress itself 
on the general usages of the people. The need of reforming and 
of rationalising the systems of living that have established them- 
selves within recent years in the homes of our rural population 
is universally recognised ; and its present urgency constitutes a 
sufficient iustifioation for giving domestic science a leading place 
in the work demanded of National schools. Of the many abuses 
that require correction, one in particular must be vigorously 
combated if the race is to be preserved from deterioration. The 
use of tea is now carried to such dangerous excess that it ranhs 
before alcohol as an enemy of the public health. To aggravate 
the situation, it is in the very poorest parts of the country that 
the tea evil is most active and hurtful. 

Outside the slums of the cities and larger towns there are no 
people in the British Islands who have to ondurc a more miserable 
lot than the congested population of the Connaught seaboard; 
and yet the carts and vans of the itinerant tea vendors are to 
be seen, every day going in and out among the most backward 
and inaccessible Connemara villages. .Lt is only the 
cheap sorts of tea that reach these poor people; and, 
let the quality be good or bad, the tea is so pre- 
pared for use that the liquid, . when drunk, has the 
properties of a slow poison. The tea-pot, stewing on the hearth 
all day long, is kept literally on tap ; the members of the family, 
young as W’ell as old, resorting to it a discretion. I have spota 
on the subject to many persons w'ho have ample opportunities 
of .Uidging — clergymen and members of the medical profession— 
and they proclaim with one voice that most serious consequences 
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are to be apprehended from this new and Deriiiciouq rnqtnm t t. 
The opinion of enlightened observers is that by the immoderate d™ 
use of tea the working classes are drugging themselves into a 

“• «' *?-«■ .Vd 

other injudicious practices also need elimination from tim a i •, 
diet system of the people, but the tea habit is the Lt that calls 
for res raint It happens that, in Connemara, the neo^ have 
very little choice in the matter of drinks. Milk is scarbe of tb! 
best of times and for more than half the year the milk simplv 
disappears altogether. People will not make water their 11^^^ 
beverage; and the first desideratum, therefore is to “ 

good substitute for tea. The example 0 ?:^ c untrfef wouW 

^ staple wticle 

° ‘ 1 ^ cannot think of any more promising direction in 

which to look for a corrective of the injurious tea habit that has 
come so much into prominence during the past few years I 
have nothing to say against tea w^heu used m moderation and 
properly prepared: though I feel assured that the national ’well- 
being would be promoted by excluding the commodity altogether 
from the dietary of school children. ^ aiiogetner 

The cookery classes of our schools would do beneficial work by A need of 
spreading a knowdedge of the right modes of making and serving 
found ™ rtf Ml' P/®lf '"‘“g 'Wishes that are commonly 
f f * t f - P®°P^®’ tiat could 

popularise a few nutritious vegetable soups among the house- 
wives of Its neighbourhood would do more than any other to 

gmfatiom® gwtitude of the rising 

If this simple refonn could be effected the people, it may be 
hoped, would soon turn their attention to growing vegetables plots 
in much greater quantity and variety thin the| df now! 
Throughout the eastern division of the county labourers’ cot- 
& ff extensively at the present time. The 

off if everywhere well housed; and, as every 
cottage has a plot of half an acre or more attached to it no 
Mbourer is dependent solely on hi.s earnings for the support of 
observe, however, these plots are 
,, very indiffeimit account. The vegetables growm on 

mem are, as a rule, limited to cabbages and potatoes. The same 
may be said of the horticultural surroundings of the farmsteads 
rtvf f Estates Commissioners and the Congested 

Districts Board. The possibilities of rotation systems and of 

'^0 faiown to nobody, and are nowhere 
availed of. This, of course, is not as it should be. 

elastic course of nature study has 
mi ff 0^^- school programme; and, by 

me help of httle garden plots, there seems to be no real difficulty 
n so working it as to give the older scholars some skill and taste 
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in the culture of vegetables and flowers. A little training of tluB 
kind could not fail, after a while, to reflect itself through the 
country at large in more ornamental homes, in neater and more 
productive garden enclosures, in a rural life elevated and reflned 
to higher standards of beauty, comfort and happiness. To extir- 
pate unhealthfulness and ugliness, and to replace them by the 
lovely and the wholesome — what nobler aim could a public 
system of education have? 

Though nature study has not as yet formed any close alliauoe 
with cookery, it has commenced to appeal to the teachers with a 
force which it never displayed before. We are getting away 
from the old, barren form of object lesson which — while tolerat- 
ing as a promise of something better — everybody decried, and on 
to the living world of nature itself with its boundless wealth 
of forms and types and changes and processes. If children are 
to become observers of nature and its ways they must begin by 
collecting for themselves some definite varieties of natural 
objects. As their collections grow they will find themselves 
unconsciously comparing, arranging and classifying. They will 
learn from these operations how to use their eyes — what to look 
for, and where to look for it ; and with increasing observational 
power they will lay the foundation, of scientific habits of 
thought. I am pleased to find that a good many teachers of 
the circuit are now approaching the subject at this side, and 
choosing the path that leads most directly and pleasantly to 
educational advance. Mr. Mahon reports: — 

“ In one other department of school work, I ha.ve to chronicle a distinct 
advance. The Commissioners’ suggestions as to a course of nature Hudy 
have been taken up in this circuit with pleasiu-e, and have put the vhole 
subject of object lesson teaching on a new basis. Tlio day is past now 
when a teacher will spend half an hour extracting from the pupils tke 
information that chalk is white, .and that it is used for writing on the 
blackboard. In nearly every school, some plants or living things are 
kept under observation, and, though the results may not be all that one 
could desire, the idea lias taken root and the method of developing it nil] 
evolve by trial.” 

Though I have not had an. opportunity of seeing the work 
referred to in the following extract, I have'no doubt Mr. Mahon’s 
commendation of it is fully deserved : — 

“ In this connection, I think a special tribute is duo to Mr. Shoehaii, 
of Moycullen Boys’ School, who lias been u pionoor in this brancli of study 
in Galway , and whose success in the matter of butterflies and moths is 
really remarkable. Another school in which I was greatly impressed with 
the teachers’ methods and work is Mount Bellew Boy.s’, in which plant 
life and the growth of trees have received special attention from Mr. 
Hans, the assiSiant teacher.” 

I recommend teachers to choose, each for himself, some well- 
marked branch of plant or animal life, and to turn his scholai* 
in among the marvels that are there to be found, encouraging 
them to bring specimens for examination and to write descrip- 
tions of what they have seen. In this connection I have noticed 
with much satisfaction, that the practice of keeping Observatioh 
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scholars being selected in tSrn to writ? f hi advanced Mr. j. p. 

the things observed. The eduoaHonit notes of Dh-iom. 

e.vercisc may not be obvious to all - but tt 

which everybody can soon vortf,, V merit, at least, 

it with the keenest relish ■ and thf^ *ake to 

effect by some teLhSTfor ■ a iappy 

They have con\'prfprl +ha i ^ indirect but important purpose 

buSMst^7p*ointed%ofth^^ hand'^““® ^soSoi 

..toil life Ef “ i ir Sri 5,; >to 

interest ttey are e4iWH^ 

they are usin^ to" nnatifT^f^ ^bein work, and m the endeavours 
oersonnel r,f qualify themselves for performing it The 

more Taluy thfn ^ given area now chfnges much 

bond between a te^oL. ’’y- the 

or for the full ™Wnd^ f ^oi’ >ifs. 

trained tea^f r^n ^ ^'o'vadays the young, 

Looking baelTver tre th^* to school: 

Galway Circuit T can r ^ J “ charge of the 

in the teaching ’staff fu 'J* ^ greater number of changes 
possibly w lnt^^ from my previous enperionce, I could 
life, racier ^ conditions of modern 

unih.ina ^ becoming obliterated, so, by the 

ment ofleachersT training colleges and the freer move- 

I think *muorip?« ^ f ^ characteristics are, 

consid^sratiom Still, these 

must alwa™haveTppir*“ ^ 

life must tai-e ?®^tain corporate life of its o-ivn ; and that 

and more or less nt the local surroundings, 

envelops it colour from the social atmosphere that 

exceptioTalW^difflp*:^!!*^® teachers have to work under Pupils, 

darkenerbv c?™- and depressing conditions. Prom homes 
and ill-clad^ tw the children turn out ill-nourished 

and their bri’pf^I l"'®g“lar fits and starts; 

the soil for teachers have prepared 

among a schLfmZt^ productive educational crop. Chief 
bis schoLrs lu Pleasure of seeing 

and doiL bid’ rfl hands, to higher planes of thinkinf 

teacher w'hnse gratification is denied to the elementary 

aims, constantly pressed down by adverse circum- 
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stances, seek in vain, for an outlet of upward ascent. A. National 
school teacher looks to his 6th and 7th standards for the fruition 
of his work; but over large portions of this circuit the 4th 
standard is practically the terminus of the children’s school 
career. 

The so-called “ Compulsory Act ” is now nominally in opera- 
tion in half the unions of the County Galway ; but its introduc- 
tion, so far as I can see, has produced no material change in the 
attendance statistics of the schools. Teachers cry out everywhere 
for the enforcement of the measure. But whether compulsion 
by Act of Parliament can be made really effective as an instru- 
ment of school attendance in rural districts, still remains to be 
proved. 

Thus counteracted and thwarted, the best of our teachers are 
.apt at times to lose heart. Still, though many become despon- 
dent, and some perhaps a little callous, the main body struggle 
bravely on ; and, when a new call is made to move forward to 
a more advanced educational position, it usually receives from 
them a ready compliance. Under the lead of the Inspectors, the 
teachers here, during the past three years, have in most cases 
reorganised their .schools on the approved lines; they have 
introduced many improved methods of school-keeping ; and they 
have developed fresh and quickened interests in all the ways 
and means that conduce to professional efficiency. I cannot go 
the length of saying that regular preparation for work is made 
in every school of the circuit, that schem.es of instruction 
are duly pre-arranged, that the syllabus is' always blocked out 
in advance, and that the Progress Record is everywhere kopl 
posted up to date ; but I am able to testify that it 'is becoming 
unusual now to find a school in which these requirements am 
not fulfilled, at least to a reasonable extent. 

And, _ what is better than" the most highly-perfected 
mechanical arrangements, the teachers are putting new thougM 
into their work. A strong impetus in this direction has boon 
given by the teachers of the bilingual schools, who have formod 
themselves into a society for the study and discussion of educa- 
tional^ methods in their application primarily, but o® 
exclusively, to the forms of teaching demanded under their owj 
special programme. I have attended some of the meetings o 
this body, and I have been much gratified by the evidences ot 
a growing^ spirit of enlightenment, of mutual helpfulnfS, d 
practical insight and earnestness, that are manifested in 
deliberations of the members. The influence of the Galway 
As.sociation — ^the first purely educational organisation which, 
my experience, Has been established by primary teachers—n® 
already making itself felt in the schools; and not in *0 
bilingual schools only; for, if I mistake not, it is propagatmS 
itself out and stimulating the general teaching aims and practic® 
of the circuit at large. 
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object fm ?he pLt Z examining on the 

favourably of tlie^in-rifi^'ior.y Z . whole, reported 

has been taught in a liTv’+^i addition to Irish, Ifathematios 
proved a Stab e sub Z 

o!te and more advaS^ of instruction for the teachers. The 
the close of the Sslfon generally cease to attend .before 

been worked tliroiiD-b ti, many cases where the course has 

prepared putols hftoZi only a remnant of half- 

tests for th?™r™Sf ™i-S“ ^PPly his 

ended in MarcrLstoad nZ Z^*“® schtS year 

"■a.y to the teachSnZv^ ™ present, the loss in this 

be considerably lessened*^** year’s labours would 
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Wessons and the extra instrvoK regarding criticism 

carried out. Durimr ™°“tors are faithfully 

Jhe practice of teaching selerll ^ be‘'^e examined in 

through their final year - rh "'bo were passing 
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cwd very considerablv attendances at these schools SohoolB. 

U laoramy. In some cases it fell under 20 per 
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P. osnt.j and in none did it exceed 60 per cent. The progress of the 
evening schools is, therefore, retarded by unsatisfactory attend- 
ance to a greater extent than that of the day schools. It is 
creditable to the teachers that, while the work had to be con- 
ducted under such adverse circumstances, the Inspectors, never- 
theless, found the proficiency good in the majority of the schools, 

I am. 


Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. P. Dalton. 


The Secretaries, 
&.C., iStc. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON TEE NORTH DUBLIN CIRCUIT. 

Dublin, 

31sf July, 1909. 

Gestlemen, 

In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit a 
breneral Report on the schools of the North Dublin Circuit for 
the year ended the 30th June, 1909. 

ily opportunities of inspecting the schools have, owing to 
special and unavoidable circumstances, been too limited during 
the past year to justify me in expressing a dehnite opinion as to 
many of the matters necessarily dealt with in this Report. I 
was appointed to take charge of the circuit in September last, 
but was practically unable to do so till the month of November ; 
and the months of May and June were taken up by the 
Examinations in Singing and Instrumental Music at the Training 
.lieges; so that I have scarcely six months’ experience of the 
circuit. 

My colleagues, Dr. Bateman and Mr. Tibhs, however, who 
possess an intimate knowledge of the schools in their respective 
sections, have furnished me with full reports, and it is from 
these, rather than from my own observation, that the present 
report is mainly compiled. My own remarks as to organization 
and teaching methods are intended to indicate some of the salient 
matures observed in the course of a limited inspection, rather 
than to represent a just estimate of the general character of the 
work done throughout the circuit. 

inspection has taken place since 
furnished his report for the year 1906-7, and the 
condition of ^the schoolhouses as to sufficiency and suitability of 
ccommodation is substantially the same as it was two years ago. 
vhere new houses or additional class-rooms are needed, the 
managers are not, I understand, to blame in many cases, as -they- 
waiting for building grants. It is satisfactory to note 
that the much needed new schools in Lower Rutland Street are 
at last upon the stocks. 


Tibbs reports as follows : — 


. spac5e accommoda-tion. is in most cases adequate. Overcrowding 
Sallivor B. & G.j Longwood B. & G., Glenidau, Collinstown 
' ^ M all of which cases the Managers have applied for grants to 
to remedy the evil; at Curraha, where, however, the portion 
av'i'1 present used as a dwelling by the teacher will soon be 

^ class room, as the Manager is building a teacher’s residence; 
B o which is to be enlarged this summer ; also at Bathwire 

X}’ and St. Mary’s B., Raharuey, in the Killucan pariah, J^eixlip 

^ j Castlepollard G. & Inft. Two handsome schools, built on the 
modern lines, have just been completed at Dunboyne by the Rev. B. 


Mr. J. 
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in -e;andtt, 

iis pupils to excellent premiss recolitK lias transferred 

equipped and ventilated?^ A new school is ''*1 

to replace the old buildine used now I'® l^nilt this year at Clonard 

Church of Ireland manafement Z ^ “der 

officially known aa Ballivo? (21 Thern^^s recognised at Ballivor and is 
schools. Amalgamation has taken^nla™ “ “nltiplioation of unnecessary 
Inft., Coralstown B & and MiUtown ?! Balbriggan B, 1 

to low attendance^ not itURrobahlv “®1'> °™* 

cases of Dunsany B. & t} ^Nanl B ®®““ “ ‘I' 

Jomes’s B. & G.^(AthW) ’ The attiid„„?'’ f St, 

Ireland management has fuller, S et ^ ®®®*ii"®> ’■'ndar Ohurcli of 
disappear. ® i®" th'it this school will probably 

The managers S^i^ide^do wh™t thet**^ m good order although not modem 
and in good repair ; as most of school-houses painted 

done out of local f uni Poo. .11 ®®'^®®1® "o iion-vested, this has to b« 

Convent, Ooralstown (near Kinno^n?ri™°Tru*i°n Present exists at Trim 
lore), Mulhuddart and Rathdr-io^ d) Kildalkey, Carponterstown (near 
the room used as a^Wo^L 

however, are cases of exceotionnl purpose. These, 

have not yet been able to arannlB ■ wf ‘ which the Managers 

schools have been oonsid^rlKir^^.? ™ l‘®«d c<as 0 s in which 

single out for special mentio^n 7°'^ “'*7 Humorous. Of these I should 
been practically i-ebnilt and -nm 'A ®^^*ools at Kilmossan which have 

Some of the^othel schol “>* °f <!“' 

but in too many oases the A.],. Ill „ij°7 ,®.“PP'ied with new desL; 
children, with ill effects both nn +ii 

The map supply is generally sufflcisi'^^.'''?i'* Imaltli and on his penmanship, 
much ^difficulty. Most scMiols „ ™“ps are provided without 

turers speeimens, and other evldoro, ^®®°“'J*®d with pictures, mamifac- 
is being made, especiallv bv fbe w taste, and an increasing effort 

good taste by’tl^rreaL *° P"®“®*® neatness and 

groTO either in pots, window where flowers are not 

to bring bunches of flowers for children are taught 

"The teachers are nT decoration of the rooms, 

pupils and of the scho^Jilf *® cleanliness both of tb 

floors are not sufficiently offor> nr j regretted that in most cases the 
"There is an imnrim ! ® disinfectants, 

ttink, of the office^. W?re“baskef ^ l^eeping of the playgrounds and, I 
wded, and the children are wt Z H®"®® are now often pro- 

these, instead of throwing thoTvi^oJ their luncheon papers iif 

place which should considfrablv improvement is taMng 

are being replaced by paner of the children— slates 

includes most of the Ho* 

building is always hampered?^^ Abm+*'+u*'l’ i”' out-of-date- 

unsatisfactory ei+lipv f thirty of the present schoolhouses- 

inadequate accommodation Tn atiuotiiral defects or from 

fitted, and either stops have beH’ ti-i® i® 1“^*® 

^ *K® ional parties to build new *^®?> °i’ “i® promised to be taken, 
P‘'°’'''J®d in several localit es buddings must he 

School Attendance Commitees 7'F ®iiP®dient for the local 

P“l®'on. mittoes to resort to stricter measures of com- 

to note that inmelSfg'mimberot +7^ surroundings, I am glad 
cheery. Flowers are more oftAn c schoolrooms are kept bright aad 

instances the featSss ^^d outside, a& in a 

ngs are being entwined by creepers. * 
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Theie is no doubt that much is being done to give schoolrooms 
and playgrounds an attractive appearance, and this is espeoiallv 
observable in the country schools in the hands of mistresses. I 
often note ivith pleasure the habits of cleanliness and order, and 
the good taste acquired in the Training Colleges, showing in a 
marked degree in the aspect of the schoolroom, and doing their 
quiet work for the culture of the children. But, as Mr Tibbs 
remarks: — 


“iiools are far behind those of girls’ schools in this 
matter; they do not appear to notice these things so muoh.” 


As far as I have had an opportunity of judging, the teachers 
of the hiorth Dublin Circuit are earnest and capable workers, 
sincerely desirous of improving themselves in their profession 
and of educating their pupils to the best of their ability. So 
they labour (I am speaking of them as a 
obdy), that there is often considerable difficulty in persuading 
tiaeni that they are doing too much. How to save time, and how 
to reduce the strain involved in rushing through a seemingly 
overcrowded programme, are problems which I find the majority 
01 teachers need plentiful help in solving. So much valuable 
time IS wasted, where so little time can be spared : branches are 
taken in strictest isolation, that nod to one another, so to speak, 
?^'^®tidship if not in actual relationship: a mass of 
detail IS built up from month to month, of which little remains 
at the end of the year for want of foundation and suitable 
structural arrangement : so much is done by the pupil that means 
so little when estimated accoi‘ding to its educational value or 
practical usefulness. These are defects that show themselves, 
one or another, more or less, in most schools. 


I am glad to report that increased attention is given to prepara- 
tion of work, and it is not an unusual experience to find heads 
01 lessons intelligently made out from week to week. In some 
cases even more is done : full notes in extended form are written, 
including a complete description of the manner in which the 
lesson will be given. This is a mistake: such notes are seldom 
sven by the most inexperienced teacher; while, on the 
other hand, they tend to cramp the free development of the lessen. 
^ great deal of misapprehension has existed for some time past, 
both as to the usefulness and necessity of written preparation, 
and as to the extent and character required. The task may be a 
laborious one — it is, I am sure, to those who do not properly 
^derstand its nature — ^but it forms such an essential and im- 
portant part of a teacher’s duty, especially under a system of 
inspection, that the school work is bound to suffer seriously if 
its regular performance is not secured. And in this matter I 
have found the teachers as a body not slow to act, but slow to 
understand ; so slow, that it would be advisable, in my opinion, 
to issue an official circular of instructions and suggestions. 

Until lately, a Weekly Syllabus, in a form issued by one of 
onr leading Educational Publishers, appears to have been 
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itettkods of 
teaching. 


preparation made in a large number of 

sEs.gS.‘ “ “■ ‘“k "» 

of Predicate. Geogravhv T Lessons; Extension 

Towns of Europe .DrawiM~Enf * r Leinster ; Countries and Chief 

tion Exercises.^ ’ Easy Ourvea. Smflmp.— Song and Modula- 

par6d%rsonsTof+h^ these entries, either as evidence of pro- 

isolated lesson hut fha planning out, not merely the 

whether oPtu^.irfo?™ ^ progressive lessonsfand 

sidered and taken Advantage of “ 

scS isTerfZcrbetTta^oirh“r-‘^^ 

some years ago It is in hettlvT “coustomed to 

the heuristic method is ntf***’" treatment, and 

The chZoL of ti Lu ? “ployed with more or less skill, 
teacher’s lesson hnsi unri from tho standj)oint of the 

and it is to be rWretted gained much in intelligencs, 

rendered ineffective bv fo^d* many well-considered lessons are 

should plaZn Z iessZ ’n^^ P^'^rt the pupil 

got his pupil to learn off the Results System the teacher 

as far as pmibinhat 1 thT“^ P®" “"‘d he made sure, 

plenty of ammunition in ai^aminatron day the pupil had 

ohild'^^vas^TaZ Za te the examined The 

moment only with wbat Pf°^^ded at the critical moment, if 
when a teacW goes ^tho ‘o equip him. But 

lesson, and delivers his ^ preparing an intelligent 

mentary exercises, writteL Z “®°®s®ary supple- 

aocording to the nature of and even rote work, 

thejir and throwing his ammunSaway!' 

arMa^ughr^ ZslZs of health and habits 

with, eaoh lesson sZld he o text-books are dispensed 

under the teacher’s blaoVh ®ammarised by the pupils 

frequent. tZo sumZZ°^"^ ^®^ds, and revision should be 
the written exercises of the P’® found among 

out rather in the form of but they are made 

a regular and essential suDnZ*^^+^ oomposition exercises than aa 
perhaps, the most suS fc “V° ®l.“e-lesson, They are 

ordinary Rational school rmnil ®°r<iposition exercise for the 
with a useful series of note? f?v I f furnish him in addition 
Much of th„ 1 ■ u reference and revision, 

lessons are oastZ ’^™®®®®^“ily formal; 

into an uncomprehending aoonips^°'^^'^ *^® 
observable in the case of arithmetiZna oZ'® particularly 

^tic, and of grammar when not 
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taten iii conuection TOth. the composition exercise, but treated as 
a teohmoal subject. For example, it is not unusual to find three 
months spent m taking pupils through the analysis of such a 
sentence as— The little girl bought a new copy-book yesterday •” 
one month being devoted to the EnlargemSit of the Subiect 
another month to the Enlargement of the Object, and a third to 
the Predicate Extension. In the same way rules of arithmetic 
^ire uselessly multiplied. 


Mr. J. 
Muepet. 


Concrete arithmetic is receiving more attention than formerly 
although not always intelligently treated. Arithmetic books are 
ut,ualiy m the hands of the children, many of which are good 
and nearly all suitable enough if judiciously used. There is one 
series called, I think, Script Arithmetic, W'hich gives the problem 
in narrative form, and the figures in bold script. This lends 
itselt to purely mechanical -work in the junior standards, as the 
sets of exercises are plainly headed Subtraction, Multiplication, 
etc. ; so that the pupil has simply to pick out the numbers, like 
currants out of a cake, and work his sum. There is still much 
loom tor improvement in the character of the instruction given in 
Ills important branch. The teacher too often confines himself 
to^a mere statement of rule, and spends far too little time with 
Ills class. Most of the time marked down for arithmetic appears 
. 9® gpen to the mere mechanical w'ork of the pupils, either 
sitting 111 the desks or standing round the blackboard ; the only 
iHerenoe m the latter case being that the teacher puts the sums 
oivn on the blackboard one by one, and occasionally works one 
11 ^+-' I intelligent teaching, and it robs one of the 

' t important branches of the school programme of most of its 
educational value. 


Arithmetic. 


Most of the reading I have heard in the City schools is good, 

IS particularly good in the Convent schools. The most 
niniou faults noticeable are a too highly-pitched voice and an 
voice by way of intonation. Monotonous 
I? frequently heard in country schools. The matter 
tliot a very varied description, and it is satisfactory to note 
hein ^ knowledge and some understanding of history is 

'Tiv ® ®®9dired in most schools. In many ways the time now 
nnrTti advantageously employed than formerly, Beadeis. 

.® subject made more interesting for the pupil. But it is 
ro’o *hat Headers are changed too often without sufficient 

selections made without due consideration. The 
, ’St IS flooded with Readers of every description, all attractive 
™ their way. There are certainly’ a sufficient 
tho ‘u®™- make a good selection from; but unfortunately 

Provided, with an up-to-date official list of 
cnntor,! “®® *^® Board, and they are sometimes 

annm * u u bookseller’s word that publications are 

i Commissioners. One very objectionable feature 
is the^t^ A *^® headers recently published, and that 

me rntroduotion of a series of exercises, including question? 
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matter, oral and written composition, and indeed 
most o± the programme work of the standaixl. In ine booK a 
senes in pretty general use for some time 1 have noted exercises 
in oral composition, word games, drill, drawinq and sinaina 

wortE Ld “t liis teaoLg 

invariSv ‘ Commissioners will 

th^difieiS ^ satisfactory proficiency in spelling is acquired in 
reading varied 

than “fused To h« P^gress is much more rapid 

may be called proficiency more permanent. What 

teL in the Wet T f ^ say, much 

sfS. Bu\ tWn than in the average Secondary 

the iu'nior standni-d''^®^4f'°i^u^'® teac/iiitf/ of spelling in 

room Ct tlwA „ W“-4-buildiiig is ooiifiiied to the infant 
iiSed natZ exorcises of this kind, or of a 

standards " iZ- l « could usefully be givon in the lower 
first exercises in writt6nZX°osita correlation with 

respeotable^Zofi!?' ^®®®iving a good deal of attention, and a 
I do noFaZi^Z?^ standards. But 

instruction in fhi^ h^’ ®?‘^,™-“ch thought given to systemais 
inZseotiZ/Zd® of subject-matter 

dZeCmrt of fhA^d The preliminary oral 

the su&eciuent stotpmo^T*’ * suggestive questions of the teacher, 
and ZTimuroZZ? one pupil, corrected by another, 

of stating the same thiZ^- ® reference to alternative ways 

or awkward conZrS'dZu ZZ- grammatical errors 

given, and so forth T J? grammar lessons recently 

portait side of th^teaS oZ given to this im- 

stead of beiuo- treatAd aZ® composifiqre. And grammar, in- 
with comvositinn U + P^^°iroal subject in close connection 
anaVsrTaZvl’ad to ^ of lessons on parsing and 

donf' to give the elelnl’ i® now being 

practical ton Z i^ *liis subject a more 

that may be considered by suitable exercises 

Oral comnositinTi i‘a ^ giammar and composition combined, 

any raZirthre ‘h® time table, at 

standards - and if taught in the lower 

any rate k very hi f “ i‘s treatment, it is at 

the majority o/ teaflSfs I^Za ®'ii i* *° 

matter what lesson it. ViaIa tinswermg m a full sentence,’ no 
whether it be an object les^fu^^''®”'-' ^ conversational lesson- 
habits lesson— afforL suits M a lesson, or a health and 

composition exercises hut sufficient material for oral 

lowing lines ■— “ ® i®i<i °ut on the fol- 

■ m&g .p ita fe‘.'£4'E' ».yy. 
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■’ ” What is supposed to be the value 

ot such absurdities I have never discovered, but it is very evident 
that no thought is wasted on their invention. 

The teaching of geography is steadily improving in its 
character, and it is not unusual to find the subject-matter of the 
olass-lesOTu summarised by the pupils and illustrated by sketch 
maps. Time is sometimes wasted in drawing maps with needless 
accuracy of outline and overcrowding of detail. The blackboard 
is Irequently requisitioned, and text-books dispensed with, at any 
rate m the third and fourth standards. I should like to see mom 
time given to geography object lessons and to the first lessons 
on the map; the.se are not, as a rule, treated in a sufaciently 
simple and conversational manner. Bad teaching is still to be 
met with in some of the best schools in the circuit. The physical 
leatures of the map, instead of being made the subject matter of 
a lesson on broad intelligent lines, are learnt off in an unmeaning 
lists of capes, inlets of the sea, and soforth : indeed these capes 
and inlets appear to have such a weird fascination for both 
teacher and pupil, that one is tempted to suispect hereditary 
horror of shipwreck, or an innocent delusion that life is one 
long, unbroken fjord trip. In one of the largest schools in the 
I found a few months ago the capes of the Black Sea 
and Caspian Sea marked down for a week’s work in fifth stan- 
dard . The street corners of Timbiictoo would afford more 
^^gS^sfive material for an intelligent lesson. 

Drawing is suffering at present from a change in the pro- 
gramme and the hurried efforts of teachers to substitute one 
method for another. “ More haste, less speed ” is applicable 
here: if change is made too abruptly, currents clash, and there 
is an ugly back-wash. In the city schools I have repeatedly 
found page after page of unvarying Curve Drill to be the only 
exercise done in the first and second standards for weeks. The 
unconscious protest of the weary child was, of course, discernible 
on every page in the gradual degeneration of the fair attempt 
at a curve into hurriedly scrawled lines of the crooked pin or 
wiggling worm pattern. And some teachers appear to bo under 
the delusion that a. new sj^stem of drawing instruction has been 
invented — ^the block-letter system — and turn all their attention 
to the tansimitatiou of letters, using the alphabet as material 
lor a series of dissolving views. It would be much better if 
tuej' would try to appreciate what is of value in the methods 
suggested for their guidance, and work out matters of detail for 
themselves. 

f in®'’if'abl6 drawback to the issue of elaborate notes 

guidance of teachers, that much of what is intended to 
1 lustrate the general principles that should underlie method, 
or to suggest suitable or alternative ways of carrying out these 
is taken as the character, quality, and quantity 
omoialJy demanded. This is more particularly observable in 
e case of special branches in which suggested syllabuses have 
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in thoir Biforts to carry 

eximiLS for" tiL' c' "" to 

science" Uoept perhaps"' *lf“S ““'i® in elementanj 

*S“ s . ‘Ssr-ir: sis 

utility and ™fv ntmuU? ■« «*' ^'^“n so, tlroy aro of practical 
its way slowly^iL the oomdry 

circuit, but ^a"far as"mv °°“^®nablo number of schools in tlie 
The causes’of failure aooea^r indifloront success, 

the Direct Method, ( 2 ) 1 want of^ tvs! a])plication of 

versational lessons on snmo ,1,°^: ,®y®i®®ntic preparation of con- 
Picture chartf fm- con vS!»r “t*" ‘i“ excessive use of 

suitable material contained ht"tti exclusion of 

use of the blackboard JrT Headers, and (4) insufficient 

the Direct Method oat producr/t^f ^ English-speaking district 
billed with the Translation ™®nlts only when oom- 

written exercises. But mv exneHm supplemented by suitable 
IS usually dissociated fmm fP®^^®noe is that conversational work 
ns often as n“d in ZuS 

or understood, the conversnt;A!f**^^°"’-^^*^®nt being translated 
simplest form of question and en being limited to tie 

sentences read or on * 1 ,- ^“®"'®®°n ^soiafed toords from the 
Method as applied i^manv I'^^eed the Direct 

method that could possibl/ho P®^'b®Ps, the most indirect 

pupils to speak IriC the teaching his 

himself, and is satisfipr) to do all the talking 

muttered asU? or d^telt Lmbf * 

pretation of gesture and fnei?! ^ according to their mter- 

wonld be seemed Tf a be^fnnt Much better results 

standards. In the hands of f 

sational work now done in ttin ®P®-ble teacher most of the oonver- 
more than a pleasant reerpnf standard would afford littl® 

little compositL “ aonf and ^ 

regular attention. ’ written exercises do not receive 

general oLracter rf^th? teLhi!^ “^y ,®°ll®agnes as regards the 
by the pupils in this circuit ® proficiency attained 
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I give a few extracts from their reports : — 

T)r. Bateman writes: — 

It is uu(juestionable that th© pupils hav© become smarter and more 
intelligent under the present system. It is based ou true educational 
principles, it is flexible, it adapts itself easily to extension, it discourages 
pressure and cram, it lends itself to steady gradual advance, and incul- 
cates the formation of good habits as the most important function of a 
primary school. 

•• Most of the teachers perform their duties during school hours in a 
calm, earnest, and kindly spirit, and display an intelligent interest in 
tlieir -w-ork, which is done with patience, persistence, energy, and well- 
’ indeed the faithfulness, tact, sympathy and cheeriness 
wnien are not unfrequently met with are very commendable. . . . But 
m IS disappointing to have to state that evidence of preparation is some- 
ri?®® Jneagre even in the case of young vigorous teachers. How can 
the ethical teaching which History has for us,’ and in which lies its 
chiet vali^ in our primary schools, be adequately set forth without previous 
study! How can the ability to see what the author of a reading lesson 
saw, pd to grasp the meaning of his mind” be acquired without pre- 
paration. Verbiage is often the fig-leaf which covers a want of pre- 
paredness, and the pupils are bored instead of being attracted. 

In written English the composition exercises should be planned out 
on a paded scheme and on more practical lines, and there should be more 
variety in the themes in the senior standards. 

,, The amount of arithmetical work now done on paper tends to make 
e pujnls accurate and methodical 3 while the increased prominence given 
to mental ariihmetiG secures an amount of alertness and readiness not 
possible ten years ago. Though this is so, yet this branch cannot as a 
rule be said to be effectively taught; it should receive more practical 
reatment. . . . More direct teaching from the blackboard day by 
day IS necessary. 

All a subject the teaching of which seems ill understood, 

loi teaching in yeography — instniction which will lead to the know- 
ge not of names but of things — must begin not with the equator or 
ec ip 1C, but^ in tjie schoolroom. . . . Sufficient attention is not given 

suitable introductory object-lessons in geography. 

Science is just living, but is not making much headway, 
practical work ought to be done by the pupils. 

is a subject of great importance, and has been to a large 
extent taken up in this section.” 

irr. Tibbs (Section B) writes: — 

fnr teachers as a rule are doing effective work, and deserve credit 

thoiS. attention paid to the increased variety of matters which claim 

attention. It is the exception to find a teacher who has not made 
week’s work. Most of them now prepare a 
^ . ^^“i^ating the particular lessons set down for the week and 

treated. . . . On the other 
' study sufficiently the methods recommended in the 

from thn modern text-books; and they lose in culture 

from the want of wider general reading. 

schools are making good progress generally. The 
different eginning to appreciate the time saved by grouping 

now hare 1^ though the increased number of subjects which 

the days nf +1^ imposes a greater strain on their energies than in 

them n?d +>,* Results Programme, it has had the effect of making both 
to adont n, more practical and intelligent, and of leading them 

Elocutiny, common-sense measures and methods of instruction. . . . 

and recitation do not receive enough attention; and the teachers 
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p4gr:sfhJbeen°xnarl'ntotr^^^^^ mtemgence. CoUlw. 

schools. . . . Hanffes nr been taught this year in 63 

Eoiools; and the eauinment provided in many oI ths 

since this subject las Tntrod3‘‘^Tav® 1 ° ‘‘a ® 

Good progress has also considered adequate. . . , 

in 11 schools: but comoaratilSv f™ “’**'!/ ™r!c, which is now taugil 

nities of attending oianizer’s^ diTsea“io°''+l 
elementary science is done. ” “ ' • • “tile 

as Mlowsf-'^ *“ Dr. Bateman writes 

given, ye°t 1 rarely'a'i? an 'hJSnt 80^0?™^*’' I ^ciiooi training is 
to be excellent. In all or nearlv m which the work can be said 

been taken up, and it is aenerallv^J^**! Eiiviroumont Programme lias 
The crowded state of „ot®rfew success. . . 

and sometimes four teachPTH ivitif4- I'ooras, in which two, three, 

more favourable places would renders what in 

elation necessary ? the consemoLe i°s’that’'l'^ superfluously di.stinot enun- 
in progress at the same time in the Inm * ^ oral lessons are 

sometimes excessive sub-division fot- d addition there is 

extremes meet, sometiLs Z *1“= infants; and as 

junior and middle dWsToi of infant' ^o ““uy “ tk 

number in the first standard * ’ P''“PO‘'t'onatoly quite a scanty 
e'der school teachers in infr^■.r,+ „ V ‘i significant how few of the 

iu some cases for the lack nf trained, which accounts 

children. . . . As no occupations suitable for the infant 

schools, drawing is used as iiow taught in isolation in our infant 

indications of latent the object lessons and 

sketches done in crayons nn ,\rJ\ * noticeable in the simple 

mfants in large • • • The training of 

departments, and is in strikina increasingly like that given in infant 
in ‘ Results ’ days.” ® contrast to the poor teaching given to them 

And Sfr. Tibbs observes: 

howera,*'rtTOde“ney“to“gire\o™m^ • ’ ‘ There is still, 

enough to action songs drill tune to the throe It.’s and not 

the blackboard effeotivolv for games. Pew teachers use 

3 lor leacaing readino to infants.” 

colleague's^^ the same opinion as that of my 
both iS the it tised to be, 

better equipment for info ui^the ordinary school. There is 
made to supplement and and some attempt is being 

ing occupations of edneep'^^ i*^® formal lesson by interest- 
meat PrograSLe fn ono?f- ^ ^nd an Environ- 

but a thorough and effective^ln to,rger infant schools, 

tions is often looked for in J • “^t^tiou of lessons and oooupa- 
outsidc the e“nmLt\or- ^ tendency is to lea ve readtfl.? 
fashioned timy i* in the old- 

thought out: more often than nadmg lesson is seldom really 
from\ Primer, throS wMch [he " transcription 

lesson, as in the days of the PesnltL « ^ 

of spelling in connection with ff Intelligent teaching 

word-building o~tZs T ro 1 ® lesson by suitable 

ng occupations I rarely see. But the defects most 
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calling for remedy in the infant school are the excessive sub- 
division into drafts for class-work, and the atmosphere of noise 
or, at any rate of unsteadiness and inattention created by the 
number of oral lessons going on simultaneously. In the most 
important infant schools in the circuit these defects are very 
noticeable : the schoolrooms are, in my opinion, much overstaffed 
and the momtors often appear to be only in the way. It is to 
be rep-etted, moreover, that so much of the responsible teaching 
of infants is put into the hands of monitors and of unqualified 
xeacners. 

Ifr Tibbs has the following remarks on the character of the 
school attendance : — 

thl* ^ schools in the section shows an increase over 

thf f in the future owing to 

the f ™ localities, and to 

oeri,^aie^ Cottages which are being bnilt. . . . Except for 

Srli, , ^ epidemics of measles, influenza, and other sicknesses the chil- 

the heaUI^ roiig and healthy. • . - Looking from the point of view of 
their children which must be attended to if the results of 

vet bee 1 ^ no arrangement has 

misai! f *°,P™’"de some substantial food at the schools in the 

for e , 1 day— the children's natural dinner hour. . . . The need 

Xtair lb /“i .^"‘■'“gsment is accentuated in schools where the teachers 
•mfan+ +1. • unduly after scliool hours in their eagerness to suppk • 

<biu teaching by extra instruction. . . . The eyesight of the 

‘biiuajen is very good.” ® 

And Dr. Bateman writes: — 

the' pupils leave the schools almost at once after they reach 

ge of fimrteen years, the limit of age fixed by the Act as non-binding. 
Art i many suggestions to amend the Compulsory Education 

ward- which I have not yet seen brought for- 

av.ir’i school Committees should get summonses free of charge 

against non-oompliers with the provisions of the Act.” 

m is rsceiving attention, and a gradual improve- 

eut IS noticeable. Teachers have discovered the impossibility 
nf 1 complicated school programme, with its grouping 
with its _ possibilities in the way of correlation, 

I?' attention to the proper setting up of the school 

cnrr' Grouping is better understood and more thoroughly 

side^ r- ° ™ smaller schools, and more intelligent con- 

aeration IS given to the preparation of time tables and schemes 
u rr common faults are to be found in the 
work and in the distribution of the 
^ j Glasses are not well disposed, and are often 
mv ^ 1™ round the room when desks are available. It is 

rKvid^j i?V experience that when the pupils, are 

tirnin tb desks and draft circles, the teacher gives prao- 

wi attention to the children “ on the floor," 

1 “Stnbutmg his time between the two divisions. Desk 
felt is often insufScient, and this want is 

nrnvFd lower standards, as it is impossible to 

P e suitable or continuous employment for young children 
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standing in drafts or sitting round the walls of the room. In 
the larger schools, where for want of classroom accommodation 

same room, miicli 

more might be done to isolate one class from another by suitable 
arrangement of desks and so forth. In many of the very large 

ZZed oiiiteTf- f four ^divisions could be 

S de£f f f by a proper grouping and placing 

one u^innllv «a ^ attempt at such an aiTangemont: 

sees long rows of desks practically in one group, 

its owf tPo.hf ^^ 1 *^"° each imder 

olLsel enmnnfi ^“ged a series of 

S SdniT Ti Pirate standards or of sub-divisions 

tion of r ; ^ organization of the worst descrip- 

°l*^® "i°st essential conditions for 
attention! iiuposSblftoTeourT'^^^” concentrated 

obfai'nfna^in'^if^ make special reference to the organization 
of fte y!rv Convent school.?, in view 

ediicationaffisSM-*n’^^ position these schools hold among tbe 
have do™ *^® ®'‘y> '"’d of the excellent work 

equinned ono m; years. These schools were built and 

ducted by reliaimis^ of expense; they are con- 

hearted devotion t eommumties well known for their whole- 
CrecialTmrn!™ ’* is because I know and fully 

the walls of tbe<;> ®^®“ei.lent educational work is done within 

and charal^^fo^^nf 

a feature in their nresmt*^®'* ^ bound to call attention to 

Btands in the X oTp^ ogrrTrdni"’";^"’ 
retrogression. ^ progress, it it does not actually make for 

inspecting, tL^Ss-teSni^eod' an opportunity of 

tion of monitors fnllo ““i e°™etimes the special instruc- 

assistfntrtherr’Ke m^ *1^® ^^5'- 

find that the eeST^^ ? ^^ntrained. I usually 

at the beginning of the i^® has been carefully prepared 

in chargf Zfthe *be sta/of Sisters 

lesson fah^o the layZstt **^® *be actual 

be considered as nrmwhr i °i training cannot 
^cognised lay-ass'iLaZ^;,‘lZ'*®‘^ *^® The° staff of 

inconsiderable number of Z^°^®?^®^,’ ^'^PPlementecl by a not 
qualifications of any kind have no officiftl 

assistant is much trf ho u , existence of this class of 
of the kind should in mv no®^^®®^’ further appointment 

these teachers doing resnonsiW^®®®®’ i^® ®™ctioned. I often find 
the best teachiZZow?, t “ *^® ^bere 

Convent schools geCaf^v “y inspection of 

they are overstaffed both wifii ^nder the impression that 

by side with Xs oZsTfc''®*"’'*® 
standards is observable Wh’tif”' sub-division of 

called into renui.sition t °f ebarity have 

work must be provided or it hn ®^li’a teachers for whom 
P OMded, or It has been thought good organization 
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to sub-divide as much as possible with a view to closer attention Mr J 
to tlie individual pupil and to more thorough supervision, the Mdrpht. 
inevitable result is unskilful teaching in some of the classes, 
and a condition in the school rooms -which I have already 
described. I have made plain my views on these matters to those 
responsible for the management, and the correctness of my 
views is pretty generally admitted. In all cases, however, the 
difficulty of remedying the existing state of affairs is put forward 
as practically insurmountable. 

Dr. Bateman writes; — 

The inability of not a few of the teachers to use the grouping system 
hirgely and intelligently is very noticeable. The olassifioation of the 
orclmary city and suburban school is too low. Pupils are kept too long 
in the Junior standards. As an extreme example, I may mention two 
pupils who had been at school for five years, and were only enrolled in 
first standard.” 

And Mr. Tibbs reports: — 

•• The standards are now generally grouped in most subjects on the 
lines suggested in tlie programme, but the teachers have been more reluc- 
tant to make the attempt in urithinetie than in any other branch. The 
^ time tables, which used to be drawn up for divisions or standards, now, 
like the Progress Records and Plans of Work, indicate the system of 
grouping; and an analysis of the time allotted weekly to each subject is 
also made out.” 

Now that the period of service of monitors is limited to three jj 
years, it is important that both teaching and training he as and Pupil 
thorough as possible, if these young aspirants for the teaching Teachers, 
profession are to derive adequate benefit from the time sub- 
sequently spent in the Training Colleges, In the rural schools 
the prescribed course is read carefully under the guidance of 
tlie teacher, and the general work of the monitors has improved 
very materially since the introduction of the criticism 
lesson. Little more can be done in this class of school than 
is at present being done; but in the case of town schools more Teachers’ 
thorough and more effective instruction could be secured by the (Centres, 
formation of monitors’ classes at suitable centres. Very little 
has been done so far in this direction, although it should be an 
eas}^ matter to form groups of schools for the purpose. For 
instance, in the City of Dublin the Convent Schools conducted by 
the several religious communities would constitute natural 
groups in themselves ; while ordinary schools situated in con- 
tiguous parishes or other workable areas could be associated by 
arrangement between managers and teachers. There are at 
present special classes at Marlborough Street for the pupil- 
teachoi*s and monitors attached to the city Model schools, but 
they do not appear to have been established upon a sufficiently 
definite footing or to be working in accordance • with a well- 
considered scheme. I should like to see these classes develop 
into a well-ordered and highly-efficient Pupil Teachers’ Centre, 
staffed by specially qualified and suitably remunerated teachers, 
and organized as a model worthy of imitation throughout the 
cit3^ 

G 
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Extras 


Evening 

Schools. 


Mr. Tibbs reports: — 

“ There are no pupil teachers in this section, and the number of monitors 
has diminished and is now only^ twenty-four. The weekly criticism- 
lessons are producing goo"d results in practical teaching; while the notes 
which have to be made out for this lesson are of material assistance to the 
monitors in allowing them how to prepare for their ordinary daily work.” 

And as to the teaching of extras, he further reports: — 

“ Mathematics is taught in upwards of 30 schools, but in some of these 
the pupils are not prepared in the full course. Irish was taught last year 
in 11 schools : I have not yet received the list for this year. French is 
only taught in one or two schools.” 


There were very few evening schools in operation in the 
cironit during the past year. 

Mr. Tibbs states: — 

“ The nnmher of evening schools fell to 3 last session. These were 
Qortloney, Ballinafid, and Culmullen, all for male pupils. Tlie two 
former were successfully taught, hut the school at Culmullen had to be 
closed after forty-five nights, as the teacher’s health was not satisfactory.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 
Dublin. 


J. Murphy, 

Senior Inspector. 
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Tbalee, 


Gehtlemen, 


August, 1909. 


of 2n/ Apr°ri Teg to* mw" 

Report on this Circuit for the schnnl General 

Since my last Re“rt on thircTourtLTT'^ 
m Its area, which includes all the Luntv Ter no change 
portions of the adjoining counties nf Pcvir™^j and small 

very few exceptions note 0“ exisW Zt With 

penspcl with, though there is a rnnsirlm-rU>i^°^°°^*i dis- 

whioh the cause of education would he 
amalgamation of double ThooT in wlto^'t^e 
dwindled to below 80. In a fAw r-acnc ^ average has 
alread}^ been effected Apart from thA ^^algamation has 
thus secured to the printtoals Promotion 

sTlTrthoT‘aoVeTs*'inV^^^ 

Cork and I&jrrv i’l hnf T mountainous district between 
investtoatioTs tooTu I’fn proved, as a result of exhaustive 
uvestigations, that the school accommodation in two cases wns 

TttTdtotrTtTaTeTl!^"^" “aS™iC 

^ u° , ®*^rot had either excessively long distances tn ti-oiiLi 

a^sT$’ °V'T S Si In these T; 

Tadri^““ThoTs already been 

Ptt« c“nTsTh''“ of The 

WatervillA n '('• Josephs Infants — has been recognised in 
had^trivA?^. smairchndrS 

^'hich Lrve thar i! pfA K existing Spunkane schools, 

temporarv a <3 it i ^.®^S^^o^rhood; but this recognition is only 

«i.Ts "iijijtci.”'**" “• 


Mr. L. S 
Dalt. 


School 

Accommo- 

dation. 
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Mr. I., s, 

DaLS. 


A number ol the school buildings are quits unsuitable in 
structure and in the space accommodation, they afford, and in a 
number of other.s the building.s are fairly decent, though iiisufli- 
oient space is afforded by the room or rooms. In tlm section in mj 
immediate charge thore are three such schools — Ballyroe and 
Blennervillo Boys and Girls. Bor the former a grant has recently 
been made. ilr. Ijehauc, who has charge of tho souuiern section 
of the circuit, reports: — 

“ There are still nine nnsuitiiblo buildings whicli should be replaced by 
new houses, and there are eight additional schools in which, though the 
buildings are in fair order, the iiocomniodation is insufBoiont.” 

and in regard to the northern section, of wliioh ho has charge, 
Mr. FitzGerald says: — 

“ The school accommodation in my section of tho circuit still loaves much 
to be desired. There are sixteen unsuitable hoiusos old, dilapidated aal 
unsuitably furnished, and seventeen others in which there is, more or less, 
serious overcrowding. In all these schools two or more teachers are 
employed, and except in two cases there is only ouo school-room.” 

The recent concession in the Buies, which affords exceptionally 
poor localities a grant in excess of two-thirds of the total esti- 
mated cost, has evoked a considerable number of applications 
for grants to build and enlarge. In. some cases the full, and in 
others a largely iicreased, grant had already been made, and, 
thus, in the near future, there is a certainty that some of the 
worst cases of overcrowding or of unsatisfactoiy accommodation 
will disappear. In many of the remote parts of this county 
the poverty of the people is extreme, and in many the people are 
all of one social level — struggling farmers, whose industry fur- 
nishes them with only the bare moans of livelihood for themselves 
and their families. In such districts thore is no one of impor- 
tance or wealth in tho neighbourhood who could contribute local 
aid towards school building. As I havo become better acquainted 
with conditions in this county I have been able to understand 
better why necossary work in school biiiliUiig and school im- 
provement has been so long delayed. Managers of schools will 
largely avail themselves of tho oonoessions rofen'cd to above, if 
it can be proved, as I thinlc it can, that in many oases the cir- 
cumstances of the people are real ly aecossitous, and, as a result, 
it can be predicted that in a few years a marked improvemfflt 
throughout the county in the oharacter of the accommodation 
afforded will be manifest. 

Except in the case of schools which are vested in the Com- 
inissioners there continues to be, as a rule, a neglect of minor 
repairs. The deterioration due to time and the weather aocuma- 
lates year after year in too many of the schools, woodwork ii i 
infrequently painted, and glazing is often defective. So ftc- I 
quent are broken panes that it is impossible not to conclude that | 
mischievous passers-by are chiefly responsible for this damage ■ 
It would be desirable that the windows of all schools should h 
wire-screened on the outside. Lack of funds is the explauftflon 
invariably given why the repairs, which school buildings, ju» 
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as all other buildings, oonstantlv rcquiro -irn „ t 
goes without saying that if these tvere ’ e“eci to 1 fbf ’ ' 

mture bad and insufficient tlFe schools in 

mture and equipment-are fairly p^id^ 

mg of maps, and the replacing of tLL o,u) t'li ?“PPly- 

:nMlli;trs^rorrc^^^^^^ howe^turLttax 

schrxilro^ are very creditable Sre arf of neatness of the 
tioiis to this, but I think it tob6inri?.h «^<=®P- 

msod that attention to these detoHo generally recog- 

In the schools lying round KiUarulv a T /fognitioS. 

tion, recently formed, arranges for their Associa- 

disinfecting. It is nleasnnt fn P®P°dical cleaning and 
much-needed, and, hitherto praoticallv ^ 
interest in the condition of the primary iLX aS fhonrff? 
this movement will spread ^ ‘>cuoois, and 1 hope that 

lats and sciapers at the entrance door are only rarely found 

of the^p^pos ^TaTaW* persLarcYeaZt 

oi me pupils. l^avatory arrangements, however are usually 

0 the most summary kind, and even When proYded they are 
too often apparently not used at all ^ ^ ® 

Mot’' externals go the offices are usually kept with toler- 

videdt4h“dY’oZ oonstYicted and uupro: 

uZ ra in ^ Tb’p S drenched 

itn ram The deterioration referred to above in the case nt 

means for hushing the offices, in others it is difficult to set some 
these“inftrZra?er P®^*-“°"M-though the use of 


''fi'. L. 
I^iLT. 
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Mr. L. s, whole play-time. Very few teachers indeed organise and direct 

d.ili. games. Even the duty of supervision at play is frequently 

neglected. 

Except that in a few schools dumb-bells and poles are pro- 
vided, there cannot be said to be any appliances for physical 
culture. Mr. Leliane notes : — 

“ Football and dancing exercises are methodically taught in a few 
schools.” 

The school plots, as a rule, are not well kept. Even where 
flowers and shrubs are cultivated in front, the rear is almost 
invariably weed-grown. In only comparatively few cases are 
flowers and shrubs cultivated. There are of course some schools 
in which considerable taste is exhibited in keeping the school 
plot, but these are the exception. In many cases I notice that 
the flower beds have been allowed to revert to weed-patches. In 
most schools some plants are grown in plots or window-boxes. 
The question of offering annual prizes in each circuit for the most 
tastefully kept schools and plots might be worth consideration. 
Mr. Lehane reports : — 

“ A few of the school yards aro aicely kept, but tho great majority of 
them show little evidence of care or taste in their koephig. ' In some a 
few sickly flowers appear, but many are allowed to remain in their natural 
state. The flowers exhibited in the windows look somewhat healthier. 
About half-a-dozen schools are provided with garden plots, and the gardens 
attached to two of these are well-kept.” 

Mr. FitzGerald’s remarks on this point are; — 

“The interiors of the schools are nicely kept. Some window gardening 
is attempted in most schools in which the window ledges admit of it, and 
there are a good many schools in which flower beds have been laid down in 
front. There is, however, a large number in which no attempt is made to 
relieve the cheerlessness of the school surroundings. The teachers are not 
altogether to blame for this. There is ample evidence of a want of local 
interi£s+. in the schools. Very few schools, indeed, present that attractive 
appearance which is associated with shrubs and creepers, and in far too 
many cases the grounds are not well-cared. The cutting of grass, the 
removal of weeds, and the trimming of paths are matters to which frequent 
.attention should be given, yet they are much neglected.” 

The proper beating of the schools here is a difficult problem, 
Over most of the country the only fuel is turf, which in this land 
of mist and weeping skies is too often badly saved. The supply 
is often furnished by the primitive method of each pupil bringing 
his contributory sod under his arm each morning. Often the 
stuff is so wet that it will not burn. On cold, wet winter days 
in the schools in the hog-lands, which are the majority, it is no 
infrequent incident at an inspection visit to see the great open 
flre-place heaped with sodden turf, guiltless of wannth, and from 
which a dull sluggish fume only emanates. Very many of the 
fire-places are unsuitable, and often in large schools there is only 
one such fire-place at one end. Most of such schools should, I 
think, he furnished with stoves, and a supply of coal should be 
provided, but these will not, indeed in too many oases cannot, be 
provided locally. On this heating question Mr. Lehane, writes:— 

“ The heating of the school rooms is not, in genericl, satisfactory,” 
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and Mr, FitzGerald says: 

April. CoU a^d Vft early in 

for sneJi emergencies. The supply of turf Provision is made 

dance u, these cases in whioli the pupuf t3ro +h atten- 

n;edifrsuTp”Tn“fi%rd:‘^^^ 

where the/Tre'fomid th^y 

availed of by the pupils *’ ^ ^ much 

in which the teaching aSr a hi^t cxdei- '’c? 

teachers, almost without exceotion nan ^ 

of prospective work, and the saiop’ outline 

work actually done. In the best school^’'* 

glad to say, "come under thafde^^^^^^^^ 

work shows considerable forethouohf ^ prospectus of 

many cases, however, even still iUg of 

framed merely to satisfy wbat’is sketchiest character, 

position of supererogatory work and aShn**^! im- 

information than ■ can bT JaTheC frfm 
programme. Still there is a tendLcy genlml v 
in respect of such preoaratinn dna miprovement 

of the abler and niKanaMe 

former having pirerby actual their colleagues, the 

confreres, how much thiir own wo?k isT^hteld®''”!? 

more efficient by ccnsistantpreparatim 

efficiency and initiatTve.*^“^Tto amount of 

idTS^;ti^\rc“® s 

Mr. Lehaue says: — 

in“it' plZeT^TooiZ" Z i-'t-est 

kept. The preparation of the forecast S f generally 

thought and preparation on the nart of tl^ previous 

usuaUy definite enoueh in the on teacher. Tlie sjllahus is 

given with recard to f)iA r\fliav k* * ©yaading lessons. The information 
as to be of little value Such However, occasionally so vague 

' Miscellaneous Ixe^ L Zt Cards/ ‘ Analysis/ ‘Revision/ 
tHey indicate +ho+ +kl !• ’ ? i ^ uncommon. When such entries occur 
of instruction to be 

Mr. FitzGerald says * 


Mr. L. S. 
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tkem a sound moral training both by precept and example. Many are 
ambitious, and several are highly successful. The great majority of the 
schools in this section, are marked ‘ Good,’ ‘Very Good,’ or ‘Excellent.’ 
Where failure occurs it is due rather to wazit of skill than to want of zeal. 
They adopt suggestions up to a certain point, but I find them conservative 
in some respects. Tlrey appear to be timid about giving now methods a 
trial. I think, also, that their experience ought to have taught them 
more. ... If all would lend a less willing ear to criticism directed 
against some of the most valuable of the suggestions embodied in the Com- 
missioners’ ' Notes for Teachers,’ if they would take tlioir courage in both 
hands and determine to give these suggestions at least a trial, I am confi- 
dent that the results would prove satisfactory beyond the most sanguine 
expectations. There is ample evidence of preparation for work, but in 
some very mateiial respects there is often evidence of want of forethought.” 

The attendance I think shows a slight upward tendency. 
School attendance committees have been generally formed, and 
in some localities, at least, an improvement in the attendance has 
resulted. Still the average attendance far below what would 
be required for thorough efficiency. The attendance was affected 
injuriously this year by widespread outbreaks of an epidemic of 
measles. Of course the chief causes of the irregularity of atten- 
dance are the same hero as throughout the country generally— 
poverty and the scarcity of hired labour. The indifforouce of the 
parents, too, is an important factor. Children are kept at home 
for the slightest reasons, and when the eldest child of a house- 
hold for some valid reason is detained from school, tho others also 
are too frequently allowed to absent themselves. 

The ages of from about 5 to 14, generally speaking, represent the 
ages at which children come to or leave school. In a great many 
cases, however, large numbers of little children, who have barely 
reached the age of 3 years are found in the schools, their pre- 
sence being usually attributable to the need for maintaining a 
certain average, or sometimes being due to the large number of 
dwellings in close proximity to the school. Where the teacher, 
as is too often the case, is not skilled in the management of such 
very young children, their presence is a positive hindrance to 
the school work, as they have nothing to interest them and are 
consequently noisy and restless. 

After dealing with the general causes of irregular attendance, 
to which I have referred above, Mr. Lehauo says : — 

“ In addition, the climatic and physical conditions of this county tend 
to cause irregularity of attendance. Owing to its mountainous character 
access to the schools from many of the glens is difficult. Tho population 
in these, too, is sparse, and the schools soniotimes far apart. For instance, 
there is no school along the twenty miles of road between K.illarney and 
Kenmare, nor along twelve miles of the road between Glencar and Dirreen- 
darragh. The younger children in these secluded places can attend school 
only during the summer, and some may not bo able to attend school at all. 
Moreover, the regularity of all pupils’ attendance is affected by the inter- 
vention of swollen, unbridged mountain streams which from time to time 
cut off all communication with the neighbouring school.” 

Mr. FitzGerald says: — 

" 'There are many facilities provided for the education of grown boys. 
There is St. Michael’s College, in Listowel, which draw.s the pupils from 
thirteen years upwards from all the schools within a radius of ten miles. 
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The Jeffers Institute, in Tralee anrl tho ttjii 

ships to studious boys, of whom there is feemuiary, offer scholar- t g 

deplete the senior stamiard” and acco'.rt m influences u [t 

with m standard VI,, and is a the small numbers now met 

-Mathematics.” ’ ’ “nsequeace, for the scarcity of classes in 

dren are, as S ru/rfaMv ct^d The°olii]: 

are too often, I fear,’ imperfectly 

defects of eyesilit^r^irLteptiL^^'^ *“ observe, 

good." Pmlidcnoy. 

written, is I think remarlreble oral and 

and e.xpressive reod”s terhans “°dulated 

generafiy, is marLTly \ltemieLe ““ f 

what they read, and can o-ive Po’ i Pupils understand 
account of the matter gone°over language an 

the matter is greatly helped bv the nmv knowledge of 

teachers of te,sfing IsS" n i4dlL “ ““"‘g 

iiillliiSli 

_ 1 nave said above that expressive and well mn/'inia+o^ r 

ng TgreafnuFwofTb*? all theFach^ 

inf't^tF V, *.^® teachers have not succeeded in realis- 

refding lesLnTare required!"^ It is VutF^Towe F'f 
that Mr. FitzGerald in his Report states that he finds \St:F° ® 

to'sSh not now encouraged 

direrteci more to the component stllabra^Fw hear 

Diuch more freoue-n+lv +v*oTi ;,«<.£ * hear model passages, read 

eipressirread^g heretofore, and an attempt is made to^r’oduce 

ww4“thouih°T pomt 

aot used to the bocFF* say that it is neglected, is certainly 
PupHs it elahorlt This is the teaching of analysil 

even mfre r^tT ™ analysis, both oral and, perhaps, 

Tot a4hL fh ‘li® sentences given are 

I may Len saF th i’ **^® reading lessons of the day. 

suiei Th!i*^ * ®' separate, isolated 

is niver emrfieft'' but it is allowed to rust, for it 

mployed to unlock the door which it was intended to 
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Mr. L. S. 
Dm. 


0 j)eii. A-nalysis is not referred to at all at the reading lesson, 
with the result that a pupil who is perhaps able to analyse a 
difficult sentence correctly will, when reading aloud, fail entirely 
by intonation to link together the related parts of sentences 
though time, trouble, and energy have been devoted to teaching 
him these relations. This is a defect which I am constantly 
endeavouring to correct at inspection visits, but, so far, though 
there has been some improvement, it has not reached my expec- 
tation. 

An incident which occurred recently at my inspection of a 
very large school illustrates this point well. I was examining a 
reading class and finding that the readers were defective as 
regards proper grouping of phrases and intonation I sought to 
get them to apply their knowledge of analysis, but found that 
this was very imperfect, whereupon the teacher explained that 
he was not responsible for this, because the grammar of this class 
was taught by another me?nber of the school staff. This is an 
exceptional case of course, but though in most cases reading and 
analysis are not taught by separate teachers, they are regarded 
and treated as separate subjects. The same thing is Just as 
strongly marked in connection with written composition. A pupil 
who has one or more faulty sentences in his written work is told 
what is wrong, and the error is oorreoted for him. I have but 
rarely seen a pupil trained to x'ead over and analyse his own 
sentences— yet, most pupils have a fair knowledge of analysis. 
That knowledge is of as little real use to tlie pupils as his hoarded 
gold is to a miser. 

This is only one of many points in which I regret to find that 
a proper grasp of the inter-rmation of subjects is wanting to very 
many— even the best teachers. Many of the complaints regard- 

ing the overloading of the programme are attributable to this. 
For instance, at home lessons — a special subject in most schools— 
pupils rattle through, disconnectedly, arithmetical tables, spel- 
lings of difficult words with verbal meanings, lists of geographi- 
cal names, rules in grammar and analysis memorised and repeated 
without application. It does not occur to the teachers that tlie pro- 
per place and time for each of these, and above all for their utili- 
sation, are the lessons in the subjects to which they respectively 
belong. Similarly mental arithmetic is taught in all schools. 
Generally it is exaniined out of a book, but it has usually no 
conuection wnth, or bearing on, the pupils mode of working set 
arithmetical exercises on blackboard or on paper. At history 
lessons one rarely sees a map referred to. A teacher will exert 
nimsGlf at the set lesson iu object lessons to get his pupils to 
answer in complete sentences, and at the next lesson — say in 
reading or arithmetic — he may accept any kind of mumble which 
seems to indicate that the pupil understands tho answer to the 
question proposed. At drill lessons pupils will march and 
countermarch, and get careful and elaborate training in the 
performing of complicated movements, simultaneously, at the 
word of command, and yet these same children will be allowed 
to rush in and out of school as a hustling mob, to sit anyhow in 
desks, to huddle anyhow on floor, and to exhibit inattention 
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taught, and most teachers draw wL but drawing is 

the blackboard used at readine lessnuL scarcely ever sees 

form of objects referred to in^hSTe^oi'^^^ 

even m schools where drawing ^ “ ^^Inldren, 

taught, to attempt on the blacWio«irrf**i?^ described as soundly 
object which has been read about and “ntlme of some simple 
is a stare of amazement. Subjects everelnf 
are thus kept as much apart as^Loiilar Ld r»r^ related subjects, 
Waste and frittering away of much of “"‘ruction, 

efforts are tho uecesswy result. 

..11, and til. 1 . l™ a”|S ‘ .Xhl ‘Sf ” •■'Pmfi.gly 

Ci'll t ff S„"i‘S5 4.f z3?H' •“ 

rcs.pr rs 

have seen it begun in first standard in a few ] 

ESg Jissrffi"S‘s ir™."d“ “T 

teachers somehow seem to shrink from makincr i 
mencemeut of written oomnosition Tt 
to learn, in schools where third aiid fourth standar^f ^ 
group, that the pupils of thiThave not yS C o d “itZ 
composition and I often have to remonstmts rfgardLg the nrT 

."XdiS! « .S-Si- •" «pC; 

di..p°xn£nii.i.\“r z? 

proceeds on too rigid lines. Pupils are furnished with a general 
method of working typical examples, and all the work pfoce^ds 
by that general method. There is no cultivation of oririSv 
I have hinted above, the training which 
paS a®nd Wackf ? absolutely unutilised® in the 

Soles Eor 7° • 4 multiply 

nnflc +n -n Space I select but a very few siniDle 

rattle Vro7l''ft? , A class at mental work will 

lattie through the subdivision of £1, but if asked to find on the 
blackboard the price of 8 cows at £13 2s. 6d. eacCewrstep 

he Drio7o7« gone through with exaggerated detafl. If 

6 price of a certain number of articles at £3 17s. 6d. each is 
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required, the price if found at £3, at 10a., at 6.5. and at 2s. Gd 
All are added, and both teacher and pupils are satisfied. The 
fetich of the general method has to be propitiated. 1 rarely hear 
suggestions of shorter or alternative methods. An exorcise in 
addition of monej’ is proposed, in which, perhaps, there are six 
lines with a halfpeiuiy occurring in each of tlic 1 Lues in the pence 
column. Slowly and laboriously the child will mount up Two and 
Two — Pour, Four and Two — Six, and so . ■ up to the sum Twelve. 
Then “ Twelve Farthings — Three Fence," The same child 
knows that six halfpence are three pence. A class is working 
the unitary method. Propose to them tho price of 48 oggs at 
7 pence for 12, and usually but a few, and thoso after a pause, 
will answer. They will tell you, if cpiestioiiod as to tho process, 
that they have ascertained the price of one first, and then multi- 
plied by 48. The other day I heard a teacher propose for black- 
board work to a senior group “ How long would you be saving 
£7 4s. Od. if you put by. 4s. Gd. per week?” She did the work 
herself. 4s. Gd. was reduced to pence, and £7 4s. reduced to 
pence, and then the required number of weeks found. Yet a 
knowledge of the subdivisions of a shilling is recpiired by the 
programme to be taught in first standard. It is but fair to add 
that this teacher was one of the very few who refuse to make a 
prospectus of work. 

Very little is done to train even senior pupils to grasp by 
inspection the relation between pairs of numbers. The brisk- 
ness, the intelligence, the observation w'hich arithmetic teaching 
ought to call forth are not cultivated. I fear that very few 
teachers have studied the arithmetic programin.e so as to realise 
how closely the work for each group is oomieoted with whal 
precedes it, and again a serious and general defect is the failure 
to use the blackboard generally for collective denioustration. 
Pupils are either examined in a test exercise w'orkod by a general 
method, or the teacher does the work himself, telling the pupils 
what to do, but he does not, as a rule, either test by skilful 
questioning as to whether the pupils understand why the various 
processes are performed, or endeavour to get them to suggest 
alternative methods, and he does not allow the exercise he pro- 
poses suggest to himself mental questions, and again, by the 
help of this mental work get his pupils to see how their work 
can be lightened and made more interesting. Most teachers, too, 
fight shy of grouping standards in arithmetic, though it is easy 
to show them that the members of the higher standard in a group 
could benefit by the work being done for the lower standard, and 
vice versa. 

Though pupils generally have text books in arithmetic, these 
are very frequently not used, there being an almost ineradicable 
prejudice for setting them day by day for desk work, an exami- 
nation test of six exercises in assorted “ rules ” — quite in the 
good old style. 

In the arithmetic teaching of the junior standards there is, 
however, an improvement. Set exercises involving unwieldy, 
cumbrous numbers are disappearing, and in many schools the 
junior pupils will answer simple mental questions briskly and 
smartly. 
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^ gfGafc iiiaiiy schools the arithmetic pvfrr'w/ -■ 

Witli i-ogard to aritlnnotic. Mr. FitzGerald reports:- 

sidering the Taliialjfe°h'iEts '^on nnght be expected, con- 

Teachers.’ Fe>r teachers hnvrveT SnS^w ”^'^ t'’" ‘ 

demonstration lesson, or realised tliP *1^® 

the pupils (1) to observe the re^ ^ for training 

short methods, f3) tn learn neat an-angements''^Ld“aw^^^ 

the aid of chalk, pen or pencil Af n^f^f 7i' i calculate without 

the pupils’ exercises is indSive of fnrl 
sufficient demonstration arithmetic The elem^^ 
taught with suitable apparatus. Pupils L?nkn ^ 

tions invohdng money, but they are still en JlS « much quicker at calcula- 
The value of imitation coins a d tn^ 

being renlised. Tlirre is much rpp,-c;f solution of such exercises is 
value, but it is of the tosi car/} fpi°’ which is not without its 

tvpec declt with so™ t iTrcvSv 

.■is I have said, there is -m »™rrS " * blackboard, is, not common, 
the rate of progresfls loo Sow.” ■“P-'o™ment in this branch, but 

nn^!ti,i^T=”“® a^^op-aphy as di,stinguislied from mere map- 
pomting L, improving, but too little tise is still mads of Z 

Ciai allfmluslrial® “p“cte^i"tw^^^^ ™mmer- 

pography and thl 0^b°^1 

tz 

the siibiG Tho on 

or! ^ pupils, however, draw vdth lighter lines, and 

are becoming more expert in using their pencils. 

Cookery has been introduced into a great many schools and is 

s introduced it is a popula? 

subject with the pupils. Mr. Lehane sai-s :— ^ 

obrtSft!''+h?-*f'^’'*/“ schools in this section. The chief 

suitable !qmpmcnt,” >n=faction in this subject is the absence of 

Mr. FitzGerald says : — 

evl'r^"™!’! ’’®“® F®*> generally taken up, rather unwillingly how- 

ever. There are, no doubt, many difficulties attending the irtrodnetrn 
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of the subject; but teachers are encouraged to make an attempt in the hope 
that these difficulties Trill be fully considered at inspections, as no doubt 
they Trill be. Managers are, for the moat part, enthusiastic, but they find 
themselves embarrassed by the Trent of applitinces and materials. All the 
Convent .schools in this section, except Dingle Convent, noTV teach both 
cookery and laundry Tvork.” 

I find that tho visits of the ofganisots have done a good deal 
to improve needlework. The teaching of history is not very satis- 
factory. The pupils get very little notion of historical perspec- 
tive, and they are often in profound ignorance of historical 
incidents with which their own neighbourhood is connected. 

Elementary science is taken up in only a few schools, and it 
is not as a rule successful. The work is very inochanical. Tho 
pupils when tested frecjuently show little knowledge oven of tho 
value and relation of the balance Tveiglits, the ox6.voises bear a 
strong resemblance to each other, and they are not well revised. 

The teaching of object lessons lias resulted in an improvement 
in oral composition, but in regard to the pupils' articulation, a 
groat many of the teachers are still too ready to accept indistinct 
utterance. At the same time there is undoubtedly a general 
improvement in the pupils’ articulation. There is a marked 
tendmoy to keep pupils too long in the same standards. This 
applies especially to infants’ standard. In too many such cases 
irregularity of attendance, or deficient intelligence in the 
children so affected, cannot be pleaded in excuse for this slow- 
ness of promotion. Generally speaking, except in the case of 
schools in which there are infants’ departments, the infants 
receive an insufficient amount of care and attention from the 
teacher. Too often the teacher hands these infant pupils over 
to the charge of a pupil, and merely visits them for a minute or 
two before change of lesson. I notice that teachers who have 
been employed in English schools usually show skill and 
capability in training infant pupils, and such teachers too seem 
to attach much more weight to, and to achieve more success in 
securing distinct articulation. 

The grouping system is now, on the whole, working fairly 
satisfactorily in the schools of this circuit. Gonorally speaking, 
the grouping adopted is that suggested in the Programme, with 
in some cases modifications rendered necessary by tho conditions 
of the school. Mr. Lohane writes on this point: — 

’* This system of grouping and of co-ordinating Bubject.s i.s making pro- 
gress as it comes to be better luiderstood. The grouping in reading and in 
most other subjects is fairly satisfactory. Arithmetic i.s tho subject in 
which least grouping has been effected. The difficulties in tho case of 
arithmetic are, however, not insuperable.” 

Mr. FitzGerald says: — 

” The new system of organisation has been very laz'gely adopted in all 
schools, and has led to impx'ovement in oral and written English, drawing, 
smging, and needlework, and to a less marked degree in arithmetic. Its 
principles, though simple, ure not yet, however, generally understood. 
For, though in two-teacbev schools the grouping of tho. pupils into four 
sections naturally suggests the alternation of deslc and floor lessons for each 
of the two groups forming the division vmder each teacher’s charge, this 
obvious time table arrangement is not always carried out. Something 
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story Header. They say that pup^^t iS F™'’-'”® 

too great a drag on the others whn^h? f""®” infants’ class are 

advanced book. I belfeve the relnotl™ “ y®" '■“‘>”'8 “ 

proceeds from over-nnvietv reeardiW Ptpds 

from a mistaken view as to Xi ti? t Pnogrees. as weU as 

allayed if the teachers realised that it is Ar^iety would bo 

removed into a book a good deal more diffi *u *’''** i^st 

ivill be able to read it fluently. Nor is H inS^l Jr* S' 
pupils of the group are to be l-eot S ^ advanced 

able to read Iverv word o? it ' All S'* ’'"T 
younger children will get fair treatmeiS **>“* ‘h® 

gjudied and catered for, they will soon hfi special needs are 

f3ome teachers nse too limited an amount nfSts*!' “Pr® rapidly, 

class. They put these ohildr™ o-ri™ rl * leading mafler m infants' 
The rule ought to be that, when the nunns^E ,?S“iu and again, 

they should begin a new one Tliia f got to the end of a book, 

in ‘ Notes for Teachers,’ but verv subject is fully dealt with 

" Grouping for arithmetic teaeliino- nneonrerted. 

nde is to teth the P^amme ^he general 

^hool in which grouping at this «nh^oJf i one 

The teacher lias had long eXien* ^"7 

She informs me that she had at first’ ’ ^’7^ always taught successfully, 
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...» ... “ "■ •• 
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Mr. FitzGerald says : — 
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“fieriiy of whom are engaged to Cogent S “7® «ie 
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Reid Prizes is a very limited one. The monitors are, on the whole, well 
trained.” 

I would venture to suggest that, if it were possible to alter the 
present scheme of allotting Reid Prizes, girl monitors should be 
permitted to compete for these prizes. Ur. Lehane, in his report, 
offers the further suggestion that Irish should fonn portion of 
the course for the Reid Prize examination. 

About fifty schools in the circuit have taken up arithnieiic and 
algebra, or geometry and mensuration, as extra subjects. The 
instniction In these extras is, as a rule, fair, though there is 
nothing distinctive connected with thoir teaclung. 

Of Irish and the bilingual programme, Mr. Lehane writes: — 

“ Irish is tanght as an extra subject in about 110 schools in my seotion, 
and there are in addition twenty schools in which tho hiUngual programme 
has been adopted. Some teachers, who speak Irisli well, do not teach the 
subject while other teachers, who are only indifferent speakers, attempt 
to teacii it. The subject is well taught in tho bilingual schools, and the 
instruction imparted seems to be popular with the childroip Some of the 
extra instruction given is satisfactory, and some is not satisfactory. Pre- 
paration for work, including notes of tho lessons to bo taught, is, perhaps, 
more necessary in Irish than in any other school subject. Such preparation 
and notes are, however, almost as rare as four-leaved shamrocks. 

Mr. FitzGerald- in his Report, says: — 

“ Irish is taught as an extra in over seventy schools, excluding those in 
which the bilingual programme has been adopted. Irish is not spoken in 
North Kerry, except in the barony of Corkaguiny, where the bilingual 
schools are situated, and the teachers are, as a rule, ignorant of the 
language. Effective instruction is given in the subject in three Convent 
Schools. The entire course of Irish is taken up, and tho pupils have 
acquired a good speaking knowledge of the language, and win many prizes 
at the local Feiseanna. The girls of tho Abbeyfeale Convent School have 
repeatedly won prizes at the North Munster Fois, held annually in 
Limerick. 

“ "With a few exceptions, the Irish teachers in the other schools are 
externs. Their work is not satisfactory, partly because thoir methods are 
not good, partly because the tirao available for instruction in the subject 
is insufficient, and the intervals between tho lessons are too long. They 
succeed in teaching the pupils the correct pronunciation of Irish, but the 
progress made in speaking, and in comiiosition, written and oral, is poor. 

“ There are ten schools in which the bilingu.al progrummo is in operation. 
All of these, except two, arc west of Dinglo. Tho introduction of the pro- 
gramme into these schools has been most beneficial. Tho younger children 
especially, who come to school ignorant of English, are making much more 
rapid progress at both Irish and English. I have been particularly struck 
by the alertness and earnestness of these cliildreir. They do not suffer 
from the timidity which charactei’ises the young children of Bchools in 
which instruction in English only is given. Tho more grown pupils are 
very earnest, and are evidently proud of their knowledge of their native 
tongue. They write with equal facility in both languages, and they have 
a much more interesting knowledge of the geography of Ireland than is to 
be found among children who are only English-speaking. 

“ Heretofore the children after leaving these schools became Irish 
speakers. They almost invariably forgot whatover English they had 
Icsirm-il at school. Now, they will read and write English well, and they 
will also read and write Irish.” 
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®T®“ng schools were in operation. Mr Lehane In 
whose section these were situated reports ■— J-'Cnane, in 

sixth standard pupils • there ? schools were ei-fifth or 

gone past III. sL,^.^d 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 


Louis S. Daly. 


Mr. L. s. 
Dalt. 

Evening 

Sehool*. 
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Mr 3. 
CH1MBKR3 


Gentlemen, 


Londonbekry, 

3rd July, 1909. 


In accordance with the instrijctions contained in year letter 
of the 2nd April I beg to submit ft General Report on the Donegal 
Circuit, which embraces all County Donegal, except the portion 
lying north of a line rimning from Newtownounningham to 
Lifford, and small parts of counties Tyrone, Ifermatiagh, Leitrim, 
and Sligo. 


The circuit. Although there is a large luuiiber of small towns aiul villages 
in the Circuit, there are in it only throe town.s — Strulnmo, Lctter- 
kenny and Ballyshannon — in which the population e.'cct'ods 2,000, 
so that the population is principally rural. 

At present there are 390 day schools in oporation in the 
Circuit, 346 of which are in Co. Donegal, 14 in Co. Tyrone, 13 in 
Co. Leitrim, 8 in Co. li'ennanagh, and 9 in Co. Sligo. 

Mr. Little has charge of the northern section, and Mr. Newell 
the southern. 

The soil of the eastern part of the Circuit is fertili' and highly 
cultivated, and supports the usual agricultural population. 
Mountains and moorland occupy the central and south-western 
portions, and the inhabitants aro few and scattered. Along the 
western sea-board the population is dense, the farms small, the 
soil peaty and full of granite boulders. A heavy clay soil 
better suited for pasture than for nultivation, is the chief charac- 
teristic of the southern portion. 

Although agriculture is the main industry, manufactories and 
fishing afford employment for a considerable number of people. 
In Convoy there -is a woollen factory whicli gives employment to 
many of the people of tho village and neighbourhood, while 
carpets aro manufactured in Killybegs, Kiloar, Crolly, and Aniia- 
gary. Tweeds are manufactured in the Ardara and Garrick 
districts as “ Cottage Industries,” and in other localities sprig- 
ging, knitting, and lace-making afford some employment for the 
female population. 

Fishing is now a flourishing industry along the Donegal coast, 
but the local fishermen derive little benefit from it. 

Owing to their superior appliances this industry has fallen 
almost entirely into the hands of Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
who reap a rich harvest from their industry and enterprise. The 
boats employed by them are mainly “ steain drifters,” which can 
put to sea in all weathers, and can work when the sailing vessels 
of tho local fishermen are practically useless. Until the Irish 
fishermen are provided with apparatu,? similar to their rivals, 
they cannot hope to compete successfully with them. 

The schools in the Circuit are classified as follow's:— 376 
ordinary schools, 7 convent schools, 1 monastery school, and 7 
Poor Law Union schools, 
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When I took charge of the Circuit on 1st June, 1907, there were 
393 schools in operation. Since that time six have been closed, 
and three new ones opened. There are two or three localities in 
which new schools are' required, but, taking the Circuit as a 
whole, the number of schools is largely in excess of the require- 
ments of the population. Even when due allowance is made for 
religious differences, at least 10 per cent. of. the existing schools 
are unnecessary. To these superfluous schools is mainly due 
the excessive number of small schools in the circuit, about 30 
per cent, of the whole having an average attendance of less than 

25 pupils. Arrangements have been made for replacing ten 
of these small schools by five new vested ones in central situations, 
and negotiations are at present proceeding for a still further re- 
duction of their number. 

The amalgamation of two or more small schools is a very diffi- 
cult problem, as it frequently necessitates the building of a new 
0^6' ^ Where the buildings are bad the problem is somewhat 
simplified, but it sometimes happens that a school has recently 
been built in a situation that is not suitable for the whole people 
of the locality. Local opposition to the closing of a school has 
also to be overcome. 

Under this head, Mr. Newell writes : — 

“ There are several places where a reduction of the number of schools 
could be effected without any real injury to education.” 

The school buildings in many cases are extremely bad, being 
mere hovels totally unsuitable for teaching purposes, but an 
effort is at present being made to remedy to some extent this state 
of affairs. Grants have been made for new buildings to replace 

26 schools, and applications are under consideration for grants 
for new vested school-houses to supersede 19 others. When these 
cases have been disposed of there will still remain 34 schools 
that will require to ba rebuilt. 

The buildings of the remaining schools are usually substantial 
structures, but minor alterations and repairs are required in 
most of them. 

Mr. Little makes the following remarks on this subject: — 

“ There are still in use, and will be for a considerable time, over a dozen 
buildings whose condition is a standing discredit to education, and most 
injurious to the health of those who have to inhabit them j there are as many 
more which call urgently for thorough overhauling, or for abandonment in 
favour of sanitary and comfortable buildings. In all these cases, with one 
or two exceptions, the managers have done their part by applying for 

grants, &c Half the houses may be taken as answering their 

purpose well, except that in many of them two teachers have to work in 
the same room. The remainder vary from passable to very unsuitable. 

Most of the bad buildings, and some of the others, are without sanitary 
accommodation in the shape of closets ; playgrounds are wanting in about 
an equal number of cases. Where sanitary conveniences do exist they 
are, as a rule, kept with reasonable regard to decency and hygiene, 
but now and again it becomes necessary to complain.” 

Where offices exist they frequently remain for long periods 
without being emptied, and there is seldom any provision for 
checking the offensive odour from them, although peat mould is 
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ill most cases easily procurable fur the purpose. The urinals 
also are frequently choked. 

The furniture varies with the character of the building. In 
the older schools the desks arc frequontly badly shaped, and 
greatly worn, while in the newer buildings the quality is satis- 
factory, but the quantity is usually inadequate to meet modern 
requirements. There are few schools in which the accessary maps 
are not forthcoming, but they arc often turn, or discoloured by 
the dampness of the walls on which they are suspcridcd. Fre- 
quently the supply of blackboards and easels is inadequate,, 
and there are few schools in which the [U’oss accommodation 
is sufficient. Bars or dumb-bells have been ])rocured in a few 
schools, but the appliances for pliysic.al culture are rare. 

Taken as a whole the schoolrooms are kept fairly clean. In 
most of the hotter class buildings the walls are regularly white- 
w’asliod, and the floors periodically scrubbed. Ihisting also 
receives attention, but not to as great an (5xt(‘ut as could be 
desired. Tidine.ss and neatness t'r(;<|uently admit of improvement. 
The aiTangenicnt of pictures and wall tablets seldom displays 
any artistic taste, while books that ought to bo stored away in 
pres.SGS are often scattered about tlio school r(V)jii. 

With reference to cleanliness, of schoolrooms, Mr. Newell 
states : — 

“ Of late years increased attention appears to be given to cleanlineBS, 
and other matters. Move teachers display a desire to have the achool-rooin 
and premises kept with neatness and ta.stc.” 

Mr. Little’s remarks on this matter are : — 

There ‘is all round progress in cleanliness of school-rooms, so far 
as regards the x’emoval of dust and cobwebs and tho whitewashing of 
school-rooms. Some few teachers display much taste in decoration, in 
mamtaining wall cards, pictures, maps, etc., bright and fresh, in providing 
new pictures to replace faded ones. . . . The teachers who attend with 

success to this phase of school life deserve all praise ; their number is 
unfortunately small.” 

In almost eveiy school the cultivation of flowers in the win- 
dows has been attGmp>ted, hut little has been done regarding the 
cultivation of flowers in the school plots. There are, however, 
a few schools in which part of the playground has been set apart 
for the cultivation of flowers, and these flower plots add con- 
siderably to the appearance of the school premises. 

Mr. Little’s observations on this point are: — 

“ Cultivation of garden plots has been attempted in less than a score of 
schools, and in most of these it is either just beginning or has been more 
or less a failure. Some of the teachers, prompted by innate taste and 
love of nature, have, battled against adverse oircumstances, such as poor, 
wet, marshy soil, and especially exposure to high winds. In one or two 
r.ases, notably Glenties Convent, the situation is favourable, and the result 
is highly successful. Window gardening is now quite general, being ignored 
only in the schools which are very badly housed, or under the most 
indifferent teachers.” 
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The heating of fche schoolri is very unsatisfactory. Tim material 
generally used is turf, which is frequently of a poor quality. 
The supply is often precarious and inadequate. In man}’ parts 
of the Circuit the fuel is provided daily by the pupils, and, as 
the supply is consumed on the day of its az'rival, there is no 
material for the following day's fire until it i.s brought by tlio 
pupils. The natural result is that the schoolrooms are cold and 
cheerless in the moniings, and the heating most defective on cold, 
wet days when good fires are most required. 

Mr. Newell observes, regarding the heating of the school- 
rooms : — 

‘'In some localities there is stiii a good deal of difficulty as regards 
fuel. Many school-rooms are, in consequence, often much colder tlian they 
ought to be, and pupils and teachers accordingly frequently suffer." 

Very few schools are provided with libraries, and little has 
been done to develop a taste for reading outside school hours. 

The teaching staff in the ordinary schools eonsist.s of 47U 
IJraded teachers, 128 junior as,sistont mi.stresses, mul 11 work- 
mistresses. 

About 65 per cent, of the Graded teachers have been troinea, 
'vhile the junior assistant mistres.se.s usually have no e.xperieiici' 
of teaching previous to their appointment. 

An analysis of the teaching staff shows that in 12 schools 
there are two a.ssistant,s; in 71, one assistant; in 167. either a 
junior assistant mistress or a workuiistro.ss; while in 155 there 
is only one teacher. 

The teachers as a body are painstaking and zealous, and much 
respected by the people of the localities in which they reside. 
As in other parts of the country, they vary considerably in skill 
and acquirements, but they have always shown great readiness 
to attend classes, even at great inconvenience, conducted by 
organizers, with a view to qualifying themselves for teaching 
new subjects. 

JIany of the schools are intelligently and successfully con- 
ducted, but there are others in which the teaching produces poor 
results. The number of teachers who are consciously and 
seriously remiss in the discharge of their duties is small, but 
a great many have little aptitude for their profession. In tho 
latter class' some are old and unskilful, while others have only 
recently joined the profession. 

An examination of the reports issued after the last General 
Inspection shows that 42 per cent, of the schools were graded as 
“good" or “very good”; 45 per cent, as “fair"; and 1-3 per 
cent, as " middling ‘ or “ bad. The large percentage of schools 
that rank below “ good ” is to a great extent due to the abnormal 
number of small schools in the Circuit. In these small schools 
only one teacher can be employed, who cannot rise above third 
grade. 


Mr. j. 
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The efficient teacher soon finds employment elsewhere, while 
the inefficient one remains as an incubus on the locality. Until 
the number of small schools is greatly reduced the percentage 
of unsatisfactory schools will remain comparatively high, as, 
in schools of this class, there is little incentive for teachers to 
exert themselves. 

There are very few teachers who do not make some preparation 
for their work, but their notes are frequently of little assistance 
to them in the discharge of their duties. While there are a 
few teachers who show great ability in condensing into a few 
lines the vital points of a lesson, the “ notes " of the majority 
are merely transcripts from some text-book on the subject. The 
failure in most oases to make effective preparation for thoir work 
arises from the fact that teachers approach the matter from an 
erroneous standpoint. They have conceived the idea that the 
main object of preparation is to make themselves better 
acquainted with the subject, hence their inability to see the 
necessity for preparing the lesson for junior pupils. Until 
teachers are able to anticipate the difficulties that a subject will 
present to the average child in the class, ana have considered 
the best methods of their solution, they cannot make effective 
notes for their lesson. 


The attendance at the schools has varied little during my 
acquaintance with the Cii'ouit. In .some school it lias increased, 
while in others it has decreased to an equal extent. 

In point of regularity, however, the state of affairs is very 
unsatisfactory. There are many causes which contribute to 
irregularity of attendance. Along the western seaboard the soil 
;s so poor that it is quite unfit to support the dense population 
that resides on it, consequently the men migrate annually to 
England and Scotland for harvest work, while the children find 
eiuployment from the middle of May till the middle of November 
with the farmers in East Donegal, Londonderry, ana Tyrone. 
During their absence the schools in those parts are attended 
children who are too young to leave their homes. In 
other parts, owing to scarcity of adult labour the children are 
kept at home to assist in manual labour. When the seasons are 
favourable the periods of their absence from school are curtailed, 
'very unfavourable weather that prevailed in 
this Circuit during the last harvest, the children were kept at 
home for an abnormally long time. Other causes which con- 
tribute to inegularity of attendance are uncomfortable sohool- 
buildmgs, mferior clothing, inclement weather, storm-swept 
loads, unbndged streams, herding of cattle on unfenced farms, 
and parental indifference. 


Mr. Little s remarks regarding parental indifference are ; — 

flolaPin .'1^ parental mdiffereuco arc bobii in the needless 

vnnLetn.Titv ® ®™t time; in the morning 

i.npunotuality, so observable in many school districts; in the failure to send 
S 1 when not urgently required at home; and in their 

total withdrawal from school milaences before their younc minds have 
reoeived lusting impressions.” ^ 
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Writing regarding '^\ttendauco in tJxe aoutiiern part of the Mr, 
Circuit, Mr. N’ewell observes: — Ch' 


poverty of the people in many parts of the district the 
attendance of the childr-en is ottentimea very irregular. This is particularly 
so lu spring and autumn, when, the crops are being sown and gathered in. 
Most of the boys and girls, above the age of 10 years or so, iiavc to help 
With the field work. Indifferent clothing, food, and weather are also 
accountable for a large proportion of the irregular attendance. Inefficient 
teaching is, however, I may add, a more important factor in tlie matter 
than all the other three or four pauses already mentioned. A good teacher 
almost invariably succeeds in keeping his school well filled.” 


J. 

Chiubibs. 


Oliiidreii who have a considerable distance to walk usuallv 
do not begin to attend school until they are six or seven years 
of age, but when there is a school in close- proximity to their 
dwellings they frequently enter on their school life as soon as 
their names can be placed on the rolls, that is at 3 years of 
of age. Few children remain at school after they have reached 
fourth standard, i.e., about li or 12 years of age, so that the 
number of pupils in the senior standards is very small. 


The Compulsory Attendance Act is in operation in tlu Rural C^ompulaory 
Districts of Strabane and Dunfanaghy, and in the Urban Dis- attendance, 
tnct of Strabane. School Attendance Committees have also been 
appointed in Letterkenny and Ballyshannon Urban Districts, 
but no steps have been taken by them to enforce the provisions 
of the Act. A comparison of the attendance at the schools in the 
localities in which the Act is operative and inoperative shows that, 
as at present adininistered, it has little influence on the character 
of tlie attendance 

During the past year one- school had to be closed for about a 
month owing to an epidemic of diphtheria, and several others 
for shoii. periods owing to measles, but, taken as a whole, the 
Circuit has been singularly free from epidemics during that 
period- Tliere is no evidence of defective eye-sight among the 
children attending the schools. Although the people in many 
parts of the Circuit a-ro poor, there is no locality in which the 
children liave not .sufliGient food and clothing of n coarse quality 
to satisfy their requirements. 

Regarding the health of the children, Mr. Little writes: — 

" Hl-fed and uuder-clad cliildreu are rare. Tlie people of Donegal are 
a hard-working race, and would not for a moment entertain tlie idea of 
living in a state of complete or pai*tial destitution. The bracing cliiuat* 
and the open-air life they lead make for health. The unfavourable 
infiuoncos of unsanitary homes are felt to some extent, but nothing like 
wliat it is in other congested districts. On the whole, therefore, the health 
of the children is good, and tliere is little evidence of defective eyesight, 
poor hearing, or other physical defects which school life is supposed to 
foster.” 

Mr. Newoll's remarks regarding proficiency are: — Proficiency. 

Reading and composition generally get more attention than was the 
case under the Results system. I cannot, however, say that there is any 
improvement as regards Arithmetic or Geography. In xseedlework the 
proficiency is usually good, and very fair work is done in oinging »n« 
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Sill™ "“‘'y th» "bUgatcy 

lor mS n "£ ->11 tl‘o ouTUmstances, considerocl cjuito Buffiuioiit 

+ most of the National school duldren, said the number in the hidiAr 

f '’r P'-i'^tical teaching of sraie 

Agneultuie and Horticulture m nuiliy of our country schools.’’ 

Under this heading ilr. Little writes: — 

general edneation of tile cliildreii tlio good ollects of the new 
methods are now noticeable. For a good many yLe tta'e was 1111^1^ 

coZlete that most change introduced in 1900 wL so 

t “at most of the older inembors of the educational army were 

blessed witirvmrtlf'jf ri "‘‘"'■““'e to, accept it. Eyoii those wlw wore 
S Tm.nv ^ ^ toom childhood ill the old methods, 

thonfln “Stood in principle with the new ideas were nnablo to apply 

them in piactice, so strong was the force of habit. Tho accontance nf tbo 

KS:d"":if ‘'r™? '>" “trodSoroTSm “eUiS: 

teaching ind ,Irob‘,n ® ‘ }“'n 1',°* y°* '"■‘t of mocllaiiical 

is nniefiiSl'tlmn^ wfT souoral level of educational work 

IS muoli liignei tliau it was live, or evou three, years ago.” 

Ill schools m which there aro two or luuro graded (eachors 
the mtants receive a satisfactory training, but in tlio small 
schools, m wh’ch only one toucher is cniiiloyod, they -ret Uieir 
sciin, l“\l‘e^ oi-dniary subjects with tlic otlim- children of the 
school, the special, subjects usually being omitted In noarlv 
every school iii which the atteiidaiico wai-runis such an appoint! 

triiiiiiu-T^^^^^ “Pl'oinl.cd, and the 

tunning of infant, s is generally intrusted to her. 

req^iLo"veir''!kilf!fw“ of infants’ minds 

educoHvp y .Ueatmeiit, to make them interesting and 

and attaimnpnfQ mistresses have the skill 

'Php requisite for carrying out this work successfully. 

fs ^ce ifi^nbv* n 1 ' ' '-“-y unfavourable. There 

neis!!,, v“/nv ik equipment 

trUg\T/a"Lf “ " 

Although I seldom find a school in which reudina is “ bad ” 
be attSLd^^Tef standard itight easily 

accuracy mid n?v rS "-itli more verbal 

Distinct^ muiLatfon is® *“ phrasing and intonation, 

meanings “““ localities, also faulty. The 

usually understood ui?! Uiat occur in the lesson are 

in fully formed senteno^es!"’'^''® questions 

Mr. Little’s remarks under this heading are: — 

“ I fliid reading much improved. Hurried ii,npo,„.u i 

over words, lines, and naraaranlis * 

deliberate, verbally accurate readme la +h and slow, 

sure, .for further improvemeiit 1, ? rule. There is room, to be 

progress made is as encouraging as it is Sndeniablm 
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*' The training in oral expression cannot be considered as satisfactory. 
Answering iu complete sentences is widely attended to, and with a good 
deal of success, but the mechanical, as distinct from the intellectiuil, side 
of the answering is often very faulty. In too many cases children are 
permitted to give their replies in whispers, or in such indistinct tones 
that they could hardly be undorstood if loudly spoken.” 

Rennianship, as a whule, is satisfactury. In the schools in 
which two or moro teachers are employed writing is usually 
taught from the blackboard, but in those under the luauagcment 
of only one teacher blackboard teaching is supplemented by 
headline copybooks, as, owing to the numerous other duties the 
teacher is called upon to discharge, he cajuiot give the time and 
attention to this subject that blackboard teaching requires. 
The blackboard is, however, invariably used during the lesson 
to infants in this subject. 

Com.position is now recognised as one of the most important 
subjects iu the school ourriculum, and, owing to the attention 
it receives, the proliciency in it is generally satisfactory. In 
many schools the pupils write a composition daily, and an 
examination of these exercises shows that most of the advanced 
pupils are able to express their thoughts in fairly correct Eng- 
lish. 

Although arithmetic receives a good deal of attention, the 
proficiency in it is still unsatisfactory. This is largely due to 
the fact that too little timo is devoted to mental calculations. 
i^Xoreover, the teachers seldom take sufficient precautions to 
compel the children to work independently. The copying su 
largely practised in many schools lias a most injurious effect 
on the progress of the children, in addition to developing ui 
them vicious habits. Even where pupils can work pretty satis- 
factorily questions placed before them verbatuin, very few can 
solve similar questions that are dictated to them. Another very 
noticeable point in the children's work is the excessive time spent 
over a simple question. In order to make arithmetic a useful 
mental training, children should be able to work easy questions 
accurately and quickly. 

Geograpiiy has again found a place iu tlie schuol work, but 
the suggestions iu Notes for Teachers, regardiug the teaching 
of it, receive little attention. The subject is taught too much 
on the plan of the old Eesults Sj’stem, the lesson generally being 
limited to poiiitiug out places on the map. Although the Ord- 
nance Map of the locality is fortlicoming m most schools, little 
use is made of it, and object lessons introductoiy to the subject 
are often neglected. During my visits to the schools, ^ 
frequently found teachers giving instruction to the children 
of the junior standards on the map of the world, and they were 
t^reatlv surprised when I called their attention to the fact that 
a knowledge of this map is not required by the school programme 
until pupils reach fifth standard. 
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Ekmentari) science is taught \ritli fair success in a few of 
re town schools, but it is seldom attempted in the rui-al ones. ' 

I sddZ'finrf n ¥ ^ introduced into most rural schools, but 
l seldom hud a definite scheme of work drawn un in advance 

OwllTto^tbp‘’'t+"^“ sociucnoe in tho leisons. 

U^ing to the attention that has recentiv been called to fnlipr 
ciUar diseases in tliis country, the teaohers^arc 

qual^^oTtite wlk drawing, and the 

‘*2'''?'' needlework programme arc usuallv 

ScdTmoro\teeT^’ “^ufe'Sl^^asnrbo 

wUoh oS'fipuhbSlL ob..™iio.a, 

of tli« aumbe/ “*“>*. invrtly on accoimt 

partly tlu-ough want of traini22 „„ school work is carriod on, 

oases, for want of a reaKo'iinl. 1 ^ ,?,2 •“? t®“ohers, and. in many 

There was here, as elsewhere a ferih?. 8''''® “* the prescribed .ago, 
were already overburdened wi+l," wc l ^ .bmong the teachers that they 
and unreasonabr additfon that cookei^ was an unfair 

of tlio more enterprising took it iir, ” . However, a dozen or so 

uow g,ad they did so. the -b^t 

previous^opportunlt^ gfeat many teachers, who had no 
have been^trained ni MoSy“md subject, 

teaching of it is graduallv rlpre-,,„^^’ t opposition to the 
i«h. ™b., ** i 

i”5 S.i“n£ia“ 
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adopted in a great many schools in that locality. In other dis- Mr. J. 
triots Irish is extensively taught as an extra subject. In many CmsuMs. 
cases, where the teacher is unacquainted with the language, the 
manager has socurod the .services of an oxtora teacher. 


Mr. Newell’s remarks under this hoadiug are: — 

” In some parts of the district Irish is still exteirsively spoken, and in 
these localities the Bilingual programme is in operation in many of the 
schools. In other parts, however, there is very little, if any, spoken 
or understood, even by the old people. The teachers too in several places 
do not know the language. As a result, the subject is as yet taught in. 
only about 50 per cent, of the schools here.” 


A.nd Mr. Little observes regarding his Section : — 

“ lu the great bulk of the schools — ^those under It. 0. managers and 
teachers — ^the spare energies of the teaching staff are devoted to irisU 
almost entirely. There are about 130 schools of the denomination referred 
to, and not more than one-fifth of these entirely ignore the revival move- 
ment. In perhaps another fifth the instruction m Irisli is merely norninal, 
and would be dropped if managerial pressure were removed. The remaining 
three-fifths, or about 80 schools in all, give language instruction, because 
the teachers have adopted the gospel of the revival, and believe that such 
teaching devolves upon them as a duly to their country. 


The suggestions in “ Notes for Teachers ” regarding organiza- organiia- 
tioii now receive oonsiderable attention, and there arc few schools tion. 
in which the grouping system has not been adopted tor ail 
subjects except arithmetic. In a small number of schools I have 
observed during recent visits a tendency to discard this sjstem 
during the reading lesson, and to revert to class teaching, ou 
the cases in which this occurs are comparatively few, and are 
generally confined to teachers who had been long accustomed to 
the Eesults System. 

The oonstruotion of Time Tobies in small schools is, however, 
frequently faulty, as I sometimes find two divisions engaged at 
the same time at work that would require the teacher s undivided 
attention. In many schools the arrougement of subjects in suit- 
able sequence admits of improvement. These defects are usually 
remedied after attention has been called to them, and, I believe, 
the teachers as a body are endeavouring to carry out the new 
scheme of organization as far as circumstances permit. 


Under this heading Mr. Little remarks : — 

“ The schemes of organisation introduced with the new code about nine 
Tears ano with' their subsequent developments, have now become a settled 

theory and practice; hut we are now weU stai-ted on right linos, and, 
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°utn?f "tho' hU r soimd oducationnl work in the 

em. imoS f "" bnd buildings, poor 

equipment, and, above all, nregulur attoiidanco, ratlior than on want of 
ability or want of devotion in the teaching staff.” 

There lire unly twu pupil teachers in the Circuit. They 
have distiugmshed themselves in the Intcrmediato c.vaminations, 
and are very oaretully tranicd in their prufessional duties. 

Within recent years the nuiuber of monitors has materially 
decreased, and, during the past year, there wci-o only itti employed 
in this Circuit. Oivmg to the increased requirements for can- 
didate monitors there arc few applicants for tlio position, but, as 
they are on y appointed in tlie best schools, their kaiiiing is care- 
luUy attouaod to. 

ill cnnnoction with monitors. Jlr. Little notes; — 

but is growing smaller from year to year, 

eandidn+e huahty of the service is improving. Good 

fs Mt T «■«! "itii only passable ouoa olforing, there 

Dolmcal dr,mr?-iroT''‘ appointments. The, eliiim-on of 

Donegal do not care to romam at school op to llio 000 of 13- that is one 

Wmi* wHIi* aiindidatos. AnnWior il’ tl.at tlio nuinbor of 

own rdati^os Snow “ '■‘""’'“S monitors, otiior than their 
tlm ire^fS. small; enconragoment from tlio toacimr to study 

well il ^ IS therefore lacking. Tlie monitors are gonerally 

oritiefsm'^tf “ m"*'' *',*“‘1''^ """■^> ‘“aolmrs carry on the 

T nraeHnnl ^ ‘ “'.'w' The young ponplc tliomscivea take 

Sia?te? ' mturort m tins portion of their dutyi mice tiioy got fairly 
bonefiei.il tn'tl' ^ properly carried out, is liardly less 

teTehfno tbei of tho art of 

duriug\^L p?Bt whitw. h sIX"“aTOd'’”^ in oper.ation in my section 
only “ fair ” or “ middlinii ” TImv® ^ 

the first two months or s”®biit usually pretty well attended for 

session. The nimils who need ^ ® *?’' romaining half of the 

attenders.” ‘ I «guet, generally the worst 

Air. Little’s observations regarding them are; — 

attended iif thdr°firrt sessimf “**> 

much subsequently, or die outaltoaethir'" Iff ■'"'d fall away very 

it is sometimes possible to revive fhoif ' “f o^tinction 

couple of sessioL, Some Xen they may last again for a 

herring fishing, and all eet tbinno i ^ i interfered with by the 
when the aven1n|s grow fol und in March, 

the schools were, porhans hetf«ir in the past session 

back, and one at STns ^de \ 

any noticeable falliug-off in the ^ sessions without 

pupils, Allthesehoohwere iu lura Srte .arnestlwss of the 

to maintain one in a town or village. '* “as been found impossible 
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“ In addition to the three R’s, the subject most commonly taught was Mr. J. 
History. Irish was next in order, and where this did not suit, ‘ Health Chambsrs. 
and Habits ’ was the usual substitute. A few took Book-keeping, the other — 

advanced subjects on the list having been left severely alone. . . . 

“ The number who profit by evening teaching constitutes a very small 
fraction of those who need it.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Chambers, 
Senior Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 

Dublin. 
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Limerick, 

July, 1909. 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with instructions, I beg to submit a General 
Beport on the schools in the Limerick Circuit. 

The Circuit comprises the counties of Limerick and Clare, 
with the exception of a small portion of each county. The 
Shannon divides it into two sections, in which the conditions of 
life are widely different. Limerick is fertile and fairly pros- 
perous, while Clare is bare and bleak, the soil poor and giving 
a scanty return for the labour expended on it. 

The schools are sufficient in niunbor and properly placed. 
A.S to state of repair, they compare favourably with those in 
other parts of Ireland. Most of them are sound, substantial 
buildings, but, as a rule, severely plain and unadorned. Those 
vested in the Commissioners are kept in good order, but others 
are often open to criticism on the ground of neglect of minor 
repairs. 

In building new schoolhouses more regard might be paid to 
appearances. There is no inherent reason why a schoolhouse 
Jould be ugly. Those built fifty or sixty years ago, whatever 
their internal defects may be, are often more picturesque than 
present-day erections. 

There is a general desire in this part of the world to have 
proper schools. Where houses are bad, the persons concerned 
are anxious to provide new buildings. “ Where is the money to 
come from?” is the query that one hears often and unanswerably. 

More classrooms are wanted, and by a classroom I mean a 
room of sensible dimensions and properly equipped, not a small 
stuffy pen into which a few children can be crammed. 

small children are not properly attended 
*9* . at which they sit are not suitable, and no pro- 

vision IS made for their continued occupation and amusement. 

^ small children that the equipment of a 

school should be largely designed. Material for occupation is 
what an infant wants. Given this, he will keep himself usefully 
are not many people who know better how 
a enud of four or five should bo employed than he does himself, 
ihe infants departments of the Convent schools in Limerick are 
much to be commended in this respect. Here is everything that 
woiud appeal to a child — pictures, toys, games, real shops with 
goods and counters, miniature parlours, kitchens, etc. 

•S there is a general improvement in the neatness 

with which the schools are kept, though much still remains to 
he done. ^ A neat and bright schoolroom is in itself an education. ' 
At ten 0 clock m the morning one generally finds the school- 
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room clean and tidy, but what one likes to see is a schoolroom 
just as clean and tidy at three oxlook in the afternoon. I know 
many schoolrooms that at any hour or minute are perfectly neat 
and bright, and this can only be managed in one way, and that 
is by training the pupils to exert themselves to keep the room 
properly, and to take a pride in its appearance. 

Window gardens are quite common, flower beds in the grounds 
quite uncommon. Here again the mistake is too often made of 
not making the pupils responsible. The climate here suits the 
growth of many creeping plants, but liot enough advantage is 
taken of this, and the exterior avails of the sohoolhouses are bare 
and cheerless. 

A. lavatqrv, in some more or less elementary form, is now to 
be Diet w'ith in most schools, and sometimes forms a very 
practical adjunct to lessons in health and habits. Girls take 
more readily to its use than boys ; a boy generally considers that 
his hands are clean enough for all practical purposes, and un- 
doubtedly so for writing and arithmetic. Girls are generally 
trained to wash their hands carefully before taking up needle- 
work. I knorv several schools W’here there is a neat wash-stand 
which the girls take charge of themselves, and keep supplied 
with clean towels, etc. In schools like these, where the children 
are neat and tidy, and where the room is neat and tidy, “ health 
and habits ” might be pronounced as “ Excellent ” without any 
further ado, and without any nice inquiry into the composition 
of air. 

Most schools are provided with playgrounds, more or less 
suitable. Sometimes the children have playing rights over 
adjoining fields, and occasionally the only available playground 
is that dangerous one, the country road. Scarcely any effort is 
made in the direction of organising games, or turning them to 
some useful purpose, and yet habits of courtesy and thought- 
fulness for others might be readily inculcated in the course of 
games. In this connection it may be noted that politeness is 
very often regarded as the manner in which a child behaves to 
a grown-np person. ' Much more important is the manner in 
which children behave to each other. Heal politeness is mani- 
fested by kindly consideration for others, particularly those who 
are small and weak, and not by a few mannerisms easily 
acquired. 

Mr. MaoMahon, who is in charge of the southern section, 
reports as follows: — 

" The space accommodation provided is in most cases ample, there being, 
out of 192 schools in this section, only 17 which I consider unsatisfactory 
in this respect, and in four of these the managers are making efforts to 
enlarge and improve the premises. The provision of a classroom where 
two teachers are employed has not been carried out to any apprMiable 
extent, there being 50 schools here where two teachers hove to work in the 
same room. There is no increase of unnecessary schools. But the 
managers are, as a rule, very averse to amalgamation under any circum- 
stances. 

“The furnishing of a large number of schools which have been open for 
the last 40 years remains generally in its original condition. There is a 
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slight improvement of recent years in the decoration of the school walls. 
Some teachers have gone to great trouble and ox 2 )enso in this respect, and 
are well rewarded by the j^raisc of all thoir visitors and tlio iini)rovenieut 
ill the taste of their pupils. The great general defect in the equipment 
ot the schools is that there are no pnqiorly sized desks for Infants and 
i irst btnndard pupils m the great majority of the .schools. 

The houses are generally good. I could, however, montion eight which 
I consider bad. The need of eave shoots to protect the scliool windows 
and walls from the drip from the roof is still extensive. I have succeeded 
in getting very few erected since my last report. In most of the schools 
hera the teachers cultivate flowers in the windows, but there seems to be 
a strong objection on the part of about 50 per cent, of tliem to lay out 
a little flower bed or two in the school plot. 

There is no doubt of the fact that the school floors are not washed 
often enough in any part of the section. Except in the Convent Schools, 
the entries given by the teachers in their own returns show tliat twice a 
year is considered sufficient to have the school floor washed. Tliis is an 
abuse calling for serious attention. Tlio ventilation of the schools lias 
much improved recently. Fresh air is plentifully provixled all the day by 
open door and open windows. The heating of tho schools gnnorally is in 
need of improvement. One fire-place at the end of a largo sclioolroom is 
the general fashion here, and certainly doo.s not oomjniro favourably with 
the schoolrooms heated with hot pipo.s that wo niiul of as in common 
use in other countrie,s. 

School libraries are very slowly making thoir appoaranco. The 
teachers recognize the need of thorn, but tho trouble up to the present 
has been the initial cost. 

Tlie onl;^ few playgrounds to be found are in tho city, whore tho space 
accommodation is entirely inadequate. In tho country districts whore 
there are no playgrounds the country road and tlio nearest field are availed 
of. 


There is room for considerable improvement in tho i>!iyiscal culture 
of the pupils. Slovenly lounging is vei’y common in class movements and 
at floor lessons. Drill is not so popular as it used to be, and many of 
the teachers in their anxiety to give sufficient attention to thoir many 
other subjects are dropping it entirely.” 


Mr. O’Sullivan, who is in charge of tho northern section of 
the circuit, reports : — 

Since I submitted my last Report on the Ennis section of tho Limerick 
Circuit there is very little change in its condition. One new school, 
Kilkemn, m the neighbourhood of Labasheeda, has boon erected. The 
lubber boys and girls’ schools have been amalgamated, and Tulla P.L.D. 
school has dropped out, owing to the amalgamation of the Union with that 
ot .Scariff. The teacher of Spanish Point N.S. retired last year, and 
the manager did not appoint a successor, as he considered that the 
educational wants of the locality would be supplied by the Miltown-Malbay 
.schools. There are 185 schools in operation in the section. 

With legard to space accommodation it is rather in excess of the 
requirements except in a few cases. The Crusheen and Ballyea schools 
are overcrowded, but .steps are being taken to have classrooms erected. 

is, as a rule, strong and substantial, but it is of an 
old-fashioned type.^ The slope of the desk surface is too great, and there 
IS no special provision made for tho accommodation of very young children. 

• ^ houses vested in the Commissioners the upkeep 

is looked after lairly well, but in those vested in trustees, and in the 
non-vested schools, limowashing and painting are not always attended to. 

As regards repair, Clare stands fairly well. The houses, though in 
many cases in need of a general overhauling, are substantial buildings. 
Lhero are only five really bad houses in the section, but the managers 
0 hese are taking steps to h.ave them replaced by suitable structures, 
ine obtaining of a site is very often a difficulty*. 
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of flushing, and tile oleani^ out of the dosit ifw'" 

In ten cases there are no^ut-offices whatefe^u^^ 

“ Wiiidow- gardoiiing is carried out in a girls’ scliook T>.o ^ c 

the plants in the winter timp onri rin».;„ scnoois. Ihe care of 

many cases have flower beds been attemntft^ is an obstacle. In not 

fiociety is offering every Horticultural 

the schools and at the children’s homes Th« growth of flowers both at 
flower beds are got up they are interfered with 

hution'of 

heatmg is -well attended to. ^ ^ children. As a rule tho 

“ School libraries are unfortunately rery few in this section. 

Very few schools are without plavcrounds of -snTno t xi. 

of eight schools there are none at aU^ “ ^ 

"• •" •*“ "■“» aiL““£ 

and ability. Where success has not attaTi/^o^i _x -r'^y Aiiuusvry 

thPn“ fu’^ haziness in the minds of teachers 

forwo* fhnt^i n® f, t'"® preparation 

lor -woik that they should make, A good guiding iiile to 

t?i°T should be such as to be ^useful to 

the teacher in his day’s work. I see quite a quintity 

clearly intended for ml benefit 
nd not for the teacher s. These are useless. Writing out 
well-knoTO elementary facts about a subject is no aid 
to teaching. When a teacher finds at every turn of 
his days work that his preparation is useful to him, then 
that preparation is on correct Hues. If it does not fulfil this 
condition, then it is of no use to anybody. Furthermore, the 
Mudgery of writing out elaborate, useless notes must be 
intolerable. 

It IS clear then that the task of preparation should be shorn 
of everything non-essential. In arithmetic, for instance, notes 
mght be made on any new rule which is to be introduced, but 
It certainly should not be necessary to painfully prepare every 
day— a practice which I sometimes meet 
witn. bubjeots for composition might he ready, rough maps for 
geography drawn, the lesson in history read, or the experiment 
in science performed. These will serve as instances. My 
experience is that any teacher who has ever known the benefits 
ot sensible preparation will not readily give it up. It gives him 
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such a grasp of his day’s work and such confidence in oarrvine 
It through. At the same time, it is absolutely essential that thif 

should not hamper himself by unnecessary and useless work 
Fiuther it must not be forgotten that a quantity of notes is no 
Bubstitute for active, energetic teacliing. 

Both my colleagues report that there is a tendency towards s 
decrease m the attendance. This is caused by emigration, and 
affects the county Clare more than the county Limerick Ttio 
building of numerous labourers’ cottages and the splitting i,n of 
large estates into small tillage farms is likely, by-and-bve^ to 
cause the pendulum to swing in the other direction. Generallv 
speaking a reasonable effort is made to send the children to 
school. In spring and in harvest there are some weeks in which 
the pupils cannot be expected to attend, but at other times Hw 
attendance is not such as to show any widespread carelessness 
on the part of parents. The children of labourers are sent to 
school with more regularity than those of small fanners The 
farmers are kept at home to do small iobs 
Mr. MacMahon justly censures the system of keeping boys way 
from school to take milk to creameries. ^ 

Pupils here come to school when four years old, and leave when 
fourteen or fifteen. They are fine, healthy children, with good 
teeth eyes, and complexions. They are naturally bright and 
intelligent, and have a great aptitude for learning This is 
par loularly the case in West Clare. This part of the county 
could stock all the professions in Ireland, but could not supply 
a good workman or mechanic. ^ 

progress in the right direction is being 
satisfactory is the treatment of 
young children. My own opinion is that whether a child up to 

much cTbftr''® “■ to 

Snpctpd J “ i“iPortance. What should be 
expected of a child of six or seven is that he should be able to 
“4 distinctly, and to iiso his eyL 
^^“‘torealang and numbing routine of learn- 
Ztf “i'* according to the method generally practised 
postponed. One is glad to find the ceaseless 
™Pidl.y disappear- 

Zfs not“sJS° 

trouble is not taken to provide games for young 
thorou?h1*^°^ i “ toaoher tell them a story in a 

IS generally supposed that the 
“ tZiZ to no such necessity. 

the Beau Stalk is a nursery olassio, and it is 
nrnfitflhlA ^°toing can be more interesting or 

®toryt^3lling by the teacher to the pupils and by 
. e pupils to the teacher. I often wonder that it does not replace 
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some of the dull exercises that I see ohildi'en suffer from. The 
directions in the " Notes for Teachers ” are clear enough but 
are unhappily generally regarded as a counsel of perfection 
lofty but not practical. 

Reading generally is accurate, but not often expressive and 
intelligent.^ A high-pitched monotonous sing-song is acquired 
in the junior standards, and to this the pupils ever afterwards 
firmly adhere. This is because it saves trouble; to pitch the 
voice ill one particular hey, and to stich to this under every stress 
of circumstances, is easy and soothing. 

In the senior standards a departure from the ordinary Readers 
is rarely thought of. It is quite forgotten that a pupil needs to 
learn not to read a particular book but to read. More practice 
should be given in reading easy passages previously unseen. 
If a senior pupil cannot read such a passage readily and 
intelligently, then he oanuot read. Selections for reading should 
not be difficult— plenty of easy, interesting reading will be found 
more effective than a painful floundering through a quagmire 
of difficulties. The aim and effect of silent reading is not yet 
properly niiderstood. As almost all reading in after life takes 
this shape, it is plainly of great importance. Story books might 
be read silently, and not used as text books. In a story book 
a lot of ground should be covered, the pupils should be interested 
in the narrative, and, if an occasional obscure word is met vvdth, 
it is bettor “ to take no note of it, but let it go.” 

Handwriting is good. The method of teaching writing from 
the blackboard is not yet thoroughly understood. It certainly 
does not consist in writing a copy on the blackboard and then 
permitting the pnpiils to stumble along unaided. Very often one 
has to complain that boys and girls are allowed to stoop over 
the desks in such a fashion as to contract their chests. An easy, 
upright position, is not enough insisted on. 

Composition also is satisfactory. The practice of oral com- 
position in the junior standards has certainly led to an 
improvement in the work of the seniors. I sometimes come 
across schools in which compositions are always written out 
twice, the first being a rough copy, the second a careful one. 
This is not a good plan. The first copy is really the important 
one, and pupils should be trained to write it carefully. Re- 
writing is only necessary wffien the composition has been very 
careless, and should be more or less in the nature of a 
punishment. 

_ Mental Arithmetic — that part of arithmetic which is most useful 
in after life — is well taught. The teaching of the other portions 
of the subject seems to be in an unsettled condition. Text-books 
,f°° “I'lch used. Picking one up some days ago I counted 
the_ sums ” in Simple Multiplication. They numbered over BOO. 
It is safe to conjecture that before reaching the end of these 
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600 sums the pupil would be tired of Simple Slultiplicatiou and 
existence generally. A floor lesson in arithmetic very often 
differs from a desk lesson merely in the fact that it is more 
uncomfortable. 

I never see girls working complicated sums in fractions 
or extracting cube root without wondering whether this is of 
any benefit. I find girls whose finances will run into some 
shillings a week transferring enormous sums from the 8 per- 
cents. at 88 to the per cents, at SB, and so on. Questions 
suitable for standard VI. would hopeles.sly floor the best and 
most capable business men. What do orir pupils rvant with 
them? It will be said that these sums give a certain amount of 
mental training. With regard to this I offor no opinion. I do 
not deny that the subject has a certain mysterious attraction 
lor children. Most likely there is an amount of excitement in 
hunting after the correct answer. This is the same feeling which 
prompts people to solve riddles in the weekly newspaper.? 

am strongly of opinion that the course in arithmetic for 
senior girls should be much curtailed. The average girl at an 
Irish National school becomes the wife of a labourer or farmer. 
In this station the knowledge of how to cook bacon and cabbage 
will be much more valuable than the most intimate acquaintance 
vath recurring decimals. 

With regard to grammar, I agree with Mr. MaoMalion. He 
says: — 

teaching of grammar has been very much improved in the better 
oiaBS ot schools. The studying of text books has been abolished, Mere 
Up knowledge of grammatical definitions has disappeared. These have 
been replaced hy conversational lessons, tests in correction of local vulgar- 
ismsj oral composition and analysis.’^ ® 

The teaching of geography might be improved by better pre- 
paration for class lessons, by the surrender of text-books, and 
by an^ endeavour to make the lessons more interesting and 
attractive. Map drawing is not enough practised. A pupil will 
reinemi^r much better what he sees than what ho hears. At a 
receiU Teachers’ Conference in Newcastle West a paper was read 
which expounded in detail a most iutolligont and attractive 
method of teaching geography. 

In the hurry of^a general inspection it is not often possible 
0 give as much time as one would wish to elementary science. 
It is oiten a matter of wonder to me that teachers who have 
been provided with all the proper apparatus aro not keener to 
take advantage of it, and to pursue their studios and researches. 
Ih ought to be an interesting and attractive occupation for leisure 
time. Important discoveries have been made bv scientists 
equipped with no better apparatus than that supplied. There 
certainly are teachers who take a strong interest in science and 
who contrive to infuse that interest into their pupils, but these 
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are the lumont3^ Too oftea it is regarded as mere task work 
The great mistake made 111 teaching sciaice is that it is not 
considered 111 oornieotion with everyday things, but as something 
unpractical. Failure to show what science leads 
subfeot. ^ around us, is failure to teach the 

Experiments are too often attempted without a previous un- 
leheaisal, and this occasionally leads to disaster and 

Ill draKinfif one already sees proofs of the success of the 
system lately introduced. Pupils like to draw tiiiiigs. not to 
copy drawings of things, and there can be no doub of the 
increased attractiveness of this subject. 

from MiX^cMah^^^^^ <1-^ 

No subject has made as much progress as moiery, and this 
IS particularly the case m County Limerick. My inSiirSs lead 
me to think that, of all the subjects on the programme, it is the 
one that girls like best. Sometimes the school is fitted with a 
range, sometimes the range in the teacher’s residence is utilised 
and sometimes when turf is available, the cooking is done on 
the open hearth. I think highly of the latter method. It 
resembles that which prevails in most small houses in the 
country and produces excellent results in the Dutch oven style. 

I nnd that the girls very often cook at home the dishes they 
have been taught to cook at school. I am invariably told that 
their efforts have been pronounced very good and devoured to the 
last criirQD.' 

Mr. MacMalion writes as follows:— 

" I have no hesitation m stating that I find everywhere evidence of the 

hrinrhes ml ""7 teaching. This appew especially in two 

hranches. The first is in the more widespread power of acquiring infor- 
*>y,5ileyt reading, the other is in the oral andVi-itten 
egression of the pupil s thoughts in his own words. A tew years ago it 
was ii^ossible to get a pupil to tall you in his own words what he was rhad- 
ing. ills attempts at oral composition ■R^ere extremely feeble This h^R 
now been gi-eatly changed. 

+l,r of infants has manifestly improved in those schools where 

“If ™* mistresses had the advantage of a short course of 
leotnies from the Organiaer. The teaching of infants in boys’ schools in 
the himerick portion of my section has suffered acutely from the local 
*!5® aPPOmtmeut of a junior assistant mistress in a boys’ 
ounnar local objection prevents the exercise of rale 127b. So 
-1 “0* result is that the infants are left usually to be taught by an 

effort-, f from any class from the second upwards. The crude 
jltorts at teaching a class of infants, admittedly the most difficult of all 

^^rnvof’vT l’’’' ■>“’ tadicrons, and neces- 

sarily of no value -whatever from an educational point of view. 

° almost universal here and is generally good, and in a 
good many schools excellent. a 6 > 

being taught on better lines generally. There are mere 
^monstration specimens in use. The blackboard is made more use of. 

V each month’s work into sections is a thoroughly sound 
g^stion made by the organisers here, and it has borne good fruit. 

Ivotes for Teachers ’ does not get the attention it deseryes. Far 
many of- the teachers are too timorous to study it and act on its 
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suggestions, prefen-ing to hoar their inspector’s version of it. Unfor- 
tunately, in not a few cases, I had ocular demonstration by the unused 
appearance of the book that it had never been road. Those teachers who 
hove studied it carefully hove been well repaid for their trouble by good 
reports, progress of their pupils, and comfort in their work.” 

We agree that there is a fairly general improvement in 
organi.sation. The advantages of grouping have been recognised, 
and it has been taken advantage of in all subjects except 
arithmetic. One rarely finds a deviation from the time table, and 
in well-conducted schools it is to bo observed that the pupils 
themselves are thoroughly familiar with the routine of work. 
Sometimes one finds a want of smart management in the arrange- 
ments for change of classes, distribution of copy-books, etc., but 
most teachers are aware of the necessity for alertness and 
precision in these matters. 

The training of monitors and pupil teachers must be pro- 
nounced satisfactory. Criticism lessons are regularly given, but 
Mr. MaoMahon finds that the notings of the teachers are chiefly 
remarkable for their brevity. Nothing pays a teacher better than 
to take care that a monitor is able to conduct a lesson effectively. 
Criticism lessons, if properly carried out, should be useful to all" 
the members of the teaching staff. 

With regard to optional and extra subjects Mr. O'Sullivan 
writes : — 

” The optional .and extra subjects taught in this section are geometry 
algebra and Irish. During the year ended 80th June, 1908, I examined 
94 classes in geometry and algebra, and 82 classes in Irish. As I have to 
furnish a special report on Irish in oa-operation with Mr. Mangan I shall 
not refer to it fui’ther. The proficiency in geometry and algebra was 
satisfactory on the whole.” 

Mr. MaoMahon writes ; — 

“ Irish is taught in the great majority of the schools here, and the 
Organizers report veiy favourably on it. Mathematics is taught in only 
a few of the beat boys’ schools, and wherever taken up it has been a 
great success.' 

There are 13 evening schools in Mr. MacMahon’s section, and 
29 in Mr. O’Sullivan’s. Mr. MacMahon reports that good work 
is done in all these schools, and Mr. O’Sullivan that circum- 
stances v/ith regard to night schools are protty much the same 
as in past years. Mr. O’Sullivan also refers to the heavy work 
caused when night schools are numerous, as in West Clare. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. MoNEILL. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 
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Dublin, 

August, 1909. 


Gentlemen, 

I beg to submit the following General Heport on Irish in 
National Schools during the year ending June 30th, 1909. 

The report contains not only my own views on the teaching 
and the general position of the language in the schools, but the 
views of inspectors who deal with Irish classes, and those of 
the Organisers of Irish Language instruction. 

Compared with last year, there is a substantial increase in 
the number of schools that have taien up Irish as an extra 
subject for fees, and the number of bilingual schools has 
increased also. The Table appended to the report will give 
some details to show this. 

The inspection of the Irish classes in Dublin, Meath, Wicklow, 
and Wexford was entrusted to myself this year. To the 
Organisers were assigned the duties of inspecting and organising 
classes in certain other counties, and the local inspectors, when 
they w'ere competent to do so, looked after the classes in their 
own schools. 

I visited over 200 schools during the year. During these 
visits, and wherever I thought it necessary, I gave what help I 
could towards improving the methods of teaching and making 
good work better. 

The Organisers visited schools, gave model lessons, and brought 
the teachers into touch with approved and up-to-date methods 
of language-teaching. As, however, some of them have wide 
areas to go over, and all of them have a good many schools to 
attend to, they cannot visit as frequently as one would desire, 
and their general usefulness is restricted accordingly. But they 
do all they can to promote the teaching of Irish, and they are 
solicitous for its success. 

They are of opinion that the instruction given is, on the whole, 
fairly satisfactory, though Mr. Morris says that there is still 
much to be desired in this coimeotion, and Mr. Falconer criticises, 
somewhat adversely the teaching of reading and pronunciation, 
and is not favourably impressed with the proficiency in the other 
sub-heads of the programme, especially in the classes reading the 
senior courses. All admit that written composition is inferior, 
and that more time and closer attention should he given to it. 

Some of the inspectors who favoured me wdth their views 
on this matter do not report favourably of the instruction. 

Mr. Murphy, senior inspector of one of the Dublin circuits, 
says that — 

“ Much of the instruction is of an indifferent character.” 
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Mr. Leliane, one of the inspectors in the Tralee circuit, writes 
that — 

“ In some schools Irish is well taught, while in others the teaching is 
not satisfactory.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald, who has charge of the schools in the northern 
portion of the same circuit, states — 

“ The general impression left on my mind is one of disappointment as 
regards the teaching of Irish as an extra branch in this County (Kerry) 
and that portion of the County Limerick situated in Circuit 20. In some 
schools the teaching is all that one could desire, but in the large majority 
it is mediocre or worthless.” 

Mr. Little, however, saj^s that Irish is more successfully taught 
in the schools in his charge than miy otlier subject, and Mr. 
Newell, speaking of the schools under his supervision, states 
that— 


“ Irish is taught intelligently and effectively ” 

in a considerable number of them, 

“ "Whil© in several others the results are fair or thereabouts.” 

Both Mr. Newell and Mr. Little are inspectors in the Donegal 
circuit. 

Speaking for myself, and in the light of the experience I have 
had from visits paid to schools in my own area, as well as to 
schools situated in other parts of the country, I regret I cannot 
report favourably of the teaching or of the progress made in 
the greater number of them. The character of the work was 
generally disappointing. In not more than 20 per cent, of them 
was it, as at present carried out, calculated to benefit the 
education of the children, or to promote the advancement of the 
Irish language. Among many reasons that might be advanced 
to account for this unsatisfactory state of things the principal 
are the following : — 

1st. Bad methods of teaching; 

2nd. The giving of insufficient time to the teaching of the 
subject; 

3rd. Want of suitable preparation for his work, as well as 
want of knowledge and oai’nostnoss on the part of 
the teacher ; 

4th, Too close an adherence to what was a mistaken view of 
“ Direct method ” teaching ; 

6th. Distaste for the study of Irish on the part of the 
children. 

To these may be added, as contributory causes, the irregularity 
of the attendance of the pupils, the want of adequate co-operation 
on the part of parents, and the lack of local interest in the study 
of Irish. 
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Where the work was good — and it wa<; vov,- i ■ 

wo|y o«i: resrwftht^ 

It may, I think, be stated generally, that Irish is tauo-ht with 

rct^iS 

former, where used, is mainly confined to the junior curses and 
all admit its suitability here. There seemi , ^ aad 

opinion that the exclusive use of the dS meth^ 
pre erable to the exclusive use of 1: Sladrod but 
that for the present, a judicious blend of both methods u-ou’ld bn 
productive of better results than the exclusive uL of eLr 
Teaching on the lines of the Direct method alouo has been a 
1 majority of the schools visited bv me This 

1 as not due to any faults in the method itself, but to l e 
teacheis^ misconception of its requirements and of the under 
lying principles on which it is based. “ 

they had nothing to do but take up a pen or 
some other common object and ask the children what it was- 
sometimes they went as far as to ask them and teach them where 
f ‘’ol™!’- They went no faither. Others 

part of oory^Position. formed no 

part of this system of teaching, and that if they got the pupils to 
give some disconnected sentences in Irish in ausimr tteir 
equally disconnected questions, that was all that was necessary 
matter of fb“l’ possibilities to questioning on the 

refuSef afswp?s™f questioning of these latter always 

qomeH ^ answers to be given m the exact words of the book 
rlroA * * 1 ^® actual sentence read was the answer. The chil- 

an«wfreV?nfl°''' tlie qaestiona asked were always correotly 

S so that if ®®“*®“®® q>^®stionad upon, so 

WM askef tfe ^ question having no bearing on the slutence 
word of Fuf '?• Others would not use a 

the Tr?sb ^ explain what ivas obscure or unknown in 
nLsS^u^f?u”®T common sense and absolute 

Irish of I have heard teachers asking questions in 

wme sfv,W^ i Jt°i understand a word of w^hat they 

fnswpr/i ^ ^ sometimes heard children give correct 

understand. This happened 
rfetlin^ttA V®™ ttie teacher had an excessive love for the Direct 
muilftb believed that the more Irish he spoke to the 

pupils the more of it would be taken in by them. 

snccfitr^A? tu ^“®® method requires for its 

success more than the average teacher of Irish is aware of. 
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It requires skill and intelligence, the preparation of a carefully 
arranged scheme of lessons, and a reasonable amount of time for 
teaching the language. It likewise presupposes fulness of know- 
ledge and a firm belief in the efficacy of the method as an 
instrument of instruction. All these conditions for success are 
rarely present, and hence it is, I suppose, that this form of 
teaching is making small headway in the schools. 

The “translation” method pre-vails in most of the schools 
under Mr. Fitzgerald’s supervision ; and from what I can gather 
it is used more extensively than the other method in the majority 
of schools throughout the country. 

Mr. Falconer, contrasting the comparative merits of the two 
methods, writes ; — 

“Pupils who have been intelligently taught on the translation method 
have a good understanding of the vocabulary, idioms, and constructions, 
of their test-books. They can’ translate both into English and Irish 
Bontences similar to those in their books. They can, however, make nu 
attempt to speak Irish, and do not, I think, take anything like the same 
interest in the language as do those who have been well taught ou the 
‘ direct method.’ I believe, too, that they forget their knowledge sooner. 

‘ ' Those well taught on the direct method have a better grasp of vocabu- 
lary, idioms, constructions, due partly to the more interesting nature of 
the lessons, but chiefly to the fact that they .are taught to moke use of 
these words and phrases in conversation.” 

As time goes on, and teachera get more experience and become 
more conversant with language teaching, I am sure the advan- 
tages of the Direct method system will appeal to them, and they 
will use it to a greater extent and with better success than they 
appear to do at present. 

Be the system what it will, it must depend for its success or 
failure on the teacher. He is the pivot on which the whole 
machinery turns. If he possesses the necessary qualifications 
he is more likely to succeed than if he is only a learner of the 
language himself. In many of the schools under my personal 
supervision teachers have the Board’s Certificates : in some they 
have no qualifications, and are quite incompetent to teach Irish, 
All are, I feel sure, anxious to improve their methods, where they 
are defective, and their knowledge, where it is weak. 

They are beginning, in some cases, to mako preparation for 
their work and to put some thought into their teaching, but 
this is, as yet, of a spasmodic and perfunctory oharaoter in most 
instances. On the whole the qualifications of tho teachers are 
limited hy the want of special training in tho teaching of a 
language different from their own, and teachers with the Board’s. 
Certificates sometimes show great weakness in. this respect. 

There is evidence, however, that many of tho young teachers, 
and not a few of the old are making commendable efforts to. 
improve their knowledge and methods of teaching. These 
attend classes in Irish wherever they are convenient, and go, at. 
much expense and the sacrifice of their summer holidays, to the. 
“ Irish Colleges ” for a session. 
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There is eo subject to which more intelligent attention is given 
at present, by many teachers, than Irish, and this is a hopeful 
sign for the future of the language. 

The teachers who are native Irish speakers require special 
training in language teaching to as great an e.vtent as those 
who have acquired the language by study. They often presumo 
too much on their oral knowledge of the language and neglect 
the preparation that all should make who wish for success. Yet 
they ale very often ignorant of Irish grammar, and cannot write 
a simple letter in the language with any degree of correctness. 
The wmrst teachers of Irish I ever met were amongst the native 
speakers. 

In some schools where the ordinary teachers know no Irish, 
extern teachers are employed for the instruction. 

Though they possess many (Qualities essential for success, their 
work, on the whole, is ineffective. The time at their disposal i.s 
insufficient ; they are not able to control the pupils or influence 
them as the ordinary teacher can: the majority of them have 
but little experience of teaching, and some of them are, I am 
informed, ocoasionally thwarted by the teachers of the schools 
they visit instead of being aided and encouraged by them. All 
give them, credit for enthusiasm and a fluent knowledge of Irish, 
as well as for an earnest desire to spread the studv of it, and 
it is generally admitted that if the teachers of “the schools 
co-operate with them, their efforts are not in vain. 

Irish is not taught as an optional subject in many schools. 
In some places it is taught to the standards below the third, as 
a preparation for its teaching as an extra subject, or for the 
introduction of the bilingual programme. It is seldom, however, 
that a definite course is followed, and much of the work done 
is, accordingly, of little use. 

Teaching of Irish as an optional subject only, in standards 
above the second, is more or less of a sham: there is nothing 
sincere in it, as a rule, and it is not taken seriously by the 
teacher. This, I have no doubt, will continue until the teacher 
is held responsible for the effective treatment of Irish as of 
other subjects taught inside school hours. 

The time devoted to the teaching of Irish as an extra subject 
varies from tw'o to five half-hours a week. I seldom find satis- 
factory work done where only two half-hours are given to the 
teaching. And where there is more than one course to teach, 
and only one teacher to give the instruction, satisfactory progress 
cannot well be made if less than half an hour is allowed each 
school day for the lessons. 

Most of the teaching at present in the schools I have inspected 
IS confined to the third and fourth standard courses — the higher 
courses not being met with except in a comparatively small 
number of them. This would seem to be typical of the teaching 
of Irish throughout the country. 


Mr. D. 
Mas GAN. 
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,\ir, D. The abolition of fees for extra subjects a few years ago led to 

Mingan, the dropping of Irish in a considerable number of schools. When 
~ the fees were subsequently restored, the teaching of Irish was 
revived, but teachers commenced with the lowest course for which 
a fee was payable, putting all the pupils eligible into this course. 
So that in cases like these, it will take a few years more before, 
in the ordinary course of things, there will be a sullieieut number 
of pupils qualified for instruction in the higher grades of the 
subject. 

In some schools, too, especially in the Irish-speaking districts, 
the attendance in the higher standards is so small and so 
fluctuating that it would not be worth the teacher’s while to 
take up the higher courses. There are also places — large 
schools especially. — where instruction in the higher courses 
cannot bo given owing to the want of a sulfloiont number of 
teachers among the staff who are competent to give it. 

It is to be hoped that before many years elapse instruction in 
the fifth and sixth standard courses will be common, for it is 
only when these courses are taught that really useful work is 
done, and that a proper grasp of Irish as a literary language is 
obtained. 

Then only can grammar and written composition bo syste- 
matically and thoroughly taught. When this time comes I 
hope that both these important branches — the latter in particular 
— will receive more thoughtful treatment and greater considera- 
tion than they are receiving at pre.S 0 nt. 

Bilingual There were 170 bilingual schools in operation throughout the 
achook, country oa.the 30th June, 1909. 

I visited seven of these in Donegal, three in Mayo, and 
nineteen in Galway. In many of them the work was good, in 
others it was only fair, and in a few it was exceptionally satis- 
factory. In some of them there wms a tendency to use Irish 
during the Irish lesson only, and to teach all the other subjects 
through the medium of English. I believe, liowovor, that this 
state of things is passing away, and that there is a praiseworthy 
attempt being made to use Irish now in the general teaching as 
well as English. In the course of time as the teachers become 
more expert in the use of technical terms, and more thoroughly 
acquainted with what bilingualism roquiros, still greater 
improvement w'ill be made. This improvement would be 
accelerated if a supply of suitable text-books in Irish on the 
various subjects of the school programme wore available. 

The want of text-books is a serious haiulicaji at jirosont. The 
formation of bilingual societies in which papers dealing w’ith the 
teaching and treatment of the various school subjects would, 
now and again, be read and discussed in Irish, ought to remove 
this handicap and afford the members suitable opportunities for 
hearing and noting the various technical terms required by 
them for the purposes of teaching in their schools. 

I found a few schools where the teaching of the bilingual 
programme was unsuccessful owing to the veiled hostility of the 
staff and the want of sympathy shown by them for it. Some- 
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programme was introduced into schools where the onlv 
qualification lor its successful teaching possessed b\- the teachers 
was an oral knowledge of Irish. They had no grasp of Irish as 
a liteiary subject, knew no formal grammar, and could neither 
spell nor write the language. The work done in such schools a.s 
these not satisfactory. 

Occasionally I met with cases where the programme was in 
oper-ation, although the pupils in the Junior classes could speak 
no Irish and could not, in most instances, eren understand it. 
io do justice to it under such conditions ivas veiw hard indeed 
and beyond the power of ani' teacher e.\-oept one' of more than 
average ability. 

Where, however, the conditions were favourable and the 
teachers earnest and well-equipped for the work, bilinc*ual 

I need only instaiice“the 

Spiddal Boys School to prove this. 

One thing that struck me beyond all others in the best bilin- 
gual schools was the excellent reading of the pupils in Irish. It 
had expression and intelligence such as springs from a thorough 
understanding and appreciation of the matter read. It was. m 
my opinion, superior to the reading of English bv children of 
the same age in English-speaking schools. 

The naturalness hi the reading of Irish has, in manv schools, 
banished the sing-song monotonous reading of English and 
where there was only an indistinct mumble befor? there is 
intelligence now. 

The teachers of these schools informed me that the pupils have 
a better grasp of English and greater mastery over it now than 
they had when the ordinary programme was” in operation. 


Mr. Fitzgerald’s observations on this subject are: 

schools are doing good -work. I find that the schools 
aave distinctly improved since tke introduction of this programme. The 
younger children are being taught much that had hitherto to be deferred 
until they had acquired a working knowledge of English. One feature by 
WHICH 1 Have been particularly struck is the readiness of these children 
to carry on conversation in Irish about things with which they are familiar. 
iHey are not afflicted with the shyness which characterises children of the 
same age in English-speaking districts. The advanced pupils, too are 
diligent and earnest, and appear to feel proud of their knowledge of two 
languages. They are making good progress in English; indeed, they are 
getting through quite as much English and doing it quite as well as schools 
in which the school^ work is done in English exclusively. In one of these 
schools— Ferriter Girls’— the general education of the children is superior 
what it is in all the English-speaking schools of this section 
ot Circuit 20, Convent schools not excepted. And their knowledge of Irish 
is equally good.” 


Kr. Little says that the bilingual programme is taught with 
varying success in forty-four schools in his section. The short- 
comings of teachers, the strangeness of the programme, want of 
suitable Headers in Ulster Irish, local circumstances of an un- 
favourable hind, all acted as drawbacks to success; but “ taking 
a general view of the whole section” he is satisfied “that the 
result is favourable, and that the bilingual system as an educa- 
tional move has justified itself. 


Mr. D. 
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Mr. Fenton is of opinion that: — 

“ Bilingual teaching under faTourable conditions brightens school life 
and raises the general tone and happiness of the school.” 

He further states it makes for the “ advance of self-respect ” 
among the children “ to find the medium of communioatioii of 
tlieir parents in the honoured place at school.” 

Mr. Cleary says that in some of the bilingual schools he visited 
he 

“ noticed that wrong notions prevailed in the teaching of arithmetic 
to the junior pupils, and there was the usual want of system, in the 
teaching of written composition.” 

Farther on he writes: — 

” A want of a proper appreciation of the meaning of bilingualism loads 
to a want of balance and proportion in the teaching. It is not to be 
expected that a teacher can make a success of the bilingual programme 
who does not combine a good oral knowledge of the language with a good 
grasp of its literary construction.” 


I inspected Irish in two evening schools during the year. 
There was not much done in either, and the little that had been 
done was not known by the pupils. 

There, is a general opinion that in the Irish-speaking districts 
where most of the students have an oral knowledge of the lan- 
guage already, the teaching of the subject is a success. In most 
English-speaking districts this is not so. Mr. Little says that 
pupils who attend for a second session make progress enough to 
enable them to read a fairly difficult text-book. 

Mr. Fenton states the pupils take great pleasure in romantic 
Irish tales, and he mentions a school where the pupils were so 
delighted with “ The Lay of Oisin on Tir-na-u6g,” that they took 
it home in turn — there was only one copy available — and read it 
for the household. He mentioned an objectionable practice which 
he noticed in some schools, namely, the reading of the same short 
story, year by year, by the same pupils, oven when the work 
was declared “ good ” in a previous year. 

Mr. Deeuy attaches but little value to tUo instruction given 
in Irish in evening schools. Ho says the tiiao given to it is too 
short ; — 

“ There is no graduated programme, and the pupils are frequently kept 
at the same course year after year.” 

Mr. Morris gives expression to more favourable views, how- 
ever. For he states that in most of the twenty-two schools 
visited and examined by him the work done was successful and 
creditable, and that Irish seemed to be the life and soul of them 
all, especially of those in the County Tyrone. 
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Personally I am of opinion that the teaching of Irish in even- Mr D 

mg schools where the ordinary everyday language of the pupils liAwii. 
attending is English is, of necessity, unsuccessful. There niay he 
places here and there where the enthusiasm of the teacher for Irish 
communicates itself to the pupil, where the local manaiier is 
anxious for the advancement and study of Irish, and where 
local interest in general is favourable to the spread of it. In 
these places there is every prospect of success if the language is 
taught in the evening schools. 


On the question of local interest in the teaching of Irish Mr 
Leliaiie writes of /its district : — 


, travelling teaohers are employed in the district. 

Money has been provided locally for these purposes. The fact that this 
money is provided is evidence of local interest. The language might 
however, be much more extensively spoken than it is. There are thous^ds 
who can speak Irish, hut will not or do not.” 


Local 

interest. 


Mr. Fitzgerald says that local interest has a close connection 
OTth the work done in the school. He mentions that successful 
Feiseanna are annually held in Listowel and Tralee, and that 
a cup — the gift of the Kerry County Council — is awarded to the 
school which obtains first place for all round excellence at the 
competitions which take place at these gatherings — the competi- 
tions including Irish history and singing. 

Mr. Little’s remarks are: — 

There are only two classes of people in this section — Roman Catholic 
clergymen and Roman Catholic teachers — who have taken a general interest 
in the revival of Irish. Labourers, farmers, artisans, shopkeepers and 
professional men may or may not agree that the movement is worthy of 
support; they will even subscribe to a Gaelic League collection if influen- 
tially asked to do so. But those who are willing to go farther than this, 
to learn the language themselves, or see that their children learn it, are 
very few in number. 

“ I doubt if there is a single school district in this section, except, perhaps, 
in the neighbourhood of Cloghaneely Irish College, where the parents, of 
their own motion, would protest against the complete discontinuance of 
Irish teaching.” 

The fact that extern teachers are appointed and paid by local 
•committees is to most of the Irish organisers proof of local interest 
in the teaching of the language. The holding of Feiseanna, 
and the giving of prizes to school-children for excellence in Irish, 
•are likewise regarded as proofs of the existence of such interest. 
And so they are. 

There is a growing interest in this question of the revival and 
teaching of Irish. But I have doubts as to whether it is yet as 
deep and intense as some people say it is. 

I know, as a matter of fact, that there are places in my own 
special area where local feeling, if it exists at all, is colourless 
■or indifferent. I wish it were otherwise. An active interest in 
■educational matters is not, however, often met with among the 
rank and file of the people. Education is left to the local priest 
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and the teacher. Where these are in favour of Irish and earnest 
in its advancement, a great deal is done towards the creation of 
a practical local interest in its favour. Whei'e they are careless, 
local apathy is, generally, the result. 

I believe, with Mr. Morris, that of such local interest in 
education as exists, Irish gets its normal share, sometimes a good 
deal more, but sometimes a good deal less. 

The study of Irish affords a mental training and discipline of 
a very useful kind. Where the subject is well taught, the 
children seem quicker and more intelligent than the average, 
and teachers have often informed me that they attributed a good 
deal of their success in the teaching of other subjects to the 
influence of the study of Irish on tho pupils. Irish stimulates 
the thinking faculties, sharpens the wits, and fosters concentra- 
tion of attention on the part of those who are working at it. 

In Irish-speaking places, and in those places where only the 
parents of the children know Irish, the reading of Irish stories 
with a local colouring affords a good deal of pleasure to young 
and old, and never fails to interest tho parents in the school and 
the work that their children are doing there. Here, indeed, as 
Mr. Fenton says, Irish exercises a humanizing influence and 
tends to link up the home and school in a way that all would 
desire to see more general and more marked. 

Over a thousand candidates presented themselves last Easter 
in Irish at the King’s Scholarship examinations. The general 
character of their answering was good, and in many respects 
superior to the answering of those who came up for examination 
the year before. 


I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

D. Manoas. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 

Marlborough Street, Dublin. 
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Table showing the number of Schools in each County where m*sgjn. 

Extra Subject for Fees during the years ~ 
190V-S and 1908-9 respectively, as well as the number of Bilingual 
Schools in operation on the 30th June of the same years. “ 


County. 

Number of Schools in 
which Bilingual Pro- 
gramme was taught in 

Number of Schools in 
which Ir'sh was 
taught as an extra 
subject for Fees. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

Galway, .... 

18 

44 

248 

242 

Mayo, ..... 

8 

20 

219 

256 

Sligo, ..... 


— 

87 

85 

Leitrim, .... 





8 

15 

Roscommon, 

_ 



92 

69 

Waterford, .... 

2 

3 

39 

43 

Tipperary, .... 

— 



80 

120 

Clare, ..... 

1 

3 

130 

161 

Limerick, .... 

— 

— 

120 

126 

Cork, ..... 

6 

12 

293 

330 

Kerry, .... 

20 

33 

147 

181 

Donegal, .... 

55 

55 

83 

89 

Derry, .... 

— 

— 

15 

22 

Antrim, .... 

— 

— 

27 

27 

Down, .... 

— 

— 

31 

28 

■ Armagli, .... 

— 

— 

34 

36 

Monaghan, .... 

— 


40 

57 

1 Tyrone, .... 

— 

— 

45 

56 

1 Fermanagh, .... 

— 

— 

15 

29 

, Cavan, ..... 

— 

— 

19 

21 

Louth, .... 

— 

— 

35 

51 

Meath, ..... 



— 

16 

24 

f Westmeath, .... 

— 

— 

27 

30 

Longford, .... 

— 

— 

14 

17 

Dublin, .... 

— 

— 

69 

71 

Kildare, .... 

— 

— 

17 

19 

King’s Co., .... 


— 

21 

42 

Queen’s Co., 

— 

— 

29 

29 

Carlow, .... 

— 

— 

34 

31 

Wicklow, .... 

— 

— 

20 

13 

Wexford, .... 

_ 

— 

54 

56 

Kilkenny, .... 


— 

86 

48 


K 
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EllDCATION OpnCE, 

.luhj, 1909. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg to submit a general report upon tlio progress of industrial 
iiistraotion during the prast year. 

Throughout that time my staff of assistants has continued 
to be busily engaged uproii the duties entrusted to them; they 
visited a large mnnher of schools for organization and im- 
provement of needlework, bringing helpr to the mistresses in 
every way possible by model lessons, expositions of method, 
hints for the correction of defects, and such advice and sugges- 
tions as seemed most likely to benefit and advance the pupuls. 
Each took her share in the'marking of the specimens executed at 
the Easter Examinations, and Miss Cullen also gave me valuable 
assistance in marking the tests of the Training College students 
in July. 

With regard to the quality of the work executed by King’s 
scholars at this examination, both Miss Cullen and myself were 
of opinion that it was less satisfactory than we have found it for 
some years past, and conveyed an impression of having received 
less care and practice. A curtailment of the time formerly given 
to this subject would account for the falling off. Darning had 
noticeably deteriorated in both divisions ; and first year candi- 
dates were below the usual level in knitting and cutting-out also. 
A large number of the stockings produced by these students 
were defective in method and proportion. The texture of the 
work was hard and close, without elasticity and frequently left 
much to be desired. Tliis defect seems as if it must often escape 
the observation of College teachers of needlework, since it could, 
generally, be remedied by the use of coarser needles, and yet this 
easy way of improving it is not resorted to. 

This defect was, also, only too frequently to bo mot with in 
the work of the Easter candidates. With these, too, darning was 
of less satisfactory quality than was exhibited in 1908, and a very 
large proportion of the darns, wore ivn finished, many little more 
than begun. Early in the pieriod of marking, wo thought that 
the work (at Easter, 1909) was likely to prove of a very mixed 
character ; but ivhen most of it liad been gone through we all 
came to entertain the opinion that the keynote of the year's work 
was respectable mediocrity — failures were comparatively few, but 
conspicuous merit was rarely found. 

I am often met, in schools, with reqifests for a really good 
sewing or darning specimen executed by a candidate at the Easter 
Examination (the very best is required, though there may he little 
chance of the monitresses present being able to emulate it), and 
many times I have to explain that such specimens are, truly, hke 
angels’ visits, few and far between, and that the great bulk of tjia 
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file T?ainhiff and invself come from 

With regard to tlie worl: of niy as.isiauts, tlieir princioal 
ocoupatKJit, the organization of schools, lias been onei^eticaUv 
oaiTicd on, the total number visited during the year being iTlf- 
of these lO were convent Kational schools, and ‘j .341 ordfimrv— 
among winch I have included model schools. ' ^ 


Of these iliss Cullen (Centre Dublin) visited 341-28 convent 
and 313 oidmary— of that number tlio.se visited for the 
hrsi tinre were almost all schools in which junior assis- 
tant mistresses had been rather recently appointed!^ It is now 
indeed, so usual tor managers to take advantage of the glint for 
one of these young teachers when a school reaches the rennired 
ararage, that one is astonished to find, hero and there, a school 
entitled to this assistance which is .still left without it. 


The schools visited by Miss Cullen are classed as follows* 

convent National schools, “ Excellent," Very Good " or “ Good ’’ 
IG; ‘-Very Pair,” or “Pair,” 11; “Middling,”'!; ordinarv 
schools, • Excellent,” “Veiy Good," or “Good," aS; “Very 
Pair,' or “Fair,” 208; “Middling,” or “Bad,” 22. 

(Centre, Sligo) visited 333 schools, 14 convent and 
319 ordmaiy. Of the convent schools 10 were classed “ Ex- 
cellent," •' Veiy Good,” or “ Good ” ; 3 “ Very Pair.” or “ Pair ” : 
awl 1 Middling ”; of the ordinary schools she judged 1.32 to bo 
• Excellent,” “ Very Good,” or “ Good ” ; 164 to be “ Very Pair ” 
or Pair ” ; and 23 “ Middling ” or “ Bad." 


Miss Lee (Centre, Cork) visited during the year 384 schools, of 
which 18 were convent and 366 ordinary. The convent schools 
were classed as follows;—” Excellent,” “Very Good," or “ Good ” 
13: “ Very Fair,” or “ Pair,” 4: “Middling,” 1. Of the ordinary 
schools IBl were “Excellent,” “Very Good,” or “Good”; 184 
were “Very Pair,” or “Pair”; and' 31 were “Middling” or 
“ Bad.” 


The number of visits made by Miss Glynn (Centre, Belfast) 
during the year was 353; of these 10 were to convent National 
schools, and 343 to ordinary schools. .Tudgmenfs assigned to 
convent National schools "were " Excellent,” “ Very Good," 
“ Good," 5 ; “ Very Fair," or “ Pair,” 3 ; “ Middling,” 2 ; and to 
ordinary schools, “Excellent,” “Very Good,” or “Good,” 110; 
“ Very Fair,” or “ Pair,” 195; “ Middling” or “ Bad,” 38’ 

This classification appears, at first sight, to indicate a more 
flourishing state of things than actually exists. During this year 
my assistants have received instructions to mark solely upon the 
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work actually found and examined in each school, which may be 
in one branch only out of the four obligatory,^ viz., sewing, 
Icnitiing, darning, and cutting-ovt. Thus, if an assistant visiting, 
let us say, towards the end of March, finds that sewing, alone, has 
been taught up to this pei'iod, and that its quality is satisfactory, 
she must mark that school “ Good,” though she is quite aware 
that, in the eleven or twelve working weeks which will elapse 
before the close of the school year, there is little chance of the 
teachers being able to bring the three neglected branches up 
to a similar level— and can, unfortunately, occasionally foresee 
that the teacher does not intend to try ! In this way a good deal 
of neglect sometimes escapes censure, and a more favourable com- 
plexion is put upon things than they have any right to wear. 
When I visit, in June, schools in which practice of darning (for 
instance) and cuiting-out has been left over until the previous 
month, I find a very elementary knowledge of these useful arts 
as yet existing among the pupils of Bth and, perhaps, higher 
standards. 

The most systematic way of carrying out tho^ needlework pro- 
gramme, and that which I especially wish to see introduced, is the 
teaching every month of part of the course of instmotion 
arranged in each branch for each standaidj this plan, 
when adhered to with reosonablo fidelity, ensures that 
nothing is slighted, and nothing is crammed. Mistresses of 
schools who, at my request, tried the arrangement, told 
me that they found it to ivork well; without too frequent 
a change of occupation (which does hann by not giving time 
for the forming of good habits by practice) there was sufficient 
variety to preVent the pujiils from acquiring a distaste for the 
monotony of returning, each work day, for months together, to 
the same subject. This arrangement also guarded against a 
possibility that not infrequently occurs when a month, or so, is 
devoted to one branch, which is ignored for the rest of the year— 
that is, the absence, through illness, or other cause, of pupils 
during all, or nearly all, of that month, and their consequent 
crass ignorance of the subject taught— darning, turning the h^l 
of a stocking, or whatever else it may bo. If some instruction in 
each subject is given every month, no gii'l who attends faily well 
can be left quite without knowledge of it. 

But, until the plan is more generally followod, there will always 
be a good many oases such as I have alluded to — schools in 
which one branch is sufficiently well tanglit, the others slighted, 
or, perhaps, neglected utterly. I fonnd an entry in one of my 
assistants’ reports to the effect that, in tha particular school with 
which her report dealt, no darning had been taught for two 
years previously, and my own experienoo loads ino to think that 
this w’as by no moans an isolated case. When an inspector’s 
visit happens to fall in, let us say, April, ho is told that darning 
will be taken up immediately, and the seniors will be guite 
proficient in it before the end of the school year ; calling again in 
September, he hears that the subject was well practised in May 
and June, but, before the vacation in July, all the old bits were 
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cleared away, and the children have been sewing since their 
letuin. Unless (which may not be in his power) he arranges 
a surprise visit to that neighbourhood, he has no opportunity 
of observing how small is the amount of practice-Ld pro- 
ficiency — obtained in that branch before the close of the year. 

t! ® a difficulty in lowering 

the niark because of backwardness in one or more branches when 
sufficient time remained to admit of their being satisfactorily ad- 
vanced before the end of June, and less than Justice might be meted 
out to a well-disposed mistress who had no intention of shirking 
hei duty of teaching, later on, the branches not vet dealt with— 
injunction to mark with reference 
only to the portion of the programme taught. Such marking is. 
however, misleading as a record of the general condition of 
needlewmrk m these one-branch-at-a-time ” schools, since many 
of them arrange to teach one branch nearly all the time— a plaii 
which leads to unsatisfactory results. ^ 


It is for this reason that I feel obliged to insist upon the fact 
that the judgments recorded by my assistants for some time 
past cannot, in a good many oases, be taken as indicating the 
general character of needlework instruction, as they have been 
based upon the proficiency found in one branch only, out of 
the four v^ioh should be taught. Sometimes an assistant is 
informed that all the branches hare received attention, but that 
knitting has been “ taken home," and darning and cutting-out 
specimens have been destroyed, as the better ones, to be done 
in the future, are those which the teacher proposes to keep for the 
inspector’s examination. In that case, unless the assistant has 
time to give tests in these subjects to the pupils (not always pos- 
sible when two schools have to be visited daily, and often a irood 
many imles diiven), she has no means of judging of the character 
of the instruction, or of how far the pupils have profited by it, 
bsyond th© statemoiit of the mistress — who is very liable to take a 
quite too favourable view. Sometimes, when the test is applied, 
results do not come up to the roseate expectations raised— in fact, 
they are of a nature to surprise and disconcert a sanguine teacher. 
She cannot understand (she declares) how it is that such 
deplorable deterioration can have occurred! The organiser, 
however, can. 


I held a conference with my assistants on January 1st, and 
part of the following day, when we discussed various subjects 
connected with school work, trying to find remedies for 
the defects observed. One of the weak points touched upon was 
the want of sufficient knowledge of good methods and intelligent 
ways of imparting instruction on the part of many of the junior 
assistant mistresses now so frequently responsible for the teaching 
of^ needlework in the smaller schools. Very often these young 
mistresses are in no way to blame for these wants; their duties 
are done to the very best of their ability, but they themselves 
have enjoyed only moderate opportunities for the acquiring of 
a knowledge of needlework, in its execution, and next to none 
for that of learning how to impart such knowledga 
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Uue of mj' assistants (Miss Leo) luentionod t.luit slio had once 
\ isited a school at which a Kiudergarten coiu'se for these young 
teachers had just ooiue to an end, and linding lierself (a very 
unusual cirounistance) with au hour to spare, had asked them 
if they would like to take a luodol collecti\'C lesson or two. Their 
eiiuer aocoptaiice of licr invitation, which she described, led to 
a proposal that an ofl'or should bo uiade to the t'liicf hispcctors 
of a certaiii lunomit of such ijistriiction from luy staff at the 
close of Kindergarten courses, [iro\’idod that the assistant was 
brought, in the pirogress of jier own round of duties, within 
reasonable distance of the place at which the course was being 
carried on. The proposal was a[)i>rovod, under certain con- 
ditions. Unfortunately, np to tlio jiresent, the Kiudergarten 
centres have not coincided at ull witii those of niy assistants, 
and so the latter have heon prevented giving help which, I am 
persuaded, would be very valuable to initrainod teachers. 

With regard to my own work, an unfortunate necessity for 
taking several weeks’ sick leave at a time when T am usually 
busy with the visiting of schools, has led to a considerable 
lessening in the iiiiniber o.vamiiied this year; the total of those 
seen was only .1.4.0 — 59 convent and 8.1 ordinary. 

Among the convent schools the pi'olicieuc.y in plain needle- 
work was judged to be as follows: — “ Excellent, ' Very Good,’ 
nr “ Good,” 34; “ Very .Eair ” or “ Fair,” ‘23; “ Middling, 2. Of 
the ordinary schools! 23 were “ Excel I (.m I,” '‘Very Good,” or 
“ Good ” ; 48 were “ Very Fair,” or ” Fair,” and tire “ Middling ” 
or “Bad” were 10. The coimuents which I have made upon 
the one-branch marking of my assistants apjily to a certain 
extent to my own marking also; in some cases only one or two 
branches had been taught previoins to mv visit, and on the profi- 
ciency in these my judgment had to be given. 

Kotings in the “ Observations ” space of reports call for 
some remarks in connection with these schools. One is that 
there is au unlucky tendency to coniine the work of a class, in 
knitting, very specially, to the actual requirements indicated by 
the programme for that standard ; thus, turning of heel is regarded 
as the business of 4th standard only (when it has been duly 
taught to those pupils, which is by no means iilway’S the case), 
and the girls of 5th are allowed to' regard themselves as entirely 
eTuaucipated from au)^ thraldom to heels, and only obliged to 
fabricate a too (if tli'e mistress chooses to imiiart to them the 
method of doing it). Thus practice of the previous year's work 
is often BO neglected that its ])n'nciplcs arc entirely forgotten. 
Patches sometimes go the way of heels — and darns, also. In 
some school s-^mostlv large ones— the programme for seventh 
standard (that of sixth, with higher proficiency) is completely 
ignored, and those girls do no needlework at all, unless it may 
be an occasional bit of fancy work. 

The habit of cutting down the time which ought to be given 
to needlework seems to be gaining ground; I now freipiently 
have to remonstrate with teachers for taking an hour from this 
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subject to devote it to some otlier— usually of a luudi less useful 
character. In a convent scliooi visited last autuiiin, I found 
that liftk standard was getting one hour forty minutes weekly 
sixth standard, ono hour weekly; seventh standard, no time at 
ail. It IS haidl}' necessary to say that though Irish and music 
throve on tins arrangement, needlework did not— it was of very 
detective quality, and garments, among the seniors, were simplv' 
noii-existent— there was no time to make them. I am not un'- 
reasouable, and I coiieede, in view of a very full creneral 
programme, ha-lf-au-hour taken from work time ; but of less than 
two lessons of an hour each, and one of half-an-hour, weeklv I 
cannot approve, as this seems to me the minirnuiu of time in 
which four necessary— I will not say useful— branches can be 
satistaotorilj' taught. 

The obligation of ganneut-making is, also, rather often 
shirked, for the saving of time or trouble. ' Visitin^'*’ a lar'^^e 
convent school last spring, I found that sixth and seventh 
standards had made no garments, and had no intention of 
making any, for the v-ear; fifth standard had produced dolls' 
chemises, nine or ten inches in length, as their work, and there 
v\ as an idea that fourth might soon be provided with pinafores 
to make. hen schools of this kind allow such lapses, one can 
hardly wonder that they occur in places less impoi-tant. 1 
find the absence of garments a noticeable feature in the reports 
of my assistants — and an inadequate supply of materials is nien- 
tioued much more frequently than is desirable. I liave reckoned 
up, from my notes of these reports, e.xactly two hundred schools 
in vv'liich m,y assistants mentioii that work materials were 
inadequate; .sometimes knitting only was deficient, but often 
there was shortage of all the requisites for practice. In twenty- 
eight of the schools vdsited by me I fomid an insufficiency of 
work materials, seventeen ordinary and eleven convent schools. 
Ill the latter the scarcity was, "almost always, of knitting 
for first and second standards : these sometimes had none, or 
almost none (I have mention of six bits among fifty-two children 
of second standard), sometimes a certain number of pieces to 
provide for,_ say, tvv'enty-five to thirty per cent, of pupils. The 
latter, in this case, did not own a scrap of knitting, but took, as 
it vvm-e, the loan of it — wiiioh immensely diminished their interest 
in doing it vyell. No child, as a rule, cares to take pains with a 
piece on which others harm worked, and will work ; if good, her 
performance briiig.s her no credit, if bad, no blame ; it is merged 
m that of predecessors and successoivs. 

It not infrequently happens, too, that, oven when sufficient 
material is supplied, it is of unsuitable character, though chosen 
by the mistress — calico of the worst quality, or a flimsy^ muslin, 
which, with the necessary and inevitable handling, degenerates 
into^ a veritable rag. Still worse, as a rule, is tlie condition of 
affairs vvhen children are allowed to bring anything that is 
convenient from home; of one school so arranged I have a noting 
that the pupils vv'ere practising on very unsuitable materials — 
stiffened lining muslin, calico as thick as sheeting, and portions 
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of casst-off garments, some of the pieces worn into holes, and 
resembling scraps of superannuated dusters. I may remark that 
the children here belonged to a fairly well-to-do class, and were 
not .driven to these expedients by poverty. Then, work often 
suffers from unsuitable arrangements. Time is lost by untidi- 
ness in keeping and giving out the work. 1 recall one school in 
which the work-bags of the senior pupils, when explored, yielded 
nothing but rags, and the giris ran round to all tho drawers and 
shelves to look for garments, darns, etc., while the mistress pro- 
duced a bundle of small, unnamed scraps, strung together with 
twine, rather on the principle of the tail i)f a kite, and invited 
the children to come and pick their own out of tho slieaves. This 
of course, is an extreme case; but loss remarkable failures in 
system and order are common enough. There is an odd plan in 
some schools with regard to the knitting of first and second 
standards, which I'eallv reminds one of the classic legend of 
Penelope’s web ; the children are furnished with a yard, or so, 
of coarse cotton or wool, and a pair of iioedles, with which they 
cast on stitches until their supply of thread is exhausted— when 
the result of their labour is ripped up, and the process of casting- 
on is begun again. Their knowledge of knitting goes no farther; 
if they are provided with tho means of continuing, and cle.sired 
to add row to row, they are miglitily disconcerted, bungle over 
the attempt for a minute or two, and then directly one takes 
one’s eye off them to see after other work, return with relief and 
alacrity to their process of pulling off and sotting up again. 
In a school in which knitting wa.s taught in this fashion to first 
and second standards, I found several children without any know- 
ledge at all, who had never possessed oven the limited amount of 
material described, and one who declared that she had had a bit 
of knitting once, but it got lost. I questioned her as to her 
occupation on the last knitting day, and she explained that she 
had been teaching the infants their letters ! It may be that 
some of the eccentricities of this school were due to the want of 
experience and of training of the junior assistant who had charge 
of the infants and standards I. and II. ; but I have seen the same 
method of instruction in knitting in progress in three-toaoher 
schools, and in a second standard in ohargo of a principal. 

Sometimes the failure of a principal to take any share in the 
teaching of needlework has a very adverse effect upon it; the 
groups placed in charge of the nssi.staiits are much too large to 
be successfully managed. I know one school in which a single 
teacher has to struggle with the instruction of third and fourth 
standards combined, and numbering, on an average, .seventy chil- 
dren packed into a gallery so tightly that she cannot move among 
them, or see what the upper rows aro doing. In an infant school, 
taught by two mistre.sses, both complained of distraction at work- 
time caused by boys, of whom each had a division in charge 
for the teaching of reading, while little girls sowed or knitted; 
common sense suggested that tho best plan was to groiqr boys 
and giris separately, under different mistresses, at this joarticular 
time. Small boys 'continue to be left in charge of assistants at 
work hour in schools having a master for pi’incipal. In a school 
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la Belfast it was found that all girls, ranging in luimhor from 
sixty to eighty, were crammed, at needlework liour. into the 
VvOist 01 the three classrooms, and one teaclier was told oil' to 
nistruct them, while the master and two other assistants devoted 
themselves to the boys. Arrangements of this kiml are not so 
nncominon as one would wish, in the North particularly, as it 
is there that the largest mixed schools are situated:! liave found 
It noted a good many times, that impil,s varying in number 
hoiii foitvfive to sixty are placed at the same work-hour in one 
assi.stants charge. If that inistres.s succeeds in getting fairlv 
good work done by her girls, she does it at the cost of con<ider- 
aule strain. 

I still note that young mistresses lately trained are often verv 
deficient in knowledge ot liow to teach collectivelv. bcino unable 
even to give a drill— and my assistants liave' iind the same 
experience. 

Witli regard to the condition of Industrial Departments, the 
absence "’Inch I have mentioned lia.s prevented me from visitin"- 
this year all those still in operation, and a few of the most active 
and sncce-sstnl are among those not seen. Tlie total number 
yisited was thirty-three, and their condition of cffieieiicy was 
judged to be a,s follows Excellent,” “ Very Good,” or “ Good> 

5 i; “ TJnsati.sfactorv.” 

The latter are so described because of their luiving entirely 
censed to teach the advanced work for instruction in wliicii 
salary- was ongmally granted them. One Department visited 
WM found to be unexpectedly clo.sed: shortly before my coming, 
influenza of a severe kind had broken out amono "the oirls 
attending, and spread so rapidly as to oblige the niTiis to do.se 
the workroom a day before mv arrival, and' too late to mve me 
warning. 

■ Depiirtmeut,s which were active and flourishing 

in iJUr-y have contimied to do good work during 1908-9. Tho 
crochet-lace produce/.! in Longford Convent has advanced inucli 
clnniig the past year in quality— both in excellence of workman- 
ship and in variety and originality of design. I find a noting that, 
in Macroom Convent, great improvement had been made in plain 
needlework— which, required some effort to bring about, as the 
children of the locality are not, as a rule, very fond of industrial 
occupations. Three Departments (luckily not active ones) had 
^ iv. withdrawn during the past year, one in consequence 
01 the death of the teacher, one because of compulsory retire- 
ment of the teacher on reaching the age of sixty, and the third 
because the attendance had become altogether too* small to sustain 
the payment of special salary any longer. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

M, PmsXDERGAST, 
Directress of Needlework. 

To the Secretai'ies. 
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Dublin, 

July, 1909. 

Gentle.\ien, 

I beg to submit a report on iiistruotioii in Cookery and Jauuidry 
Work, ill National Schools, for the your eiidiug Both June, 1909. 

The courses of instruction and tlie visiting of schools have lieeu 
continued by the Assistant Organizers in tlie manner described 
i 1 1 iny report of last year. 

l.'lio following table will show the distribution and quantity of 
u’ork done in connection with these cla.sses, from July, 1908, to 
Easter, 1900: — 


Organizer’s 

visits. 

Organizer. 

ConU'C. j 

Nwinbor of 
'J'cachors. 

Number of 
Schools 
visited. 

'J'otal 
number of 
visits. 

Miss Stevenson, . 

Coleraine, . ' 



48 


Dungannon, 

Itt 


70 


Stranoi’Iar, 

]() 

41 

63 


Castlederg. 

it; 

37 

46 

,, Brunker, 

Armagh, . 

28 

41 

03 


Carrickfergus, . 

20 

41 

65 


Longford, 

13 

34 

43 

„ Aoheson Smyth, . 

Dundalk, . 

17 


28 


Ballvshaunon, . 

1-i 

42 

48 


Baiiioboro’, 

21 

72 

72 


Enniskillen, 

20 

55 

65 

” 

Clones, 

15 

54 

54 

„ Dunlea, 

Clifden, 

21 

19 

30 


Baltiuglass, 

J5 

25 

20 


Omagh, 

13 

4ti 

47 


Lismoro, . 

8 

20 

30 

„ Borter, 

Newry, 

10 

21 

47 


Monastorovau, . 

10 

12 



Bray, 

18 

29 

47 


Tuam, 

10 

25 

38 

„ EijriU, 

Loughrea, 

12 

2-t 

27 


Granard, • 

M 

30 

38 

»» 

Euuis, 

0 

24 

32 


Carrick-on-Suu', . 

n 

25 

34 

„ Patten, 

Cahorciveen, 

10 

19 

13 


Dunmauway, 

0 

28 

11 

M .1 « • 

Elphin, . 

10 

28 

49 


Ballinanioro, 

17 

30 

40 

„ Kai'le, 

Kells, 

K) 

29 

43 


Maryboro’, 

U- 

30 

43 

„ )• • • 

Strad!>a!ly, 

,12 

20 

.38 

„ » • • 

Nenagh, . 

13 

21 

.30 

„ JIcDonnell, 

Balllna, 


; 23 



Ballinasloo, 

11 

! 23 

27 


RoBCommmi, 

15 

24 

33 


CrossmoUna, 

1 

14 

37 

,, Wallace, 

Kowbridgo, 

10 

1 

39 


Kosmuck, 

4 

18 

20 


Cosfcleblayney, . 

21 

. 50 

08 

»» • 

Boyle, 

13 

42 



Sligo, 

13 

46 

54 
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Courses of laundry instruction were held at Ballysliannon, 
Dundalk, Baltiiiglass, Moiiasterevau, Loughrea, Graiiard, Ennis 
and Ballinasloe. 

Tlio course at Eosinuck had to bo discontinued, owing to the 
severity of the weather. 

.The attendance of the teaclier.s at tliese classes lias been most 
satisfactory. The Organizers are unanimous in their praise of 
the zeal and earnestness of tho.se who attended. Many, who at 
first were reluctant to introduce the subjects into their schools, 
became deeply interested before the close of the course. 

Travelliiig expenses to those attending have been allowed since 
June, 1908. 

In many oases teachers have had to be refused admittance to 
the classes as the numbers attending must be limited to twenty, 
or less, if the accommodation is insufficient, when the course is 
conducted by one Organizer. The teachers, in these cases, have 
been selected from girls’ schools, and the schools where it appeared 
likely that the subjects could be taken up. Those who have had 
to be refused will, I hope, at a later date, be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of receiving instruction. 

Comparatively few really new areas have been opened up owing 
to there being no funds to hire the necessary tables and cup- 
boards in unequipped centres. We have now, however, a supply 
of these articles, so that ola.sses can be held in places where it 
was, up to this, not possible to have them. 

Arrangeiuents with the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction, to have classes in Dome,stic Economy for 
National School Teachers conducted by local Technical Instruc- 
tion Committees, were completed in January, 1909. As the last 
date for registration of students attending these classes is 2nd 
December, only one class was held, viz., at the Pery Square 
Technical School, Limerick. Notwithstanding many difficulties 
this class was energetically worked up, and commenced before 
the final arrangements for the conducting of such classes were 
completed. 

A number of local Committees purpose arranging for such 
classes during the session 1909 and 1910. This will, I hope, 
enable the Organizers to give more time to visiting schools. 

I was present at the practical tests in cookery at all the 
Training colleges, except “ Mary Immaculate, ” Limerick. This 
was undeiiaken by Miss Ebrill, as the date of examination at 
this college coincided with that of “ St. Mary’s,” Belfast. As 
practically no alterations were made last year in the time allowed 
for cookery at the colleges, the deficiencies referred to^ in my 
previous report continue to exist. More time than is given for 
the present course is necessary before a better standard of work 
can be expected from the students. It is difficult for the girls 
to learn in the few lessons at present allotted sufficient domestic 
economy to teach even the simple programme required in the 
schools by the Commissioners. 


Mi«i c. M. 

Shvlit. 
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The following table will show that during the past year the 
number of schools teaching cookery or laundry has greatly 
increased. The number of those taking cookery and laundry 
must necessarily fluctuate, on account of fees being paid on each 
girl for two year.s’ cookei-y and one year's laundry. 


County. 

3lst December, 1907. 

31st December, 1908. 

Cookery. ; 

i 

Laundry. 

Cookery. 

Laundry. 

Antrim, 




1 

31 

2 

61 

3 

Armagh, 




31 

5 

01 

6 

Cavan, 




8 

4 

51 

7 

Donegal, 




22 

4 

38 

1 

Down, 




19 

- 

52 

4 

Fermanagh, . 




6 

2 

47 

6 

Londonderry, 




45 

1 

53 

1 

Monaghan, 




17 

5 

39 

6 

Tyrone, 




16 

4 

45 

5 

Clare, 




17 

5 

37 

4 

Cork, 




116 

22 

163 

25 

Kerry, . 




20 

8 

50 

8 

Limerick, 




45 

12 

51 

13 

Tipperary, 




46 

10 

74 

12 

Waterford, 




27 

2 

38 

6 

Carlow, 




15 

5 

19 

6 

Dublin, 




69 

9 

93 

9 

Kildare, 




18 

<S 

24 

7 

Kilkenny, 




34 

6 

40 

7 

King’s, . 




13 

3 

17 

2 

Longford, . 




10 

3 

10 

13 

Louth, . 




8 

4 

21 

5 

Meath, . 




41 

7 

53 

8 

Queen’s, 




25 

4 

36 

8 

Westmeath, . 




34 

1 

34 

11 

Wexford, 




29 

6 

37 

9 

Wicklow, 




10 

- 

18 

2 

Galway, 




48 

11 

107 

14. 

Leitrim, 




4 

1 

14 

” 

Mayo, . 




74 

5 

117 

7 

Roscommon, . 




18 

7 

61 


Sligo, 




21 

3 

1 

36 

6 

Total, 




930 

167 

1,506 

227 
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Since Easter the Organizers have been engaged in visitim- \ii„ f v 
classes for special iiispeotion in connection with fees. ” 8Bvm 

eac^^county?^^ ™ Sc.oSs 

visited by 


I Number of 

County. 1 Schools. 

County. 

Antrim, . . . . ’ 19 

Dublin, 

Armagh, . . . , 30 

Kildare, 

Cavan, . . . .20 

Kilkenny, 

Donegal, . . . ( 13 

King’s, . . 

Down, . . . .12 

Longford, 

Fermanagh, . , . • 15 


Londonderry, . . . 23 


Llonaghan, . . . g 

Queen’s, 

Tyrone, .... 23 

Westmeath, . 

Clare i IS 

Wexford, 

Cork, . . . . ! 81 

Wicklow, 

Kerry, . . . . ; g 

Galway, 

Limerick, . . . i 43 

Leitrim, 

Tipperary, . . . | 10 

Mayo, . 

Waterford, . , . | 26 

Roscommon, 

Carlow, . . . .1 12 

Sligo 

i 

Total, . 


i Jfumber of 


Organizer 
and remark 
thereon. 


37 

14 

21 

4 

21 

21 

12 

21 

Ifi 

20 

12 

78 

0 

33 

21 

39 


It is greatly to be regretted that all the classes were not visited 
by the Organizers ; if such a system were adopted the progress of 
work could each year be noted, and the eflicienoy of the teaching 
gradually improved. A great deal of time was wasted in travel- 
ling, because the schools were often very scattered, and it was 
impossible sonietiines to fake more than one school a day. 

In cases where the organizers visited the same schools this 
year as last year, the reports have shown that in nearly all cases 
the suggestions made at the premous visit were carried out. 

Miss Patten writes: — 


■ I find the greatest improvement in all the schools in the South since 
last year ; the method is much improved and the teaching more practical. 
In all eases the children take very much to the subject, they are much 
neater in appearance, and the schools are better kept.’^ 


There are numerous letters from managers and teachers asking 
for assistance from organizers to start cookery and laundry work 
in the schools. If these demands are to be satisfied, and if the 
very necessary revisiting after organization -and inspection of 
cookery and laundx'y classes is to be carried on satisfactorily, it 
will not be possible with a staff of ten assistants to continue hav- 
ing teachers’ classes of six weeks’ duration. 

A study of the table showfing distribution of centres, if com- 
pared with flie number of schools in the different counties, will 
show that a comparatively small portion only of each organizer’s 
district can be worked each year, 
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It would be advisable either to increase the number of orga- 
nizers, or endeavour to cover a larger area, spending less time 
in each centre. 

As already stated, the numhor of schools teaching cookery or 
laundry has greatly increased. In comparatively few of these 
was the class started liy an organizer. In last year's report I 
enumerated the reasons why frequent visits of organizers are 
necessary, and I am now more lirmly convinced of their necessity. 
On this point Miss Ebrill writes : — 

“ More frequent inspection would improve the method of teaehing, and 
I consider it very necessary that the suhiects aJiould be introduced .by an 
or<^nnizer to secure suitable equipment and .satisfactory metliod of work.” 

Miss Porter writes 

“ Schools where cookery is taught would be muck benefited by more 
frequent visits from organizers to give lessons in the schools, or to give 
help and advice to teachers, which they are always most anxious to receive. 
In many centres several classes for teachers have been held, and there are 
not enough teachers able to go to the expense and fatigue of attending 
others, so none can be formed; therefore, the schools round do not get a 
visit from an organizer for years, and those teachers who were not able 
to procure equipment sind start teaching at the time they were attending 
the centre get no help at all. Short visits to such centres would be most 
beneficial, and woiild result in more efficient teaching in the schools.” 

Many managers are keenly interested and give practical help 
towards providing equipment, others leave it entirely to the 
teachers. As a whole the teachers deserve the greatest credit for 
the way in which tliey have provided the equipment. 

Miss McDonnell reports: — 

The equipment in all the schools of above centres (Ballina, Bullinaaloe, 
Roscommon, and Crossmolina), except the Convent Schools, was supplied 
by the teachers, and some of those were hut junior assistant mistresses, 


Miss Wallace writes: — 

“ At present the greatest difficulty in starting cookery in a school seemi 
to be the providing of equipment; in some casos the teacher brines the 
utensils required for the day’s lesson from her own home, and this is 
not a practice to be recommended.” 

In this connection it is pleasant to note that the Belfast Cor- 
poration has kindly placed at the disposal of the city schools a 
cookery room and equipment. 

Of the 742 schools visited for special inspection since Easter, 
291 are reported as being insufticiontly equipped. The Organizers 
knowing well the- difficulties there are in providing equipment 
have, I know, taken a minimum standard of requirements. 

In many cases excellent work is being done and the greatest 
credit is due ; in others the work is not good and the causes are, 
more often than not, remediable ; when suggestions are made they 
are gladly received, 
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suggest that an organizer should visit everv school 
where it is proposed to teach coohery or laundry, in order to 
report whether the accommodation is suitable and sufficient 
01 not, and to advise as to equipment, programme, eto. 

too much is attempted, I .seldom find that the 
suiiplest expenments of the Domestic Science lessons are prac- 
tically correlated with the cookery or lauiulrv class. Tlie idea of 
teaching elementary principles combined with the nnderlvinc 
scientific reasons which govern simple operatioii.s is forgotten, in 
the endeavour to turn out, after an elementary school course, little 
girls who can bp cooks or laundresses. 


Ill conclusion, generally spealdiig, there i.s a most decided im- 
provement noticeable in cookery and laundrv. This must even- 
tually tell on the children, and lead to a 'higher standard of 
attainment ni these subjects, where so much requires to be 
learned. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient seiwant, 

Catherine Id. Shl’ley. 


The Secretaries, 
Education Office, 
Marboro’ Street. 


Miss o. H. 
SHUt.EV. 

Conditions 
of allowinj? 
scliools to 
take 
subjects. 
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Dublin, 

Jvly, 1909. 


OlSNTLEMEN, 

In conipliiuice with }’our iuRtmciions, 1 bog to bubiiiit a 
general report on ]<iiidergarteii in the National Schools, for the 
year ending 30th Juno, 1900. 

As in former years, niy H\n Assistants amt I continued our 
work of conducting Kimlcrgarton coniKes of four weeks’ duration 
at different centres tkrougiioiit Uie country. Tiiese courses 
were attended by the staff of the school wiicre tJie instruction 
was given, and by the Junior Assistant Mistn^sses of the district. 

The following list will sliow the cantn.'s at which courses were 
held, and the total uiunber of tcacliors wlvo attondod: — 


Miss O'FAaEnii.. 

Miss Ausim. 

Miss Dli!.tNK. 

Miss T1U5ANOR. 

Mi».s Bkverjdqk. 

Miss Appletmd. 

Drogheda. 

Dublin. 

Newry. 
Orossmaglen. 
Gootehill. 
Carrlckmacrosg. i 
Cavan. 

Keady. 

KeUs. 

Balliniobe. 

Dunfanaghy. 

Linmvady. 

Caallcbar. 

Baltina. 

Sttgo. 

Foxfonl. 

Lisiiaske^i 

Manorliamiltoii 

Cookstown. 

Kingscoiiit. 

Ji'ivamilctowu. 

Poitrusli. 

Stiabane. 

Ballymoiiey. 

Garvagh. 

llaiidalBtowu. 

Nowtownards. 

Banbiidgc. ' 

Carrickfergus. 

BeUaiit. 

Konninre. 

Oalierdvocn. 

Bortisokaiifi. 

Oiialicl. 

Caliir. 

Tluirlea 1 

t Jerry. 

Stianorlar. 

(lOI't,. 

iCliidOii. 

iTuani. 

Rlphin, 

Birr. 

Boylo. 

Ballymomi (two 
Conrsos). 
Gustlcderg. 
Fintona. 

Clonmel, 

Nawfcownbany 

Kilkenny 

Hathrlium. 

Donegal, 

Stiabane. 

SixmUeeiQSi. 

Newtownstewart, 

Buacrana. 

Lisburn. 

Aidara. 

Ill 

136 

114 

105 

134 

126 


To' 

at, 


726 



During ]>art of March and April, my assistants visited close 
on 150 schools, situated in the following counties : — Wicklow, 
Wexford, Cork, Tipperary, Ualway, Kosconuiion, Donegal, 
Antrim, 39erry, Fermanagh, and L(3iti‘inj. 

The schools chosen for visiting were those having a junior 
assistant mistress who had attended a Khidorgarteu course; 
tlio special object of tlio visit was to sec in wiiat nianiier this 
teaclier was carrying out the instnictious slio iiad received. 

The following quotations from :my assist, mits’ rtqiorts will 
show tlieir opinion of the quality ()f ilu^ work wliiidi is being 
done in those schools, and of the state of tlu5 schools tlioinselves, 
with regard to accommodation and cqnipnuinl;. 

Jiliss Applcyard, speaking of eighteen schools which she visited, 
says : — 

“ In most of these schools I foimcl the uccoiumodation very inferior, 
and the teaching apparatus limited, but, on tho wliolo, there .seems to be 
an effort made to make the work t)rigliter and more iuterosthig for the 
children. 

"In most cases, the junior assistant mistrossos tried to carry out the 
instructions given them at the coui-se ; in a few cnse.s no effort was made 
in that direction. There is a groat want of originality iji the work, anq 
the power to utilise to the best advantage the material at hand, 
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Th7urolbo:rd is mo“ method of teaching reading, 

number work. ' improvement in 

amd 

little p^?gres™'^‘“®* ™>"teresting, and the children make 


visH^d-— regarding the forty schools which she 

with only two exceptions, the teachers were doing their best 
^ put mto practice the knowledge they had obtained as regards kinder- 
g. rten methods of teaching, but they were working under the most difficult 
tlm schools had very sloping desks, which were 

much too lugh for the junior children of the school. °. . The iLw 

on - ™8 !®sson, SO that some were left standing, looking 

Ssiiahw important, the junior assistant mistress had 

children in the whole school in her division. Her 
uSlv ‘^'i' *” manage. The schools were 

Uu sufficient material for handwork. , . . Eight of 

the schools had a class-room for infants.” ® 


With reference to thirty-two schools visited by Miss Treanor, 
1 quote trie following from her report: — 

assistant^’i^;7“^®’ ^ was pleased with the efforts made by the junior 
erufnSin+ <i>®=''lrtes of inadequate space and 

Surii7l7 '’‘'‘7 tJmy have to contend. . . . Handwork was 

taught m some form in all schools, but I think the idea that it is a mcnr. 

suffioS^H^°re«r7 plijsical training is not 

, Unfortunately the material is quite inadequate in 
most schools, and what is found— chiefly sticks and paper— is used so 
mechamcally that I doubt if it is of much value to the children. . . 
n naturt study and object lessons sufficient use was not made of the 
cniJdren s ennroiinient, and the teachers do not vet realise the value of 
Ih ■> ™ lessons were too often in the form of a catecliism, and 

^11 ri s powers of observation and expression were not exercised at 
i children were encouraged to bring specimens for their lessons, 
tneir interest would be stimulated and increased. . . . Reading was 

tairly well taught, sounding and word building being quite successfully 
introduced in some schools, but I regret to say the Tablet still exists, and, 
on tile whole. Primers are introduced too early, and the blackboard is not 
made as much use of as might be.” 


I quite agree with what Miss Treanor says on this subject, 
and I still find that in many schools reading is begun too soon. 
I am frequently told that if babies of three, and four are not 
taught their letters, and small words, they are considered at home 
to be wasting their time. Sometimes they even begin their 
litprary studies at two and three-quarters. 


- I quote the following from Miss Beveridge’s report: — 

_ "Out of 26 schools visited, only 8 had a class-room. It is almost 
impossible to teach infants successfully under these circumstanceB. Of 
these schools, the greater number were very clean and tidy, but a few 
were in an exceedingly bad state, both furniture and building falling to 
pieces. . . • In all schools the desks ware such as to accommodate 
comfortably children of about 14 years or older, while the larger portion of 


Mj 93 iS 
0F.-IBREJ.L. 
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dation and 
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the school consists of childi-eii below this age, and these jnmors cannot 
comfortablv write or do handwork at those desks. As roprds kmderprten 
material t?ie supply is very limited, and is in almost all cases supplied by 
the iunior assistant mistress. Paper-ZoIdi-iiy, sitck-laying, and cfealfe 
drawina are fairly general; in a few schools tablet-laying and bead- 
threading are also taught. Slates are almost entirely done away with. 

“I can very truthfully say that, as a whole, _ the junior assistant 
mistresses in schools visited were very earnest, painstakmg and 
+o do their best General proficiency in reading, writing, and 
was^very good. I think that oral composition and picture 
however, receive more iittention. Handwork on 

well done. I was glad to see that in many schools object and hee drawmf 
had been introduced.’' 

'rhe following are extracts from Miss A.iistin’s report: 

distririthatelfflout^^^^^ conW with which must be 

Eometimes meet with but scant oucmiragomont Iroin the pnm.ipal te 
'■ Secondly, there are no lrind.,rgartou nurterials in tiui » W" ; ™ 
are probe bly old-fashioned, and most likely there is *i .* 

prinSp.al teacher objects to kindergarten methods, on tiio , 

SeTd stract the attention of older children from thou- wort : so that a 
tearter requires to be vory /xjaions to work against " 

the veung junior assistant ieaohors only roumro a few words of o ' S 
ment, some hints as to the arrangement o the 
some suggestions for grouping or dividing the olnsBOS for 
If the kindergarten organiser could visit the teachers a mo th "«er W 
had returned to their schools sho could correct mistakes at 
lielpful suggestions, also give some lessons m tbo scho >, , , 

order to show the principal teaciior how certain Sler- 

I found that some principal teachers were very much to 

carten, but knew nothing of _tho system. Thciofore, tl oy 
correct the mistukos of their junior assistant teacher.^ 

“ The kindergarten system will only be satisfactorily^ work 

school contains a classroom of adequate size for the , cevtain 

would also be greatly advanced if each school could be giant, 
amount of provided kindergftton materials and apparatus. 

My own experience of the schools in my district co’mcides in 
the main with that of my assistants. 

I find that as yet many infant schools are 
very little regard for the nature of the children to ' 

Sufficient scope is not allowed for the child s natural . A' 
or provided for his love of play and desire of variety, in > 
instead of aiming at making the atmosphere of 
as like that of a good home as possible, the methods oi te ^ 
are generally based upon those of the senior classes. 

I have met with overcrowding in Dublin and 
where young children were certainly deriving no benefit 

attending school; and if space is inadequate,^ and the goner_ 

conditions are unsatisfactory, children under five should not D 
encouraged to come. 
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It is aJso a great pity that in many schools infants are kept 
so late, often till 3 o’clock, and sometimes even till 3.30. To be 
oontmed so long in the schoolroom certainly cannot be good for 
their health; and, intellectually, it engenders listlessness and 
the habit of inattention. 

Infants are still left too much to the care of nionitresses and 
unskillecl teachers, who have no aptitude whatever for dealing 
with their special requirements. No teacher who is not brigh? 
tactful, and sympathetic, should have charge of 3^oung children. 

In many cases, very little time seems to be spent in the 
preparation of lessons, with the result that work is often dry 
and mechanical, and of little real beneht to the child. In lessons 
of this kind, it is quite a usual thing to see only the few children 
in the front desk paying any attention to the teacher. 

The handwork, or gift and occupation lesson, is, to my mind, 
very badly taught in many infant schools, and I think the 
reason that .such poor educational results are obtained from 
it may be traced to the following causes: — Old methods of 
teaching the subject, long ago discarded by all thoughtful 
Frcebelians, still find favour in our schools: there is not nearly 
enough inventive work done by the children, and they .should 
be far more encouraged to draw and make, with their bricks or 
otlier suitable material, objects seen in their environment, and 
in their schools, homes, etc. 

Handwork material is not sufficiently used as a means of 
concrete e.xpression and illustration in connection with other 
subjects, viz., drawing and modelling in connection with nature 
lessons, sand, with geography, etc.. 

It should be more realized that to introduce mathematical 
subjects with the gifts, such as counting corners, edges, etc,, of 
bricks, and the giving of definitions, is of little value to children 
of five or si.-c. Symmetrical work, too, is rather out of place 
with these jmung children, whose taste and feeling for “ form ” 
does not develop till much later. 

The great drawback in preparing an educational course of 
handwork for the children is the difficult}’ of procuring materials. 
At present there is no source of supply, and all the best occupa- 
tions, mz., drawing, bast-weaving, paper-cutting, and modelling, 
etc., mean fresh supplies of material every year. If even a 
small grant could be allow’ed each year for purchasing materials 
for schools where the kindergarten system is being followed to 
the satisfaction of the inspector or organiser, I am sure it would 
give much encouragement. 

I find that in many schools the children are wanting in per- 
sonal cleanliness. They often arrive with dirty hands and 
faces, and unbru-shed hair, and though there is generally a basin, 
soap, and towel somewhere on the premises, these are very 
seldom requistioned, and the children are frequently allowed to 
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remain all dav in a dirty state. At the same tinio, in some 

schools great care is taivoii to teach the children habits ol order 
and neatness, and I was glad to see that in several which I visited 
lately, a lavatory was attached. 

I was unavoidably prevented from visiting thirty’ or forty 
National schools where I had arranged to go diiruig part ot 
March and April. There are still very many schools m which 
a course has been given, or where a teacher who attended a 
course is working, tliat my assistants and 1 have not as yet had 
an opportunity of visiting. I think it is most important that 
we should visit those schools, and I am sure that wdien we omit to 
do so, or defer it too long, much of the value of the couise is lost. 

After the teachers return to their schools and begin to put mto 
practice the recent instructions which they liavo received, many 
difficulties arise, wliere the advice of tlie organiser would ke <)f 
great benefit. I know from my own experience, and from that 
of my assistants, that the teachers arc ai\va.ys most anxious that 
we should visit their schools and see how they are progressing. 
They fully realise that ive come to help thorn, arid do not expect 
impossibilities. 

In conclusion, to suiimiarifiG facts dealt ivitli in this report, 
it wmuld appear that the causes which chiohy luiider the progress 
of kindergarten methods are: — 

(1) Want of sufficient and suitable accommodation. 

(2) Want of equipment. 

(3) Want of sufficient knowledge, on the teacher’s part, of 

modern methods of dealing with little children. 

It is to be hoped that with the spread of education these 
(iiffiouHies will gradually disappear. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Edith O’Pabrbll, 


Kindergarten Organizer. 
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GENEBA.L EEPOET ON SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN “■ 

llEU-ER 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS DUIHNO THE YEAR 
1908-1909. 

Gentlemen, 

According to your instructions I append a report on science 
instruction in Irish hfational Schools during the year 1908-1909. 

There are at present about 2,050 National schools equipped 
with apparatus for teaching elementary experimental science. 

My colleagues and myself have, during the year, visited 807 
schools ; with other duties, such as convent courses of instruction, 
practical and theoretical examinations of training colleges, 
inspection and examination of teachers’ classes, this represents 
the maximum number of schools that can be visited by the 
existing staff ; thus less than 40 per cent, of the equipped schools 
can be seen by the organizers in any one year, and intervals 
between visits must be from two to three years. Such an interval 
between visits at which the methods of instruction are thoroughly 
overhauled, is obviously far too long to ensure continuous and 
progressive proficiency ; in some districts, where elementary 
science and its progenj* hygiene, domestic economy and nature 
study, are regarded as serious subjects of instruction, the standard 
of work is invariably good, and the need for organizers’ ylsds is 
not so great, but it is in these districts that the organizer is most 
welcome, and where perhaps his most useful work is done; but 
in the other districts these branches, which touch life at so 
many points, and induce the kind of thinking we are called upon 
to exercise in everyday affairs, are regarded as a not verj' orna- 
mental fringe of the curriculum to receive a nominal attention 
because they represent an official requirement ; in the latter class 
of school visits at intervals of two or three years are next to 
useless. 


The following table shows an analyis of the proficiency of the 
schools visited during the year: — 


Char&ster of 
Work. 

Miss Magoire. 

Mr. Ingolii. 

Mr. Heller. 

Schools. 

Percentage. 

Schools. 

Percentage. 

Schools. 

Pereeutage. 

Excellent 

16 

7‘6 

3 

1-1 

2 

0-6 

Very Good 

42 

20*0 

17 

5-9 

44 

14-2 

Good 

62 

29*5 

116 

40-4 

74 

23 -9 

Very Fair 

13 

6-2 

76 

26*4 

72 

23-2 

Fair 

60 

23*8 

44 

15-3 


X4-9 

■Weak 

16 

7*6 

26 

9-1 

69 

19*0 

Bad 

11 

6*3 

5 

1-S 

13 

4*2 

Totals, 

210 

100 

2S7 

100 

310 

100 


Total of Schools visiteii in 1908-09, 807. 
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Mr, vv. M 
Hi[.lbr, 


Schools “ Good ” or better than “ Good ” ; — 

Miss Maguire’s district = 57.1 per cent. 

Mr. lugold’s ,, == 47.4 „ 

Head Organiser’s ,, = 38.7 ,, 


Tlio smaller percentage of " good ” schools in my own district 
is explained by the fact that during the year I liave visited the 
new counties added to my district, Wexford, Roscommon, and 
King’s (Jo., which contain a large number of weak schools, that 
had not been visited for a long time. Considering all the diffi- 
culties, it is not an unsatisfactory result that forty-seven per 
cent, of the equipped schools can be assessed as “ good.” 

Miss Maguire has during the year conducted at Mountrath 
courses of instruction for nuns of the Kildare diocese, of the 
Ferns diocese at Wexford, for the Loreto luins at Ratlsfarnham, 
and for Presentation nuns at Durigarvaii. 

Mr. Ingold has conducted at Tuaiii cmn.‘s('s of instnictioii for 
nuns of the Arch-diooeso of Tuain, and for thi»s(‘ of the diocese 
of Down at Belfast. 

Mr. Ingoid says; — 

“ Owing to the large number of schools to l)o clouU with, ami the con- 
siderable area over which they are scattered, it is impossible to sco more 
tliai, about oue-thii-d of the scliools in any one year. Assuming that the 
uumbor coiitiiuios to increase at the average rate of the preceding four 
years, it will be throe yeais before ail the schools will have been visited a 
second time.” 


Need for 

additional 

staff. 


Training 
olasses for 
teachers. 


The above facts and the urgent need for further courses of 
instruction for teachers, point to the necessity for an augmen- 
tation of the organizing staff at the earliest possible date. 


Eovision classes and continuation courses of instruction for 
teachers are urgently necessary in almost every part of the 
country. The short introductory courses given between 1901 
and 1905 were sufficient to enable a satisfactory start in the 
schools^ to be made, and for several years the science teaching 
in National schools was on the average at least equal to, if not 
better than, that in other parts of the United Kingdom; but, 
whereas in 190o much of our constructive woi'k ceased, such 
Q ® ™ volume and in quality in England 

ana bcotland. The scope of the science programmes has not been 
Changed in any essential particular since 1900, but these have 
been more fully e.Kplnined as to aims and methods, and the bear- 
01 the subject-matter on common experience and the laws 
ot nealth have been emphasised; the second part of the course of 
'’j • with these latter purposes, and I fear that 

skilled instruction m Elementary Science, Health and Habits and 
j become general until further assistance is 

aftorded to the teachers. That such continuation classes are 
essential to any further progress is evidenced bv the great im- 
provenient that has been shown in methods of instruction in 
convent schools the only type of school that, since 1905, wo have 
been able to influence directly. 
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Generally speaking the teachers have not exhibited in any 
marked degree a spirit of self-help, nor was it to be expected in 
a subject and in methods so new to them. 


Miss Alaguire (sub-organizer) says: — 

“ In the majoritj of schools visited the work is good, but owing to want 
of instruction in Part II. the teimhers are unable to make satisfactory 
progress. Once again I venture to say that summer courses of instruction 
in Part II. are most desirable and would be gladly availed of by the 
teachers. 

“ The work is sometimes of an entirely experimental character, the 
domestic and simple applications of the experiments not being dealt with ; 
tliij is, I think, mainly due to the teachers not having renovation and 
revision classes, when the methods of teaching the subject could be dis- 
cussed with the organizers.” 

My colleagues aud myself feel very strougiy that unless some- 
thing is done in the immediate future to supplement and com- 
plete the work initiated from 1901-1905, much of the money and 
energy expended in those years will be wasted. While appreciat- 
ing to the lull the excellent work that the Training Colleges and 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction are 
doing in the training of teachers in scientihc method, _3*et, as I 
have previously indicated, these bodies can touch only in a very’’ 
modified degree the needs of the existing situation. Further, if 
much progre.ss is to be made in nature study and horticultural 
instruction, I am convinced it must be done to a large extent by 
the Board's own staf. 


During the past session sixteen classes for teachers \vere held 
in eleven local Technical Schools ; with two exceptions these 
classes were held on Saturdays ; three visits of inspection, in con- 
junction with, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, have been paid to each of these classes 
during the session, and about ninety teachers have qualified in 
either the hrst or second part of the course. Of these eleven 
centres only three were south of Portadown, so that throughout 
the greater part of the country there is^ no provision for the 
further training of existing teachers in this branch. In some of 
these centres the instruction is excellent and fully meets the needs 
of the situation, but in others want of experience and unfami- 
liarity with the conditions and methods of teaching in primary 
schools on the part of the instructor, have not ensured in the 
student-teachers attending the class a teaching grasp oi the sub- 
leot In Dublin, where classes are badly needed, no provision 
has been made; in Belfast the excellent opportunities afforded by 
the Municipal Technical School have not been taken advantage 
of in an adequate maimer by the teachers; and in Portadown, 
although manv'' teachers from the surrounding district have 
attended well, none from the town itself have entered the classes. 


I am glad to be able to report that the Training Colleges 
contimie to achieve very good work in experimental scie^ 
which compares favourably ivith that m similar institutions 
elsewhere; the majority of the students are keen, and eiidentlj 
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do their science work cun amove. The good standard of pro- 
hoiency in practical and tlieorotical work reached is very credit- 
able to tiro professors of tlie subject, considering how very 
im.satisfaotory is the preparation of many of the candidates for 
the King s bcholarship examination. Tlie collogo is perforce 
compelled to spend much time on instruction in olemeiitary 
subject matter that should be spent in dealing with the methods 
and. organization of instruction in scliouLs. The pupil in the 
National School, the candidate for King’s Scholarship, and the 
student m the Training College all follow iimcli the same pro- 
gramme. With few exceptions the candidate for King’s Scholar- 
ship is little, if any, better than the pupils in the sixth standard 
ot a good school. 

Judging from the papers worked at the Kaster Kxamiuatioii 
the candidates are prepared in a very unsatisfactory manner; 
tefliCliuig by coiTBf{|)(.)udoiico and other fonus ot (5.nuii ar<' juiin- 
fully apparent. The preliminary training ot the future toaolier 
wiU not be satisfactorily accomplisUoil ns long us it is so 
exclusively in the hands of privato grinding establisliimviits ; tlio 
proper attitude of mind is not oroatod, tho habits of work formed 
are unsatisfactory, and the product is not in tho best sense of the 
word a student. In many of tho equipped schools there are 
recently trained teachers, but often those, being assistants, ore 
teaching the lower standards and cannot bring tho influence of 
their more complete training to bear upon tho science iustriiotioii 
of the upper standards. The students entering a training collego 
aiG of very unequal attainments, especially in science; conse- 
quently some colleges difl'ereiitiate them into Junior and senior 
groups, so that those students with a good preliiniiiury training 
are not kept marking time while the others aro studying the 
very elements of the subject; this plan could bo followed with 
advantage m all cases. I have visited some colleges during tho 
session, at the invitation of the Principals, and liave given what 

j''' keenness of the classes I have .seen is veiT 

satisfactory. '' 


now beoii Gqiiippod for six or 
has nr^liAni’ i^s depreciation in tho stock of apparatus 

and careKd V at!? well stored 

ties of the far bohincl the necesst- 

a year’s sequence and Gdncational value of 

weii^ht is spoiled for the sake of a few shillings; a 

tubfne is ^ broken, the supply of spint or 

not rfouirf the for lessons that do 

lesson Ivithniit these materials, or teaches tho proper 

to be very nervni?R^'^h^^’+* ?^l’-’®*'^s,tion ; the teachers appear 

renewals^nd a asking the managers to make these 

tion ensues This interruption to the continuity of instnic- 
nstrSon tn subjects of practical 

renewals^rert 
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Oil principle I am not in favour of grants for special subjects, 
but the increasing number of subjects for which special grants 
are now paid is diverting effort from those that are not directly 
subsidised. If manual and practical instruction is to become 
a reality, some means of supplying materials must be devised 
which will work out in a more .satisfactory maimer than the 
present arrangement. 

Mr. ingold says : — 

“ I am convinced that a wide development of the science work would 
take place if a small grant were paid for the teaching of this subject. 
Permission might then be given for the instruction of senior pupils outside 
the ox'dinary school hours, and under certain circumstances pupils from 
xniequipped schools might be admitted to these extra classes. If one-third 
of such a grant could be set aside for the purchase of apparatus, the neces- 
sary breakages would be replaced year by year, and some additional 
apparatus would accrue to the larger schools.” 

The standard of teaching skill achieved in the majority of 
the schools .still leaves room for improvement ; progress is being 
made, but at too slow a rate. The methods and purposes sug- 
gested in the " Notes for Teachers ’’ are a good deal ahead of 
those met with in the average school; many teachers have made 
no effective study of the '‘Notes,'' and have not realised how 
much help is contained therein. Experiments should be done 
with a purpose, which implies that preliminary skilful teaching 
is necessary. 

Miss Maguire says: — 

“ Teachers could improve their method$ in many cases by a more careful 
study of the instructions contained in ‘ Notes for Teachers ’ ; I sometimes 
find they are not familiar with many points which are very clearly dealt 
with in the ‘ Notes/ and pupils show a marked advance in the interest and 
intdligence they display during model lessons.” 

Many hardworking teachers do not realise the importance of 
being interesting; indeed som.e regard a little spontaneity oii 
the part of pupils as endangering the discipline of the school. 
This typo of teacher is difficult to influence. Not long ago I 
visited a school where the pupils were of the dullest and 
apparently least intelligent type; the teacher, wffio had come to 
the sohool a few years ago when it was in very low water, had 
raised the standard of proficiency in the routine subjects con- 
siderably, and was strong in the knowledge of his own conscien- 
tiousness; “ science ” had been taught, but the apparatus showed 
every sign of a long leave of absence from duty; after failing 
to elicit either knowledge or intelligence from the class, I decided 
to try teaching; after considerable search I found and cleaned 
the necessary apparatus, and for an hour did my best; my 
reward was some bright eyes and some brilliantly bad answers. 
At the conclusion I turned to the teacher hoping he had read 
between the lines of my lesson, but my self-satisfaction was rudely 
shocked when lie said : “ If that is the kind of superficial teaching 
you want, it would ruin the discipline of my school in a week. ’ 
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** alternative ecliemos of iiistriie- 

®^®ine“tary science have been submitted for approval - iii 
cases they were good, and wore sanctioned: inZe case a 
>f good but ambitious scheiuo ol’ rural Inmwln/dfm time- 

- ..«* lu. d„. „ ,.„1'“;.S,7SS Zp-is 

Miss Maguire says : 

piepaied not so much to ensure ii iiroiitabic lesson os tn 
have something to show the inspector or o'rgamLor. ’ 

as s tz s>i?» i 

Id* m^c^^Sr 

“ulfef 

tTXr : goodte^i^rg! 

obiect lesson should\e tharw:sirca“^%fSryo:r “ 
Mr. Ingold says :— 

tile first '^i?TniVkst^ h^ivf’ °‘^j®.ct-lessons, which took effect from 
lower classes of equipped schook*^ it e^siei- to deni with the ^t ork o[ tiie 
taneous with the^add^tion of +v c\j however, that, simul- 

object-lessou programme there h Habits ' section to the 

deveted to this branch /several ‘Jhoo?^ '•ii the amount of time 

■week to this branch Iti tt>o giving only thirty minutes a 

visited, the object-le'sson orn^Jn® seventy per cent, of the schools 

accordance with the new requIremSita^^^^^''^*^ 

in tliis branch of objit^^esson^ Study, but at present work 

principal or one of the assistant schools in which the 

natural history. Syllabuses of work for?K ^°*^g-standing interest in 
have been approved for about 2 nn ® period April to October, 1909, 

visit that considerable 
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There is still a tendency to teach ‘‘ Health and Habits as a 
distinct subject outside the time devoted to object lessons in 
the lower standards and science in upper standards. A great 
many teachers have not yet discovered that the wretched little 
text-books on hygiene and domestic economy — a legacy from 
bye-gone days — bear no relation to the official programme in 
Science and “ Health and Habits.” 

In many of the equipped schools, and in the majority of the 
unequipped schools, these books are still in misuse. I have not 
found a single instance of an intelligent grasp of subject matter, 
where these methods of phrase-teaching are pursued. Unless 
this kind of teaching is to increase, it will be necessary to insist 
on a closer observance of the schemes and methods suggested in 
the ” Kotes for Teachers.” 

In order to ensure clear conceptions of units of measurements, 
and the decimal notation, and tc lay a foundation of accurate 
habits of work, a number of exercises in practical arithmetic were 
introduced into the earlier editions of the science programme, as it 
was only by means of the science organization that these methods 
cuiild be brought to the teachers’ notice. When a fair grasp of 
tlio principles of measurement had been obtained, these exercises 
in practical arithmetic were put into their proper place in the 
arithmetic programme, and the science programme left free to 
deal with the study of the properties of matter and the nature 
of physical and chemical change. In many schools this section 
of the arithmetic programme has been seriously neglected, and 
the progress of science instruction much hampered thereby. The 
practical examinations and the Easter and July papers show 
want of power in applying arithmetical principles to practice. 
The ” rule of three ” method of working proportion as often puts 
the student wrong as right. Is it not time to relinquish this per- 
petual stumbling block, and adopt exclusively a unitary method 
in the primary schools? Ido constantly does one find a “ rule of 
three ” statement made in order to divide by ten, that it is 
obvious the method in most case.'=! is a mere rule of thumb. The 
unitary method can be made intelligible to very young children, 
but the equality of two ratios is a mature conception. 

The advocates of the old method claim its convenience for 
compound proportion — a direct admission that it is a mechanical 
device — but we seldom need compound proportion outside the 
school walls. The knowledge of decimals exliibited in the above 
mentioned examinations is often lamentably weak. 

I have not seen many school gardens during the year; those 
that I have seen were organized by an extern teacher ; the work 
of the class-room is not, as a rule, sufficiently correlated with 
the practical work in the garden. Primary school garden work 
should be more concerned in producing an intelligent under- 
standing of the conditions of plant growth and of garden 
operations, than in the production of prize crops. 
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Practical Arithmetic and Memuratitin. 

Drawing plans farm and garden to scale. 

work and scheme of 

Book-keeping of the farm and garden. 

.Preparation of “ garden-book ’ for record of oporations 
and oiops on the garden plot.s. 

arithmetical exorcises on these. 
Available markets and cost of transport to these. 

Elementary Science. 

pliysioal and chemical 

■iidmf?’ , t ^ tisaring on plant and 

< nimal physiologj' and elementary hygiene. 

Nature Study. 

'^''^of parts of a plant and the conditions 

and of common trees, weeds 

Seed tesHn^ a ^ of ^ seed, 

ioeecl testing. Study of insect pests. 

Plant Nutrition. 

Experiments on plant feeding, 
cost of coninion manures. 

Garden Operations. 

vis^^d® rnTmadl^p*^ ^ mstruotion should be carefully super- 
Dr!winrboTh feehafd't“a Composition, 

everrstfge of the Intfrt slroufd be introduced at 

ing ffiof refererfshould 

of summer woiX S sn!„rm^ be encouraged. The light evenings 
and irvfsits to "ga\Z 41 rt on the farden plofs, 

grafting, greeulmuse managemenretm instruction in 

to the W^hmUcuK^^^ arous“™^" should bo sent 

interest in such work. ' ^ arouse a more widespread 


Properties, use, and 
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It would not be difficult to devise a similar curriculum for Mr. w. m. 
girls, in which the central idea would be doinestic work and 
hygiene. - 

If adult pupils are to be retained in continuation schools, they 
interested and treated as adults, not as third standard 
children, and the teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
must be made incidental to the central idea of the instruction. 

It would be difficult at first to find a supply of teachers qualified 
to conduct such courses; but a few good cl.asses would be of 
greater ultimate value than a large number of indifferent ones. 

During the rear I have carefully considered the programmes profrrammea 
of instruction in relation to the work accomplished in schools, 
and see no reason to recommend any change for the present. 

It is true that in a majority of the equipped schools the pro- 
gramme^ for the year is not fully covered, but the amount 
accomplished is increasing year by year, as the experience gained 
by the teacher lessens his fear of preparing a new le.sson. In any 
case the syllabuses represent maximum programmes, and are not 
oonstracted for irregular instruction. In schools where only a 
fraction of the programme is taught, the reason is at once 
apparent when one consults the records of work. It is some 
satisfaction to know that our programmes are thought well of 
elsewhere. A Committee of the British Association, appointed 
in 1904 to inquire into the courses of practical instruction most 
suitable in elementary schools, after considering a large number 
of schemes from various English authorities, recommended the 
courses of instruction in operation in Irish National schools, as 
satisfying the aims and methods that should guide scientific 
instruction. In the autumn I was instructed by the Seei'etaries 
to ^ make arrangements to show a head official of one of the 
principal English Education Authorities some of the science rvork 
in our schools; he spent a week with me, visiting the ordinary 
selection of schools pre-arranged for that week- I append the 
summary at the end of his report to hie Committee. 

‘“Briefly summarising tlie points tKat impressed me favourably I desire 
to call attention to : — 

“ 1. Tile excellent facilities for experimental work of evei-y kind suit- 
able to scholai’s in primary schools possessed by the fully 
equipped schools, as exemplified in the Government Model 
Schools, Dublin. 

" 2. The provision of means for practical woi*k in weighing and mea- 
suring in almost all the partially equipped schools. 

3. As a lesult of (2) the intelligent grasp of the metric system of 
weights and measures possessed bj- boys and girls alike in the 
schools having the necessary equipment. 

“ 4. The general completeness of the schemes of instruction. 

“ 5. The almost universal mental alertness of tlie children I had the 
pleasure of questioning.” 

I have the honour to remain, 

lour obedient servant, 

W. M.iYHOWE Hei-ler. 

Inspector of Science Instruction. 
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Bublim, 

July, 1909. 

Sirs, 

honour to submit my Ueiioral Keport on tlie 
Instruction m Drawing for the scliool your, ouding 3Uth June, 

Duiiiig the year, and when not otherwise euaaced, 1 have 
devoted my attention to visiting the larger scdiods for the 
fiistraph'on organisation of the course of 

renoAst Tie the special 

tZifii v™ of he schools; the requests coming dther 

o^ATnf Wiion tlio latter course of 

from 'I (listrirt adopted, the requests, in many cases, came 
orew-ouJlif “ country I Jiad visited a short time 

IhTfTA V- V J' cau only assume 

ikted! ^ already made in tho district were appre- 

undertaken, my usual 
fZ °f the’school and 

usu^llv fm-^An • ^ condition. The opinion 

Z erlLZ™?! Z* has little to do with the pksent- 

ZnZdfiAAfl' needs of the pupils, and sub.sequont contact with 
I’ opmion. In too many oases there is not, 

Obsenal-ot Z “ '‘''f ““hie development of the powers of 

reliancA* nr^ri ^ judgment of form and proportion, or of self- 
inZcHiAU in execution.* In such cases the 

“ *’’® “mechanical ” production of 

aroZ vm.„Z * patterns lack principles, and consequently 
education q/vni™^ and dejected nature. Such instruction has no 

I -"‘“g ‘he nature of the work done, 

loi “lustrative lesson to each class, and make suggestions 

onZwZtrtn'*Z“**““i? ''“’■■y methods of carrying 

mos? eZvr, t ^ a***f ■, v Procedure I have found to be the 

mrat efficient method of dealing with the subject. 

deseZof PTOgres.s in general, I cannot add to that which I 
upfw u 1 **^ *?*“ last year. Broadly 

a? the subject is m much the same condition as it was 

of its iriAi, 'ust year, but the great importance and necessity 

tberfl if i T *’* ciirrioulum is fully recognised, and 

aZ mApfs f regard.ing the best ways 

Tn^hrAAP f *“ *“ successful teaching, 

hem »-bu if 'f-f comparatively few schools to which I have 
able visited ^ hU'Ve, when opportunity was avail- 

mZ T ^ '^hen such a visit has been 

sifnf’nt i^rf *° note that there appeared to be very hopeful 
caffs tBefZ B™*^***' ? ^ certain very limited nZber of 
c,a.ses there has been quite a remarkable improvement in the 
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nature and educational value of the work, and this leads me to 
believe that as regards progress in general, it is only necessary 
to give the teachers sound and practical assistance, and they 
will endeavour to do their best to carry on the work. Indeed 
I cannot overestimate the enthusiasm displayed by certain 
teachers, who probably read more and experiment to a greater 
extent than their colleagues. As a consequence, they enter into 
the spirit of the work in a healthy and whole-hearted miiuner. The 
pupils under such teachers seem brighter, more observant and 
thoughtful, and they respond to the teaching with very marked 
intelligence. 

Of course in many cases when teachers have had little or no 
training in the subject, and have never been in contact with 
good work, many mistakes are made. The most notable mistake 
is that of unnecessarily overdoing the “drill” exercises recom- 
mended in the “ Notes for Teachers,” and entirely failing to 
reach exercises involving a study of simple form and proportion. 
This fault, however, should disappear as knowledge increases ; 
but it will take some very considerable time owing to the 
enormous difficulties of organisation. 

As reported last year, the main trouble seems to be the proper 
method of holding and handling the pencil so as to secure 
properly controlled muscular movements when drawing. This 
can only be overcome by influence and illustrative example on 
the part of the teacher, but many teachers, owing to an entire 
lack of training, or to the absence of the proper muscular move- 
ments in themselves, cannot train their pupils to acquire good 
habits. The very serious aspect of this drawback accounts for 
the weakness in practical and manual instruction noted in Mr. 
Heller's report on Science Instruction, 1908, when he refers to 
the difficulties of getting sufficient attention paid to the practical 
work in science for individual pupils. There can be no doubt 
whatever that weak teaching in drawing is at the root of all 
evils in this direction. Throughout the world di'awing is now 
fully recognised to be the foundation of all manual craft, and 
industrial occupations, and unless begun in the earlier stages 
of life, there is little hope when the adult period is reached. 
Therefore I am quite safe in saying that where the instruction 
in drawing is sound, thei'e will be no difficulty in the direction 
above indicated. Furthermore, and judging from the expressed 
opinion and experience of others, a proper training of 
the observation and of the muscular movements required in 
drawing, should and must react with beneficial effect on the 
mental development of the pupil, and accordingly make easier 
the assimilation of those subjects in the school curriculum which 
tend, more or less, towards the abstract. 

T am anxious to draw attention to a particular class of school 
which exists in the larger cities. In Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and 
other places, T have visited boys’ schools situated in the poorer 
districts. As a rule the teachers in these schools inform^ me 
that I am not to expect much as their pupils have no artistic 
ability and cannot draw. This is a mistaken view, and one 
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whicli is nut hopelul. Buys in soliouls ul‘ the nature described 
are not required to become artists in the true souse of the term, 
btit they should have an elHcieut cuurso iu primary or educational 
drawing, and be taught to see, handle and do, so as to acquire 
sound and useful habits which could be turned to good account 
ni their after life’s work. On the whole, lU}’’ experience is that 
the vast majority of these boys are capable of prodiiciner very 
reasonable work. When giving them a lesson I hud no dimculty 
whatever in encouraging them to produce tolerably good work, 
but as the whole of the organisation of the subject Vests entirely 
^^ 4 - it is quite impossible to give these schools the 

attention which is necessary to assist the teachers who control 
them. These schools should bo visited at least once every month 
until substantial progress has been made in a suitable course in 
drawing calculated to train observation, manual skill, and the 
intellect. 

As noted last year, the larger infants’ schools continue to 
make substantial progress, more especially those which have 
received attention from one of the organisers of Kindergarten 
instruction. A few schools, howovor, still ndbero to paper 
closely covered with dots. The use of tills paper, as mentioned 
cramps the fing<3rs, and represses 
initiative, and the only result obtained is a usel(>ss uniformity of 
nnish and form; both of which arc entirely beyond the capacities 
of very young children. ‘ ^ 

_ Ihe time devoted to drawing .seems to vary considerably, even 
school. The minimum time recorded is one lesson 
ot naii-an-hoiir each week, while the maximum time recorded is 
hve lessons of half-an-hour each week. The average time, 
however is three lessons of half-an-hour each week. In a few 
sonools i nnd the lessons are of one hour, or of forty minutes 
cluration, and I have no doubt tliat in those cases the saving of 
time otherwise devoted to the distribution and collection of the 
necessary rnatenals many times each week, must bo apparent. 

_ course the question of time devoted to drawing must be largely 
influenced by the nature and number of other subjects in the 
school ourrioulum, but I might say that I see very many argu- 
ments m favour of_more time for drawing in boys’ schools. In 

js sohoo.s there is no form of manual occupation, and drawing 
seems to be the only solution to the difficulty. 

with your permission, instituted 
Saturday demonstration classes for teachers, and demonstrations 
have already been given in the following places:— five in 
Belfast, two in Diihlm, and one in Cork, Limoriok, Mullingar, 
Roscrea, Waterford, and Wexford. In addition to these demon- 
s rations winch I^ shall term public demonstrations, I gave 
private demonstrations m seventeen Convent schools. Since no 
complete record can be kept, it is impossible to name the total 
number of teachers who attended these demonstrations; but I 

fif'" ^ brought into contact with 

the tea,chers of 386 schools, and these schools probably represent 
at least 1 ,200 teachers. In addition to teachers many of the mem- 
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bers of the Inspection staff, and on one occasion school managers, Mr. c. B. 
attended the demonstrations. MoElwis. 

When giving a demonstration I devote particular attention 
to the work of the junior standards, or standards I., IL, and 
in., and to making the work as simple as possible. The junior 
standards represent the weakest section in the schools, and so 
soon as a good foundation is laid, additional demonstrations on 
the work of tho higher standards will be necessary. The demon- 
strations are most popular and are well attended by teachers. 

Over and over again teachers have expressed their appreciation 
of the information given them, and I repeatedly hear the expres- 
sion or its equivalent, ‘ T never attended a lesson on drawing 
before, and I now see that it can be made a living subject.” 

In the annual examination for entrance to the Training 
Colleges this year, the women candidates failed to maintain the 
uniform average which was so apparent last year. The 
difference may be accounted for by the great increase in the 
number of candidates examined. The number of women can- 
didates’ papers marked this year was 366 in excess of those 
marked last year, and although there was an increase in the 
number of good drawings, the greater number of papers wdiich 
displayed an entire absence of training and ability, helped ti' 
lower by two per cent, the otherwise low average mark awarded 
last year. The men candidates’ papers displayed a very 
slight improvement on those of last year, but there is still a 
great weakness in ability to handle the pencil. The almost 
entire absence of principles, as well as the study of form and 
proportion, is not encouraging. 

Soma candidates produced their drawings partly in accordance 
wdth the ideas displayed in the example, and partly upside down. 

Another curious feature of the work is that only a very limited 
number of the candidates could represent the letter “ A ” in 
anything like reasonable form; the usual process of production 
was to fix a few points and put in a few lines irrespective of the 
position they should occupy, or the form they were intended to 
repre.seut. This, as I have noted in the case of some of the 
schools, is not drawing, and has' no reference to the educational 
needs of the candidates. 

With regard to the Training Colleges, I have to say that the . 
instruction in drawing is carried out under the most trying 
circumstances. In the first place the great majority of the 
students when entering the Training College know considerably 
less of drawing than of any other subject in the college curri- 
culum. Many of them, strange to say, appear as if they never 
had held a pencil, or a piece of chalk for the purpose of making 
a drawing. Apart from this, the accommodation pro- 
vided for drawing in the Training Colleges is not always 
of the most approved type, and again, in many oases, 
the classes are much too large. In some cases, when in 
conversation with the Principal of the college, I have ventured 
to point out the latter fact, and new arrangements appear to have 
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been made to enable the numbers in the classes to be reduced 
There is, however, one college whore the number under instruo- 
tion during the past year ranged from 32 to 96 at a single lesson 
In a Training College where student teachers are concerned 
twenty five is a fair and reasonable number for one person to 
control at a smgle drawing lesson, and any increase in this num- 
ber means that the teaching cannot be effective. The labour of an 
instructor m drawing is enormous; he must keep each student 
« bl must always be on the alert, more especially 

as he has to deal with the development of physical and mental 

S a hTman beinlf the faculties possessed 

The Training College course extends over two years. The 
hrst year course may be said to be devoted to giving the students 
their first insight into the real meaning of drawing, consequently 
Bv thnmr'f^ff " anticipated at tho end of the first year^ 
OTaduelte I““j«rity of tho stutots 

own ancmint Position of being able to do a little on their 

wort- Sl’+r— hy this time, do o.vccptioTially good 
draw’ until observation, us well jis their ability to 

brexneJted uL has advanced as far as can 

oe expected under tho circuinstancos. 

alwavXln *1“ Training colleges frequently, and have 
paid te ^ ^ f?i'<'atest courtesy. When a visit is 

Con alid ^ ™TUostod to give tho students a 

nresen’t the 1 whole of tho students in a “year” are not 
benefit of thof h “*"* he repeated on another occasion for the 
of four of tfe . ^ have in the case 

on moderVm»rr“t®i^"T“§ ^ demonstration 

n modern methods of teaching Kiudorgarlcn drawing. 

has been made te wipe 
proaress in thic ,.“°thods of execution, and most substantial 

““he. Tho results of the 
averai mart? confirm this statement. The 

I first at the “final” year examinations since 

of a percentage “ *6 form 


1907, 

1908, 

1909, 


36- 96 per cent. 
41.76 „ 

66-64 „ 


oom™^^ n themselves. They, however. 

In 1^7 thp.-r» idea of the real facts of the case. 

dLnnderl T/’- drawing; the results 

executed with tha^ t^med mechanically, and all the work was 
manv mnrtf marking the worked papers 

reZn for dotag so®"“ Sratuitously, and without any definite 
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In the examinations this year, not only were “ mechanical ” Mr. c. b. 
aids and the use of the ruler strictly forbidden in a certain McEl^. 
section of the work, but all the work required was “ real ” draw- — 
ing, or drawing produced freely, and involving intelligent obser- 
vation, thought, and manual skill on the part of the candidate. 

In addition, a sound scheme of marking was applied in each 
case. 

The progress made has been truly remai’kable, but it is perhaps 
difficult to adequately realize what this progress actually means 
until after going through, paper by paper, the work executed in 
1907, and that executed this year. The limit of Training college 
work, however, has not been reached, and even better results are 
anticipated in the final year examinations nfext year. There must 
be still less untrained stiffness and uncultured scribble, and much 
more freedom in the accurate expression of form. The application 
of principles must also receive more marked attention. 

Unlike science, drawing in the Training colleges is not yet in 
the position it should occupy. The students now leaving the 
Training colleges are not by any means so good, nor do they 
possess a power of graphic expression equal to those who now 
enter Scotch, or the average of the English, Training CoUeges. 

This, however, is to be expected since it was only in 1907 that 
entirely “ free ” drawing without the aid of a mechanical frame- 
work, or tJie use of the ruler, was demanded in the entrance 
examinations. Whereas, mechanical methods of execution and 
the use of the ruler have not been thought of in the case of 
entrance to the English and Scotch colleges for a veiy consider- 
able period of years. 

The Training college programme, like that before the schools, 
is very simple and might be described as transitional. It must- 
be slowly moulded to meet the evolution of affairs, and be brought 
into line with modern educational ideas. A sudden change, or 
additional demand at the present moment would cause an irre- 
parable check to the progress now being made. 

The importance of the inclusion of drawing in the college 
programme cannot be over-estimated. Personally, I know from 
experience that a teacher who can " draw ” is in p^session of a 
means of expression more pcw’erful than language. To the 3-oung 
child words are ofttimes wholly insufficient for the expression 
of many conceptions, and it is here that drawing must supplant 
language in giving a clear interpretation of ideas. This year 
some of the colleges have turned out a reasonable number^ of 
students who can draw well, and should know the real meaning 
of the method of training the senses of sight and touch. Many of 
them are also quite capable of using drawing as a means of 
expression in the class teaching of many subjects, and this will 
enable them to make their teaching much more effective. 

The practising schools attached to the Training colleges are 
endeavouring to fall into line with modem views, and are making 
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Mr.' o. B. very_ substantial progress. The teachers in them are most en- 

McElwee. thusiastic and take a keen interest in the progress and welfare of 

~ their pupils, but it seems to me that their work is somewhat 

hampered and undone by the regular intrusion of so many student 
teachers. I have formed the opinion that in the case of drawing, 
the first year students in a Training college should not under any 
circumstances, be permitted to give a lesson to pupils in a prac- 
tising school. As matters stand, the observation of many of these 
students is less developed, and they have less trained ability to 
draw than the pupils under them; therefore, in giving a lesson, 
they probably do more harm than good. The first year students, 
however, should carefully watch the efforts of the regular and 
more skilled teachers of the practising school, and assist in the 
practical carrying out of the work of the pupils. Then in their 
second year they should have an opportunity to put into practice 
the knowledge they have acquired during their previous experi- 
ence. 

The question of text books seems to bo a most serious one. 
Personally I do not wish to recommend or coiidoinn any text book 
in particular, but the Principal of ono of the Training colleges, 
who takes an interest in the welfare of tho college students, has 
informed me that he thinks a great many of tho text books which 
reach the teachers tend to lead thorn astray, and some assistance 
should be given them regarding tho proper selection of a pro- 
fitable book. Unfortunately, at the present moment, the market 
is overloaded wuth books, excellent and otherwise, and in making 
a selection,^ the main point of consideration should rest entirely 
on the ability of the teacher to teach up to tho standard shown 
in the book. I therefore beg to put forward the suggestion that 
each Training college should place on the shelves of its library, 

. a selection of officially approved, and modern text books, as well 
as other literature relating to tho subject. In this way the 
students in the college should become acquainted with these text 
books and know the best methods of teaching, instead of going 
into the schools entirely ignorant of the fact that good text books 
and literature are to be found almost everywhere. My own 
experience in the schools is that many teachers pay out very 
considerable sums of money in purchasing text books which to all 
intents and purposes have nothing whatever to do with the work 
of an elementary school. 

In conclusion, I might mention that in accordance with your 
instructions, I attended during the first week in August, 1908, 
the Third International Art Congress for the Development of 
Drawing and Art Teaching and their Application to Industries. 
This Congress was held in the Great Hall of the University of 
London, and an exhibition of the work done in the primary, 
secondary, and other schools of twenty one nations, was on view 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 

I need not go into the details of the matters discussed at the 
Congress meetings, but may remark that the work exhibited 
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clearly indicated that daring the period between the First 
Congress in 1900 — when a general scheme of action was dis- 
cussed and approved — and the present, there has been a complete 
revolution in the science of teaching drawing m the “ elementary 
school,’’ The childrens' drawings emphasized this fact, and 
amply proved in every case that the work done has some close 
connection with the educational development of the child. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sirs, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Chas. B. MoElwee, 
Organising Inspector of Drawing. 


To the Secretaries, 

Offices of National Education, 


(219). tVt.171.53.— 97. 8. 3. 8. 1250. 3/’10. C.&Co. G.2. 


Mr C. B 
McElwek. 
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Inspectors. 


Inspectors. 

InrsPBCToas of Irish National Schools on .30th June, 1909 
Chief Inspectors — A. Purser ; J. J. Hynes, m.a. 

Senior Inspectors. 


Circuit, 

Name ami lIoHideuce. 

Donegal, 

. J. Chamhoi's, b.a., 

Derry. 

Derry, 

. J. Ross, M.A., 

Derrj'. 

Ballymena, . 

. W. Podlow, B.A., 

liallymena. 

Omagh, 

. J. A. Coyne, b.a., 

Omagh. 

Enniskillen, 

. W. J. M'Clintock, m.a.. 

EnniBkillon. 

Armagh, 

. J. O’Riordan, b.a.. 

Armagh. 

Belfast (1), 

- P. J. Kcilly, 

Belfast. 

Belfast (2), 

. E. P. Dowar, m.a., 

Bolfa.st. 

Dundalk, , 

- J. F. Hogan, 

Dundalk. 

Sligo, 

. W. R. Connolly, b.a.. 

Sligo. 

Dublin (1),. 

. J. J. Murpliy, 

Dublin. 

Dublin (2),. 

. T. J. Alexander. 

Dublin. 

Castlebar, . 

. J. S. Cussen, b.a., 

Castlebar. 

Galway, 

. J. P. Dalton, M.A., 

Galway. 

Athlone, 

. I. Craig, B.A., 

Atlilono. 

Portarlington, 

. W. P. Hoaden, b.a., , 

Portarlington. 

Limerick, . 

. J. McNeill, B.A.. 

Limerick. 

■Clonmel, 

. H. M. Beatty, ll.u., . 

Clonmel. 

Waterford, 

. W. A. Brown, b.a., 

Waterford. 

Kerry, 

. L. S. Daly, m.a., 

Tralee. 

Cork (1), , 

. A. J. McEKvaino, m.a.. 

Cork. 

Cork (2), . 

. T. P. O’Connor, b.a.. . 

Cork. 


District and Junior Jn.sphi’tcir.s. 

Circuit. 

Name and .SIhUdh. 

Donegal, 

. P. Nowell, B.A. (.luriior 

J )oiiogul. 

Do., 

. R. J. Little (.Junior Insp.) 

Loti.<'rkonny. 

Derry, 

• J. J. Doody, B.A. {.lunior Cotoraiao. 

Do., 

. W. Kyle, B.A. (Junior JiiMpoftf.) 

.1 ){'i*ry. 

Ballymena, 

. R. W. Hughes, m.a., . 

Ballymena. 

Do.. 

. J. Smyth, M.A. (Junior Inap.) 

Maghorafolt. 

■Omagh, 

• L. O’Reilly, 

Umagli. 

Do.. 

. W. T. Clements (Junku' Insp.) 

Dungannon. 

Enniskillen, 

• I. J. Stokes (Junior Inspootor), 

Enniskillen. 

Do., 

. P* J- Honan (Junior Inspector) Cnvan. 
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District and Junior Inspectors (continued). 

Circuit. 

Name and Station. 


Armagh, 

. . R. C. Heron, M.. A., 

Monaghan. 

Do., 

. . H. Worsley, m.a.. 

•Armagh. 

Belfast (1), 

. IV. H. Wolply, B.A., . 

Belfast. 

Do. (1), 

. . J. M.A., . 

Belfast. 

Belfast (2), 

J. A. O'Connell, m.a.. 

Bangor. 

Do. (2), 

. . W. ^tacMillan, b.a.. 

Downpatrick. 

Dundalk. . 

. . J. C. Rogers, b.a.. 

Newry (Warrenpoint). 

Do., 

. . C. Bartley (Junior Inspector), 

Drogheda {pro. tern.). 

Sligo, 

. . P. Fitzpatrick, , 

Sligo. 

Do., 

. . F. B. Lavello (J iinior Inspect.) 

Carriek-on-Shannon. 

Dublin (1), 

. . G. Bateman, ll.d.. 

Dublin. 

Do. (1), 

. . J. H. Tibbs, B.A., 

Trim (Dangan). 

Dublin (2), 


Dublin. 

Do. (2), 

. . J. Dickie, b.a., . 

Enniscorthy. 

Castlebar, . 

. . E. Dale, B.A. (Junior Inspector) Ballina. 

Do., 

. . .7. Fenton (Junior Inspector), ^ 

Westport. 

Galway, 

. . -A. P. Morgan, b.a., 

Tiiam. 

Do., 

. . J. S. Mahon, M.A. , 

Galway. 

Athlono, 

J. Semple, b.a., . 

Longford. 

Do., 

. . 0. P. Shannon, b.a., 

Roscommon. 

Portarlington 

. P. M'Glade, 

Maryborough. 

Do., 

. . J. M. Bradshaw, b.a.,. 

TuUamoro. 

Limerick, . 

. . J. A. MacMahon, 

Limerick. 

Do., 

. . M. O’Sullivan (Junior Inspect.) Ennis. 

Clonmel, 

D. T. M'Enery, m.a.. 

Clonmel. 

Do., 

. . J. Yates, M.A., 

Nenagh. 

Waterford. 

. . E. T. Bannan, b.a., 

Waterford. 

Do., 

. . W. Bartley, b.a. (Junr. Inspec. 

1 Kilkenny. 

Kerry, 

. . D. Lehane, b.a., . 

KUlarney. 

Do., 

. . P, J. Fitzgerald, b.a., . 

Lis towel. 

Cork (1), . 

A. B. Gloster, b.a., 

Fermoy. 

Do. (1), . 

. . J. P. D. Lynam, m.a., 

Cork. 

Cork (2), . 

. . E. S. Cromie, b.a.. 

Bandon. 

Do. (2), . 

. . D. P. Fitzgerald, b.a., 

Bantry. 


Irish — D. Mangan, b.a., Dublin ; A. N. B. Wyse, M.A., on Spjalal duty (Dublin). 

Unattached Junior Inspectors. 

James A. Cole, m.a. ; A. Thompson, b.a. ; W. J. Kelly, b.a. ; 

^ Mies M. B. Pye, B.A. (Woman Inspector). 
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Organising Staff. 


Staff, on 30th June, 1909, for the Organization of 
Special Branches. 


Miss M. Prendergasfe, 
Miss L. Cullen, 

Mias M. Hogan, 

Miss M. J. Lee, 

Miss M. J. Glynn, 


NEEDLEWORK. 

• . ■ (Directress). 

^(Assistants to Directress). 


MUSIC. 

(Position Vacant.) 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND OBJECT LESSONS. 

W. M. Heller, TJ.SG., P.C.S., .... (Organizer and Inspoctor.) 

E. G. Ingold, , . . . , . . (.Assistant) 

Mias E. S. Maguire, (Sub-Organizor). 

COOKERY AND LAITNDRY. 

Miss C. M. Sliuley, (Organizer). 

Miss E. Stevenson, 

Miss T. Dnnlea, 

Miss F. Brunker, . 

Miss A. A. Smyth, 

Miss E. Ebrill, 

'Miss M. F. Porter, 

Miss H. Patten, 

Miss D. Earle, 

Miss M. M‘Donnell, 

Miss J. C. W^allace, 

Mias E. O’Farrell, . 

Miss I. C. Deane, . 

Miss A. J. Beveridge, 

Miss G. E. Austin, 

Miss E. S. Treanor, 


C. B. M‘Elwee, 

Miss M. O’Sullivan, 
M. Cleary, 

D. Deeny, 

W. Falconer, 

P. MaeSweeney, 

H. Morris, 


WAssistanta to Organizer). 


KINDERGARTEN. 


(Organizer). 


W.AHHiHtants to Organizer). 


DRAWING. 


IRISH. 


(Organizing InHpector). 


[ ( Irganizors of Irish 
I language Instruction. 
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Traulhiif < 'olli'fjfffi. 


Staffs at the TiiAr.srNis C'oLLE:n:s, 
On ZOth June, I'JOO. 


Marlborough-street Training College. 

(For Masters and Mistresses.) 

J!tfana</ers. — The Commissioners of Xational Education. 


PnncipaL Women's Department, 
Principal, Men's Department, 

Vice-Principal, Women's Departmeixt, . 
Lady Superintendent [Qlasnevin Branch), 

Chaplains, ..... 


. Thomas H. Teegan, Esq. 

. M. U. M’ClcHand, Esq., ll.ji., 

K.TT.I. 

Miss .loUnston, 

. Miss Emeline Cantillon, m.a.» 

R.U.I. 

. (E.C.) Verv Re\'. Dean Webster, 

M.A., T.c.D. ; (Pres.) Rev. J. D. 
Osborne, m.a., R.TT.r. j (Meth.) 
Rev. R. Lee Cole, m.a. 


Professors. 


English Literature and History, . 

Eriglish Composition , English Oram mar, 
Geography, and Spelling, etc. 

Science and Art of Education, 

Elementary Science {with Laboratory irort), . 
Arithmetic and Mensuration, Algebra, 
Geometry. 


T. H. Tcegan, Esq. 

M. C. M'Clelland, Esq., ll.b. 

G. Peyton, Esq., ll.d., r.U.i. 
John Bell, Esq., M.A., ll.d., T.f.i> 
J. Brown, Esq., ala., t.c.d. 


Assistants to Professors. 


Drawing, Manual Jn8iruction,ete., . . Joseph J. Crane, Esq., ll.d., t.c.d. 

Spelling and Punctuation and BoohJeeeping, . Miss .\nnie J. Gault. 


Sttpplemental. 


Classics, ....... 

Irish, ....... 

Reading, ...... 

Drawing, . ..... 

Assistant to Professor of Science and Instruc- 
tress in Hand and Eye Training. 
Eecdleicorlc, . ..... 

Vocal Mtisic, ...... 

Instrumental Music — Piano and Harmoniunx, 

Practical Cookery, ..... 
Kirxdergarten, 

Clerk to Principals, ..... 
Assistant to Principal Men's Department, anl 


Drill Instructor. 

Training Assistants, Men's Department, 


Training Assistants, Women's Deparlmont, 

Matron, Men's Department, 

Matron, ]romen.’s Department, . 
Assistant Matron, do., 

Medical Attendant, .... 

Dentist, ...... 

Junior Clerk, , • 

Laboratory Attendant, 


RobertF. Crooke, Esq., ai..a., t.c.d. 
J. 3. M‘Cormick, Esq. 

James Edgar, Esq., and MUs 
Mary O’Hca. 

Miss Elinor Purser. 

Miss Ellen M. Colgan. 

Miss Carroll. 

Brendan Rogtn*s. Esq., Miss Annie 
BjTne. 

Miss Gordon, Miss Barry, and 
J. R, Leahy, Esq. 

Miss M‘Mordie. 

Miss Jane Ritchie. 

Mr. Andrew T. Matthews, 

Mr. John. Warnock, ba-, t.c.d. 

Messrs. Matthew Reilly, John H. 
Killough*, and Guilford G. 
Dudley, h.u.i 
M iss Margaret Cnrrell and ^liss 
Mary Millar. 

Miss Devine. 

Miss M’Cartliy. 

Miss M'Mordie. 

J. Dallas Pratt, Esq., m.d.,f.R.c.s.i. 
Herbert A. Carter, Esq. 

Mr. Cornelius M“Mahon. 

Mr. Matthew Costelloe. 


* Mr. Killough also assists the Professor of Science. 
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Training Colleges. 


“ St. Patbick’,s " Tr.ainmg Collecik, Diiumcon’ihi.a, 

(For Masters.) 

Manager.SiB Grace tlio Moat Rev. W. J. W.vi,.sit, d.d., .^rolibiahop of Dublin. 

Princirml Very Rev. Polar Byrne, o.m 

Vice-Principal arul Fro/rreor of lidujious R<-\ . ,1. Hanley, c.M. 

Knowledge. 

Dean and Projensor of Rcliijiom Knoivledge, . Rov*. Boimot.t, c.m. 

Secretary to Principal and Professor of Rov. Comorford, c.m. 

Religioxis Knowledge. 


pROFiSSaOHS. 

Mathematics Henry C, ,M-Wamioy. Esq., u..\., 

iMt.u.r. 

English Language and IJfenxliire, Sc., and Jamoa MaokiMj, u.j,. 

Latin. 

Arithmetic and Menauration. . . . Stophoii FUzPatrick, J0s(i. 

Pigmentary Science and Manual Training and P. B. l.'’ov, Karj. 

Drawing. 

Science and Art of Teaching J. Ho\vl(<>\ Ksq.. m..\. 

Supplemental. 

. J. W. Carolan, KIsc|. 

. E. J. M'Weouey, Eaq., m.a., m.d., 

D.PH. 

. Joaieph Soymour, Esq., MU.s.n., and 
T. Logier, E.stp 

. Mona. E. Cadic, D.r.m*.. f.k.u-.i. 

. Michael Driuy, Esq. 

. M‘Hardy Flint, Esf}. 

. T. O’Donoghue, Eaq. 

. Max'tm Dempsey. Esq., 
P.R.O.iM. 

. Mr. H. L. Harfo. 


Superintendent in PmclUing Schools, . 
Elementary Hygiene, 

Music, ...... 

French, ...... 

Drawing, ..... 

Reading. ..... 

Iriah, ...... 

Medical Attendant, .... 

Drill Instructor, .... 


OuE Lady of Mercy” Trainino Colleqe, CAHY.SKoa’i’ .Paiuc, 
Co. Dublin. 
f 

(For Miatroasos.) 


Bl.ackrook, 


Manager— His Grace The Moat Rev. W. ,T. W-insn, n.ii., .\roiibirthop of Dublin. 


Principal, 

Vice-Priticipal, 

Chaplain, 


. Mrs. Koimaa. 

. Mra. M. (J. Whelan. 

. Ono of ( ho Clorgymou attached to 
St. .JoHoph’s, Blaekrock. 


PllOFESaORS. 


English Literature and Gompoaition, 

Mathematics, .... 
Geography and General History, Drill, and 
Science. 

Meth^a of Teaching, School Organization, 
Hiatory of Education, and. Grammar. 
Po. Do. 


. William Magounia, Esq., m.a., b.l., 

P.It.U.T. 

. E. Do Velora, Esq., m.a. 

Miss Alice Connolly, Certificated 
Teacher. 

Mias Mary Connall. 

Mias Josephine MoNamae. 
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Supplement A. L. 


Irish, 

Instrumental Music (Harmonium), 

Drawing, ...... 

Instrumental Music (Organ cfc Piano), . 
Tonic Solfa and Harmonium, 
Needlework and Tonic Solfa 
Drawing and Music, 

Chorus Singing, . . . . 

Practical Cookery and Kindergarten, 

Reading, • . 

Matron, ...... 

Medical Attendant, .... 


. ilisji E. Butler. 

{ iirs. Moloney, Convent National 
Schools. 

Mrs. Halpenny. 

. Mrs. Farrell, Convent National 


Schools. 


Mrs. Nolan, 

du. 

ilrs. M. E. Walsh 

do. 

iirs. O’Brien, 

do. 

Mrs. Talbot, 

do. 

V. O’Brien, Esq. 


Sliss Annie Connolly, Certificated 


in Manchester. 

:i\rHardy Flint, Esq. 

Mrs. O'Connor. 

Sir Cliristopher J. F. Nixon, .f.p., 
M.D., LL.D.. F.K.Q.C.P.I. 


ChTTRCH of IREL.VNT) ” Tr.A.TNING CoLLEQE, KlLDARE-PLACa. 
(For Masters and Mistresses.! 


Manager . — His Grace The Most Rev. J. F. 
Principal, 

Lady Superintendmi. 

Assistant, Women's Department, 

Chaplain, 


Peacocke, D.D.. Archbishop of Dublin. 

. Rev. H. Kingsmill Moore, d.d.. 
Ball. Coll., Oxon. 

. Miss M. Lloyd Evans, m.a. 

. Miss M. J. Smith. 

Rev. H. Kingsmill Moore. D.n.,tS:c. 


Professors. 


Mathe?naiical and Physical Sciences, 

English Language and Literature, History, and 
French, die. . 

English Language and Orummar, Geography, 
and Drawing. 

Methods of Teaching, School Organization, 
History of Education, Book-keeping, and 
Elementary Science. 


Janies C. Rea, Esq., r.a., Math. 

Sell., Queen’s Coll., Belfast. 
Laurence E. Steele, Esq., m.a., 

T.C.D., B.L. 

John Cooke, Esq., ai.A., t.c.d. 
Jeremiah Henl 3 ’', Esq. 


Supplemental. 


Music, ....... 

Voice Production. . ... a 

Reading, <Ssc., ..... 
Gymnastic Instructor, 

Needlework, ..... 
Practical Cookery , .... 

Kindergarten, <kc.. .... 

Superintendent (Men's Department), . 
Matron, Men's Department, 

Matron, Women's Department, 

Assistant Secretary awi AccourUant, 

Medical Attendant and Lecturer on Hygiene, 


Charles 0. Grandiaon, Esq., and 
Sljrs. Blake. 

T. F. Marchant, Esq. 

Miss Tomkins, 
ifr. H. L. Harte. 

Miss H. Heron. 

Miss Sullivan. 

Miss M. Lloyd Evans. 

Hugh Magill, Esq. 

Mrs. Eaton. 

Mias Earl. 

W. Webster Smith. Esq. 

Heiiry T. Bewlej', Esq., 

M.S., &C. 
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Training Colleges. 


“ De La Salee ” Training College, Newtown House, \Vatbrford. 

(For Masters.) 

Manager, The Most Reverend R. A. Sheehan, d.d., Bishop o[ Waterford and 

Lismore. 


Professors. 


Principal, 

Vicc-Prlncipal, 

Chaplain, 

English, 

Method of Teaching, School Organization, and 
History of Education. 

Mathematics and Irish, . . . . 

Natural and Physical Science, 


Rev. Bro. 'riioinos R. Kane, m.a., 
W.E., a.u.i. 

R(5V’. Jh'othor Ignatius P. Flood, 

B.A., B.U.I. 

Rov. M. C. Crotty. 

Rov. Bro. Ignatius P. Flood, b.a., 

il.U.l. 

Hugh Ivorr, Esq., b.a., b.u.i. 


James L. Ahorn, Esq., b.a., R.u.r. 
Rev. ]?rothor Philip M. Healy, 
B..SC. (Loud.), & A.U.O.SO. 

Rov. Hrothoi’ fStoplionT. M‘Gourty 

U.A., IMJ.l. 

Rev. BmtlK'v .James D. Connors. 
Kov. lh*oH»er Philboit M. Maher, 
B.A., R.u.r. 

Rev. .Bro. Bcu-ohan J. O’Donnell, 

B.A., R.U.I. 

Bov. -Brother Brendan W. Herliliy, 

B.A., R.U.T. 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics, and Assis- Rov. Bro. A. J . C) Connor, b.a. 
iant for General English Subjects. 

Supplemental. 


History and Geography, 

Assistant Professor of Method, <f?c.. 
Assistant Professor of Method, 

Assistant Professor of English Composition 
and Spelling, dbc. 

Assistant Professor of Science, <fcc.. 


Music [Vocal and Instrumental), 


Drawing , . . . . 

Dp. [Assistant), 
Secretary, Accountant, cfcc.. 
Prefect of Discipline, 

Drill Instructor, 

Medical Attendant, . 


W. Henry Mvirray, E.sq., m.t.s.c., 
and Rev. ]iro. Augustin Roche, 
A.T.s.r. 

Samuel J. Murphy, Esq. 

Rev. Bro. Gerald T. Sheehan. 
Rov. Bro. Eulugius P. M'Carthy. 
Rev. Brotlior Max N. Brennan. 
Sergeant-Major Hibbert. 

J. .1. 0’Sulli\'an, Esq., M.D. 


'‘St. Marv’s ” Training Collegi'I, Bkli'ast. 

(For Mistresses.) 

Manager, The Most Reverend J. Tohill, u.u., Bishop of Down and Connor. 


Principal, 

Vice-Principal, 

Chaplains, 

Bursar, . 


Mrs. M. .F. Ivomiody. 

Mr.s, M. S. Ki'iinedy. 

The (Jlergymon of St. Paul’s 
Chureh. 

Mrs. M. (h B<'an. 


PROFESSORS. 


Mathematics and History, .... Miss .Ryan, n.A. 

Methods, <fcc., ...... Miss G. Olarkc. 

English, dec., Miflfl Mary MhMaUon, M.A., R.U.I. 

Manual Instruction, Drawing, Needlework, . Mis.s Eliv.a Murpliy. 
and Kindergarten. 

Supplemental. 


Music, .... 
Elementary Science, 

Reading, ^c., . 

Irish, .... 
Cookery, .... 
Domestic Economy and Hygiene, 
Drill and Calisthenics, 

Medical Officer, 


Mias 'Haimin and Miss Gilmore. 
H. Lappin, Esq., b.a. r.u.i. 

Mias E. McKisack. 

Rov. G. Nolan, m.a., b.u. 

Mrs. M. C. Bean. 

Miss M. Donnelly. 

Mies E. Robinson. 

Alexander Dempsey, Esq., m.d. 
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“ Maby lMMAcm.ATB ” Tbaintuo Cobbere, Liheeick. 


(For Mistresses.) 


Manager, The Most Eeverend Edward T. O’Dwyee, d.d.. Bishop o£ Limerick. 


Principal, 

Vice-Principal, 

Chaplain, 

Buraar, 


Mrs. Quinlan. 

Cullinaii. 

One of the Clerg3rmen attached to 
the Diocesan College. 

Mi*s. Leonard. 


Professors. 


English Literature, <&c., 

Arithmetic and Mensuration, 

Science, ...... 

Geography, Eiatory, dbc., 

Practice of Teaching, Method, Irish, dhc., 
Practice of Teaching and Recitation, 
Literature, Singing, History, dkc.. 


Rev. aA.. Murphy. 

Rev. A. O’Leary, yc.A.., r.u.i. 
Mrs. Connolly. 

Mrs. Ryan. 

Miss Mary Murphy, b.tt.i. 
Mrs. Quinlan. 

Mrs. CulHnan. 


SurPLEitENT.'LL. 


Vocal Music, .... 
Drawing and Music, 

Drawing , ..... 
Needlework, (ko., 

Cookery, ..... 
Arithmetic, . . . . 

Grammar, Kindergarten, Reading, 
History, Reading, dbo.. 

Medical Attendant, . 

Sacristan, Infirmarian, dbc.. 

Drill Instructor, 


. C. Kendal Irwin, Esq. 
. Mrs. M‘Master. 

Mr. Freeth. 

Mrs. JIurpUy. 

. Miss Mabel Vaughan. 

. Mrs. Leonard. 

. Mrs. Byrne. 

. Mrs. ilcQrath. 

. J. Holmes, Esq., m.d. 
. Mrs. O’Connor. 

. Corporal O’Brien. 
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12 Training Colleges. 

A.naia’Sis of the EesuUs of the Answering at the Exam inations 
held in 1908-9 of the King’s Scholars^ in the Training 
Colleges, at the end of their First and Final Years. 


“MARLBOROT'Oll STREET TRAtNlNC, COLLEOE.'’ 


(d) JIEN. 


— 

Final Year 

First. Year. 

Total. 

Number of Students oxamiuotl. 


A8 

IH> 

Character of Answoring : — 
Excellent, 

1 

2 

:i 

Very Good, .... 


12 

25 

Good. .... 

22 

21) 

48 

Fair, ..... 

Hi 

1 Hi 

32 

Failed. .... 

(i 

2 

g 

Total, 

1 58 

.58 

1 Hi 

] 


(D) WOMEN, 


Number of Students oxanihied 

113 1 

HO 

173 

Character of Answering : — 



1 

Excel'ent, .... 

1 i 

1. 


Very Good, .... 

20 ! 

i 1 

31 

Good, ..... 

(iO i 

34 

04 

Fair, ..... 

25 

7 

I 32 

Failed, ..... 

’ ! 

7 

■ U 

Total, .... 

1)2 I 

1 

(iO 

■ 173 

1 


ST. PATRICK’S ” TRAINING OOEEEGE. 


MEN. 


Number of Students examined. 

85 

78 

104 

Character of Answeviii'i : — 

Excellent, .... 

1 


1 

Very Good, .... 

30 

23 

53 

Good, ... 

36 

■,)3 

60 

Fair, ..... 

12 

17 

29 

Failed, ..... 

7 


12 

Total .... 

85 

X 

104 
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Training Collegaa. 

“ OUR LADY OF MERCY TKAIYIKO COLLEGE. 
WOMEN, 


— 

Final Year, 

First Year. 

Total. 

Number of Students examined, 

J08 

tMt 

207 

Character of Answering : — 
Excellent, 




Very Good, . 

:i0 

•20 

•oO 

Good, .... 


(iO 

Fair, .... 


11) 


Failed, , 

. ! 






'■* 

Total, 

. j los 

OS) 

207 


“ CHURCH OF IRELAND ” TRAINING COLLEGE. 
(a) MEN. 


Number of >Studcnts examined. 

i:i 

24* 

37" 

Character of Answering : — 




Excellent, .... 

_ 



Very Good, .... 

_ 

2 

2 

Good, ..... 

7 

8 

15 

Fair, ..... 

4 

8 

12 

Failed, ..... 

2 

5 

7 

Total, 

13 

24* ■ 

37^ 

* Includes one candidate whose examination was 

di.^allnwod. 



(b) WOMEN. 

Number of Students examined, 

. 1 3B 

42 

117 

Character of answering : — 

i 

i 



Excellent, 

. i - 

1 

] 

Very Good. . 

. 5 

8 

13 

Good, .... 

. ' 32 

; 20 

52 

Fair. .... 

. . 18 

11 

29 

Failed. .... 

- 

2 

2 

Total, 

. 5.5 

1 42 

97 
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Training Colleges. 

“ DE LA SALLE ” TRAINING COLLEGE. 
MEN. 


— 

Final Year. 

Fii'st Year. 

Total. 

Number of Stodeuts exAiuhiud. 

! 

■ i 

100 

98 i 

108 

Character of Answering : — 
Excelleiifc, 

Very Good, . 

Good, . . • • 

Fair, . • • • 

Failed, . 

1 

11 

50 

20 

10 

1 

14 

43 

' 1 

1 

28 

93 

53 

23 

Ttital, 

' 

100 

98 

108 

“ ST. MARY’S ’ 

TRAINING COLLEG E. 



WOMEN. 



Number or stuaents exannned, 

■ 

57 


100 

Character of Answering — 
Excellent, 

Very Good, 

Good, . • • 

Fair, . . • • 

Failed, . . • • 


1 

23 

29 

3 

1 

11 

31 

1 

34 

60 

4 

: 1 

Total, 


57 

43 

! 100 

“ MARY IMMACULATE ” TRAINING COLIjEGE. 


WOMEN. 



Number of Students examined, 


49 

-10 

98 

Character of Answering ; — 
Excellent, 

Very good. 

Good, . . . • 

Fair, . . . • 

Failed, . . • - 


1 

23 

25 

1 

12 

28 

0 

2 

2 

35 

63 

0 

0 

Total, 


I 49 

49 

98 
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I.— List of Sixty-eight Noh-Vested Schools struck off the Roll during the 
year ended 31st December, 1908. 


.Ariitiiijh, 

Cavan, 


])t IWII. 


Femmnagli, 
Tyrone, 
Cork, . 


Loutfi, 

ifeath,. 


<5iilway. 


IlUTiil or Urban 
IJIstrii'fc or Town. 


Eeasuti lor ;>trikinK Sdiool 
off Roll, 


I 


Mayo, . 
Roscuinmoo. 
Sligo. . 


3092 
8777 
ilOSOG 
|l2330 
;12704 
12981 
13784 
iU268 
Il4946 
il574e 
' 2S68 
4061 
8046 
8639 
9504 
10415 
10602 
13727 
14004 
2253 
7189 
111857 
2521 
2759 
7267 
8917 
111302 
'11757 
13719 
14539 
14367 
15603 
8159 
8270 
433 
110830 
8731 
|10052 
16187 
3552 
678 
13502 
13274 
782 
13782 
788 
802 
0290 
110446 
14342 
1881 

387C 
7S96 
12232 
3258 
,12030 
980 
1789 
2435 
1519 
9102 
112642 
114103 
4665 
'12884 
. 7713 
' 6777 
11754 


Craigy warren, : 

Frederick Street (i)i 
Danaghy Parochial, 
Riversdale Street, ’ 
St. John's Place, 
Glemivy, 

Campbell street. 
Prolisk, . 
Dunseverick, 
Doiiegall Road, 
Ready, 0., . 
Poyntziiiias. cJ., 
Killiukere, G., 
Cnibany, G., 
Legagitiay, B., 
Ttmnyduff, G., 
Bellassia, . . ' 

Drutamoii Jubilee, ! 
Druinluinmoii, 
Donegal, G., 
TuUynavhi, 
Drumliory, 
Fourtovvns, 
Aughavallog, 
Magheramayo, G, 
BaUyimhlnoh (2) 
RilliiicUy, G.. 
Duumore, . 

Dree, 

Copeland Island, 
Ballygalget, G., 
Marlfleld, . 
BelnalecK. . 
Greaglnvarcen, 
Altamullen, 

Rilbeg, 

Dungourney, G., 
Traguniim, G., 
Rooska, 

Ballj-neal, G. 

Glynn, U., . 
Clonmore, . 

North Strand, G.. 
Mouasterevau Con 
„ Con. Inft. 
Lisdowney, 

Clone. 

Templeorum, G., 
Byrnesgrove, G., 
Carliugford (2), . 
Rilmainliam Wood 
G. 

Kiliigriffe, . 
Wilkinstown, G., 
Rush Hall. G., 
BallycuUane, G., 
Gorey, G., . 
Newbridge, 6., 
Talbotstown, G., 
Rathcoyle, G., 
Duniry, G., 
Shanbaliymore, 
Iimisturk, . 
Innistnrbot, 
Carrowallen, 
Manorliiinulton (8) 
Swiiiford Convent, 
Ruocklial!. 

Gurteen, G., 


Bidlyineua Rural, , 
Co. Boro’ of Belfast 
Ballymena Rural, . 
Co. Boro’ of Belfast 
Larne Urban, 

Antrim Rural, 

Co. Boro’ of Belfast, 
BaUycastle Rural, 

Co. Boro’ of Belfast 
Town of Ready, . 
Newry (2) Rural. . 
Bailieboro’ Rural . 
Cavan Rural. 

Cootehill’(l) Rural, 
Oidcastle (2) Rural, 
Cootehill (1) Rural, 
MuUaghoran Rural 
Donegal Rural, 
Tnishowen Rural. . 
Ballysliannon (1) Uu 
NewTy {!) Rural, . • 
Banbridge Rural, . 

Downpatrick Rural, : 
» i 

Banbridge Rural, . 
Newtownarfis Rural,] 
Downpatrick Rural, j 
Co. Boro* of Belfast i 
Etmiakillen Rural , | 
Clones (2) Rural. . 
Castlederg Rural, . 
Clogher Rural, 
Midleton Rural, 
Skibbereen Rural, 
Bantry Rural, 
Carrick-on-Suir(l)Ru 
Idrone Rural, 
Bnltlnglass (2) Rur., 
Co. Boro’of Dublin, 
Athy Rural, 

Urlingford (1) Rur., 

Carrick-o’n-Suir, Ru. 
Castlecomer Rural, 
Dundalk Rural 
Kells Rural, 


Navau Rural, 
.\bbeyloi.x Rural, . 
New Ross (1) Rural 
Town of Gorey, 
Rathdruni Rural, . 
Baltinglasa (1) Rur., 

Portumna Rural, . 
Tuam Rural, 

Clifden P.urai, 

Ballinaniore Rural, 
Manorhaniilton Ru. 
Swinford Rural, . 
Stcokestown Rural, 
Sligo Rural, . 


Pres. 

Steth. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Meth. 

E.C. 

Meth. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Ptea. 

R.C. 

Meth. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

Meth. 

Metii. 

R.C. 

Pie.s. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Pies. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Meth. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


Not re'iuiretl. 

Inoperative. 

Not required. 

Amaleamatea with De»coii llcmorUI X.S. 
huperaeded by Larue Parochial Vested N S 
buj>ersetled by Glenavy Vested N S ' 
Am^algamated with Deacon Memoriarv S 
Notrequired. * ‘ ’ 

Superseded by Dunseverick Vested N S 
Superaeded by Donegall Road Vested V S 
I Anm gamated with Ready B. N. S 
; .Amalgamated witli Povntzpuss B N S 
I Amalgamated with Kiiiinkere B. N. S ' 

; Amalgiimated witli Crubany B. N S 
I Amalgamated with Legiginnv G. N g 
I Amalgamated with Tuniiydulf B V s 
■ Inoperative. 

! Amalgamated with Dnitamon N. S. 

: Average insufficient. 

I Amalgamated with Doiiegai B V 
I Inoperative. 

• Inoperative, 

! Not required. 

! Not required. 

: Amalgamated with Magheramayo B. N. s. 
Amalgamated with BiiUyualiitieh (3) V 
: Amalgamated with Kiiiinchv B. N. s. 

Not teijuircd. 
i Not reiiuiie*!. 

Inoperative. 

. Amalgamated with Duilygalget B. N. S. 

I Superseded by Belvoir H.iU ^'e3tellN. S. 

Not required. 

Inoperative. 

Not required, 

Inopemtive. 

Amalgamated with DmiBouriipy B. N 3 
Amalgamated with Tragumna B. N, S. 
Average insulftdent. 

Amalgamated with Ballyiieal B. N. S. 
Amalg.amated with Glynn B. S. S. 
Inoperative. 

Amalgamated with North .Strand B. N S. 
Superseded by Ifonasterevan Convent. 

Vested School. 

School used for United Irish League meeting; 
Average iiisullicleut. 

Amalgamated with Templeorum B. N. S. 
Amalgamated with BiTuesHrove B.N.S. 
Amalgamated with Carlingford (3) N. S. 


Not required. 

Amalgamated witii Wilkinstown B. N. 8. 
Amalganwted with Rush Hall B. N. S. 
Amalgamateil witli BallycuUane B. N. S. 
Amalgamated with Gorey B. N. S. 

’ Amalgamated with Newbridge B. N. S. 

] Amalgamated with Talbotstown B.N.S. 

I Amalgamated with Rathcoyle B. N. S. 
j Amalgamated with Duniry B. N. 3. 

; Superseded by Slianballymore Vested School. 
Superseded by Innisturk Vested School. 
Superseded by Innisturbot Vested School. 

. Inoperative. 

Not required, 

! Superseded by Swinford Convent Vested Sch 
, Not required. 

Not required. 
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Grants to Non-Vested Schools. 


jj _LigT OF Eight Non-Vestf,u Schools to which Grants wera 
made during tho Year ended 61 st December, 1908. 


Coxinty and Roll 
■No. 


Donegal, 
Tyrone, . 
Cork, 
Kerry, 
Tipperary. 

Meath, 

Mayo, 


15981 
1906(5 
16068 
15807 
1.'>:‘70 
16055 
16105 
1600 1 


Scliool. 


CroagliS, . 

Acadomy, 

T.ireo Castlo Head, 

I St. Joseph's Tnlant, 

I Ballytarsnn, 

I Cashel Deanery, 
i Balliv-or (2), 

Ballina Con Infant B. 


Rural or Urban 


DiNtricI- or 


Town. 


tUentioH Rural 
Stmbano Uriinn, 
Skull Rural, 
((ahercivoen Rural. 
I'aHhol Rural, . 
Cashel Urban, . 
Trim Rural. 

B \lliiia Urban, 


XII. List of Twelve Builuing Cases brought into operation 

during the year ended 31st Deoember, 1908. 


County. 


Antrim, 


Down, 
•Claro, . 
Kildaro, 
Galway, 


Mayo, 


lloll 

No. 

Si’liool. 

iUirat or rrbaii Oistrirt or 
Town. 

1.5892 

Dunsoverick, 

BallycuiHt In Rural. 

1.5802 

Donogall Road, 

Co. ilorough of Belfast, . 

15891 

Larne Parochial, . 

Larne Urban, 

16006 

Glenavy, 

Antrim Rural. 

15824 

Belvoir Hall, 

Co. Borovigh of Belfa^it, • 

1583(5 

Kilkerin, 

Killnclyiiort Rural, 

15769 

Monasterovau Convent, . 

Athy Rural, 

15817 

Shanballymoro, 

St. Joseph’s (Ballinruanii) 

Tuam Rural, 

15829 

Mt. Bollow Rural, . 

1 r>845 

Innisturbofc, 

Clifdon Rural, 

15840 

Innisturk, 

Clifdcm Rural. 

15542 

Swinford Convent, 

SwtnEord Rural, 


How , 
Vested 


v.c. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


Helipl- 
0118 he- 
nonil- 
natloti 
of 

iMaiiiiper 


E.C. 

Moth. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Meth. 

R.C. 

B.O. 

R.C 

B.C. 

B.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 
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Building Cases not in operation on 81st December, 1908. 17 

List of Two Hundred and Fifty-four Vested Schools 
towards the erection of which the Commissioners had sanc- 
tioned Grants, but which had not come into operation on 
31st December, 1908. 


Roll No. and School. 

Number of 
pupils to be 
accommo- 
dated. 

How 

vested. 

Religious 
Denomina- 
tion of 
‘Applicant. 

Aittbim. 

15519 Cloughmills, .... 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15684 Killygore, .... 

100 

v.o. 

Pres. 

16874 Loanends, .... 

100 

v.c. 

Pres. 

16877 Craigraore, .... 

120 

V.T. 

Meth. 

15881 Woodvale, .... 

400 

V.T. 

Meth. 

16916 Caddy, ..... 

70 

V.O. 

Pres. 

15938 Feystown, .... 

60 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16994 Sherman Memorial, . 

70 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16003 Crumlin, .... 

95 

V.O. 

Unitarian 

16005 Bade©, 

130 

V.T. 

Pres. 

16012 Doagh, 

130 

y.o. 

Pres. 

16066 Springfield, .... 

160 

v.o. 

Pres. 

Armagh. 

15668 Dorsey, ..... 

120 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16652 Carrioknagavna, 

70 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15880 Bessbrook Convent, . 

250 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16912 Tannaghmore, 

55 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15971 Thomas Street (Portadown), 

240 

V.T. 

Meth. 

Cavait. 

15502 Killinkere, .... 

70 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16930 Clifferna, .... 

90 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15954 Kill 

66 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16057 Belturbet Convent, . 

160 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16082 Cornageo, .... 

75 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Donegal. 

15532 Croaghross, .... 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16554 Gortnacart, . . 

60 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15641 Derrylaghan, .... 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15873 The Castle, .... 

100 

V.O. 

Pres. 

15876 Cummin, .... 

60 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15926 Owey Island, .... 

30 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15927 Ranafast, .... 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15929 Dunmore, .... 

75 

V.O. 

R.C. . 

16931 Croagh, 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16936 Caatlecary, .... 

30 

V.C. 

E.C. 

16944 Letterraore, .... 

60 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16963 Clunelly, .... 

55 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15965 Arramnore (1) .... 

160 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16961 Dungloe, .... 

85 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16991 Malinmore, .... 

30 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16030 Traighena, .... 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16033 Straleel, ..... 

50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16037 St. Johnston ( 1 ), 

95 

V.T. 

Pres. 

16040 Drummucklagh, 

60 

V.T. 

R.C. 




B 
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18 Dnilding Cases not in operation on 3Jst December, 


IV. List of Vissted Schools — continued. 


Roll No.'and_^School. ] 

N'umbor of 
upila to bo 1 
accommo- 
dated. 

Plow 

vested. 

1: 

Donegal — co ntd . 



1C045 Shalvey 

45 

V.T. 

10064 St. Patrick’s (Murlog), 

120 


10076^ Inishfree, .... 

45 


Down. 



15839 Granslia, .... 

100 

v.c. 

15913 Lisowon, .... 

(»5 


15949 Dollmgstown, .... 

76 


16036 Drumaglilis, .... 

85 


16038 Dunovex, .... 



16048 Drumreogh, .... 

70 


16049 Barnmeon, .... 

00 


16074 Carginagli, .... 

45 

v.o. 

FERMANACiil. 



1582G ICilladeaa, .... 

00 

v.c. 

15837 Derrybrick, .... 

40 

V.T. 

15942 Coa, 

80 


IGOil Dornasosk, .... 

35 


16050 St. Patrick’s (Holywell), . 

65 

V.T. 

16058 Dovenish,| .... 

85 

V.T. 

LoNDONDEUnV. 



16704 Knocknagin, .... 

80 

V.T. 

16713 Cteist Clmrch, . . B. 

175 

V.T. 

16714 Do., ... a. 

17.5 

V.T. 

15925 Highlands, .... 

00 

V.C. 

15928 Boleran, ..... 

85 


16029 St John’s, .... 

80 

V.T. 

16081 Boveedy, .... 

150 

V.T. 

Monaghan. 



15687 Greenan’s Cross, 

50 

V.T. 

16022 Edenmore, .... 

55 

V.T. 

Tybone. 



15812 Caledon, .... 

100 

V.T. 

16860 Braokavillo, . . . B 

130 

V.T. 

15922 Letteree, 

60 


15998 Altamuskin, 

50 


16036 Andrew’s Wood, 

75 


16039 TuUywhisker, . 

65 


16046 Laght, .... 

56 


10062 Drumglass, 

150 


16064 Donaghy, 

70 


16065 Clady, .... 

90 


16076 Cloughcor, 

70 



lOOS. 


Religioua 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Applicant. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


Pres. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

Pros. 

Unitarian 

E-.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 


E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.O. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Pros. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 


R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

RO. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 
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Bmldinfj Cases not in operation on SUt December, lUOS. 10 
IV. — List of Vested Schools — continiied. 



Roll Ko. and School. 



Number of 
pupils to be 
accommo- 
dated. 

How 

\'C.Hted. 

Boligious 
Denomina- 
J tion ol: 
Applicant. 

15520 

CliABB. 

Caherhurley, 



80 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15549 

Ballybran, 



120 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15968 

Baltard, . 



120 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15981 

Lakyle, . 



120 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15988 

Effeman, 



90 

v.c. 

B.C. 

1G006 

Kilmurry-Ibrickano, 



120 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15594 

COBK. 

Grange, . 



100 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15597 

Macroom, 

.13.(1) 

175 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15598 

Do. 

• B. (2) 

175 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15630 

Ivilcolman, 


B. 

60 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15631 

Do., 


G. 

00 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15661 

Cullen, 


B. 

) < 

! ( 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15602 

Do., 


G. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15858 

Kildinan, 



GO 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15003 

Killavullon, 


B. 

133 1 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15904 

Do., . 


G. 

- ^ 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15947 

Templenacai'i'iga, 



40 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15950 

Firmount, 


B. 

75 

V.T. 


15951 

Do 


G. 

75 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15952 

Sheepshead, 



85 

V.T. 

B.C. 

1.5969 

Derrinard, 



65 

V.T. 

B.b. 

15989 

Kilthoraane, 



3.5 

V.T. 

B.C. 

16079 

Bossbrin. 



105 

V.T. 

B.C. 

14998 

Kebry. 
Ly reaci'orap ane, 



200 

V.T. 

B.C. 

15592 

Ventry, . 


B. 

100 

V.T. 

Jbt.L/. 


15593 

15600 

15601 

15644 

15645 
15660 
15757 
15875 
15878 
15945 

15978 

15979 

16014 

16015 
10018 
16041 


Do., . 

Brackluin, 

Do., . 
Tiernaboul, 

Do., . 
Clooacurra, 
Caherleheen, 
Ballyroe, . 
Derryquay, 

Fieries, . 

Curraheen, 

Do., . 

St. Finian’e, 

Do., . 

St. Jolm’s, Caahlagh, 
Knoeknabro, . 


LlitERIOE. 

15680 Koxborougb, . 

15685 Athea, 

15686 Do., . 


100 

175 

175 

75 

75 

200 

60 

80 

100 

80 

170 

210 


60 

175 

175 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T, 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C, 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 


B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 
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20 Building Cases not in operation on 31st December, 


IV. — LrsT of Vhsthi) Schools — cnntinved. 


Roll No. and School. 

Number of 
pupils to be 
accommo- 
dated. 


Limehtck — contd. 




15692 

Bilboa, .... 

B. 


126 

15693 

Do., .... 

G. 


125 

15700 

Cloverfield, 



80 

16943 

Duxtown, 



50 

15992 

Kilfinane, 

B. 


118 


Tipperary. 




16626 

Tour, .... 



80 

16677 

Lisvernane, 



160 

16678 

Aherlow, 



100 

16703 

Cashel .... 

Inf. 


200 

16801 

Coolmoyne, 



80 

16990 

Clogheon Convent, . 



160 

16993 

Kilmakill, 



46 

16069 

Emly, .... 

B. 

1 

r 

16060 

Do., . . . . 

G. 


260 

16061 

Do., .- . . . 

Inf. 

j 

L 

16077 

Ardfinane, 

B. 


80 

16078 

Do 

G. 


80 


Waterpoivd. 




15642 

Portlaw Convent, 



300 

16658 

Moonameen, 



80 

16963 

Rathgormuck, 

B. 

} 

( 

16965 

Do 

G. 

1 

140 

( 


Carlow. 




16934 

Tobinstown, 



60 

16080 

Tullow Monastery, . 



120 


Dublin. 




15914 

Cloghran, 



76 

16995 

Canon O’Hanlon Memorial, 



130 

15999 

Lower Rutland Street, 

B. 


/ 

16000 

Do., 

G. 

t 

700 ) 

16001 

Do., 

Inf.B. 

( 


16002 

Do., . ; 

Inf.G. 

) 


16020 

St. Joseph’s, 

B. 


180 

16026 

Lower Road, . 



50 


Kildare. 




16666 

Robertstown, . 



100 

16870 

Newbridge, 

B. 


160 

16871 

1^0., . ; ; 

Inf. 


270 

16957 

Rathangan, 

B. 


86 


Kilkenny. 




16632 

Kilmacow Convent, , 



160 

15696 

Goresbridge Convent, 



130 

16028 

Thomastown Convent, 



210 

16073 

Kilmanagh, 



70 


How 

vested. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T; 

V.T. 


1908. 


Religious 
Denomina- 
tion ot 
Applicant. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

RC. 

R.C. 
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Building Cases not in operation on 31st December, 


IV. — List of Vested Schools — continued. 


Roll No. and School. 

Number of 
pupiLs to bo 
accommo- 
dated. 

How- 

vested. 

King’s. 

15395 Mount Bolus, . . . B. 

75 

V.T. 

16396 Do., . . . . G. 

76 

V.T. 

15612 Cadamstown, .... 

SO 

V.T. 

15656 Ballykilmiirry, 

80 

V.T. 

15923 Clonej'hurke, .... 

76 

V.T. 

15939 Eglish, ..... 

75 

V.T. 

15946 Clonlyon, .... 

50 

V.T. 

15983 Brackna, .... 

80 

V.T. 

16013 Edenderry, . . . B. 

240 

V.T. 

Longford. 

15975 Cullyfad, .... 

70 

V.T. 

Louth. 

15985 Termonfeckin, 

140 

V.T. 

Meath. 

15483 Ratlikenny, . . . B. 

76 

V.T. 

15487 Do G. 

76 

V.T. 

15915 Dimboyue, . . . B. 

o 

o 

cs 

V.T. 

16917 Do. G. 

V.T. 

15973 CastlejoTdau, . . . B. 

70 

V.T. 

15974 Do. G. 

70 

V.T. 

16067 Clonard, ..... 

95 

V.T. 

Qutebn’s 

15562 Foxrock, . . . 

80 

V.T. 

16867 Knockaroo, .... 

100 

V.T. 

15924 Clonad 

60 

V.T. 

15932 Clonin, ..... 

40 

V.T. 

15933 Camross, .... 

70 

V.T. 

16017 Aughnahilla, .... 

60 

V.T. 

16031 Clonaalee, . . . G. 

85 

V.T. 

16070 Mountmelliek, . . . B. 

120 

V.T. 

Westmeath. 

15976 Ballinagore, .... 

140 

V.T. 

Wexford. 

15936 TuUycanna, .... 

45 

V.T, 

15937 Monaseed, .... 

90 


16940 Tombrack, . • 

65 


15948 Cloiogue, . . • • 

56 


15956 Templeludigan, 

50 


15962 Ballindaggin, .... 



16023 Rathgaroguo, . • . • 


V.T. 

16072 Newba\na, .... 



1908. 21 


Religions 
Deuonuna- 
tion of 
Applicant. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 


R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 


R.C 

R.C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

R.O. 

R.O. 
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22 BuUii'nig Cases not in operaiinn on Hist } )t'renihvr, 1908. 
IV.-— LrsT of VKSTi-:n 8(;jioor.s- — ronfinued. 


1567(5 

15972 

1(5027 


1.6508 

1.5513 

15587 

16708 

15700 

15842 

16872 

15958 

15997 

16007 

li;043 

16051 

1()003 

10071 


15090 

15809 

15959 

15900 

16025 


14800 

15008 

15082 

15854 

16861: 

15941 

15966 

15967 
15982 
15990 
16019 
16021 
16024 
16042 
16047 
16052 


15543 

15544 
15C14 
15648 




Nuinbor of 


Religious 

Roll^No. and School. 


pupils Ui be 

How 

Deiiomina' 



accoinmo- 

vested. 

tioii of 



dated. 


Applicant. 

Wicklow. 


1 



Wicklow, 

B. 

200 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Trooperstown, 


30 

V.T. 

R.O. 

Sti'atford-on-Slaney, 


85 

V.T. 

K.C. 

Galway. 





Brooklawn, 


150 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Inishlacken, 


60 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Gortnadeeve, . 


120 

V.'L\ 

R.C. 

MoycuIIen, 

B. 

100 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Do., 

G. 

I0(t 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Flaskagh, 


120 

V.'J*. 

It.O. 

St. Joseph’s (Bailiimboy), . 


80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Woodford Convent, . 


130 

V.T. 

R.C. 

St. Mary’s Convent, . 


110 

V.'l'. 

R.C. 

Lough Inagh, . 


1 10 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Glanaghnla, 


9.5 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Fahy 


50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Ballinasloe, 

B. 

MO 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Atlioiiry, 

G. 

110 

V.T*. 

R.C. 

Leitrim. 





Cornagon, 


80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Corduff, .... 


65 


R.C. 

Allen View, 


70 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Gortlettoragh, . 


85 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Cloonsarn, 


90 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Mato. 





Bullsmouth, 


(>0 

V.T. 

R.C. 

St. Patrick’s (Palleiglitor), 


120 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Ballyglass, 


120 


K.C. 

Rahins, .... 


120 


K.C. 

Glencalry, 


35 


K.C. 

Shramore, 


50 


K.C. 

Rathmorgan, . 


05 


K.C. 

Crimlin, . . 


130 


R.C. 

Culfcibo, .... 


75 


R.C. 

Rathbane, 


100 


R.C. 

Kilvino, .... 


100 


R.C. 

Lisaniska, 


90 


R.C. 

Knocksaxon, . 




R.C. 

St. Joseph’s (Woodfield), . 
St. Columba’s (Aghamore), 
Saula, • . . . 


90 


R.C. 


50 

55 

V.T. 

v.o. 

B,C. 

R.O. 

Roscommon. 





Tibohine, 

B 

125 

V.T. 

K.C. 

Taughmaconnell, 

G. 

3 25 
110 

V.Ti 

B.O. 

R.O. 

Clonowen, 

B. 

100 

V.T. 

B.O. 
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JhiiUUng Cases not in opemtion. on 81st December, 1908. 23 
IV. — List of Vested Schools — continued. 


Roll No. and School. 

Number of 
pupils to be 
accommo-j 
dated. 

How 

vested. 

Religious 
Denonuna- 
tion of 
Applicant. 


Ro sconMON — contd. 





15649 

Clonowen, 

G. 

100 

V.T. 

li.C. 

15653 

Ballyforan, 

G. 

SO 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15664 

Granlahan, 

G. 

9 1 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15964 

Rattenagh, 


40 

V.T. 

it.C. 

15980 

Camcloon, 


80 


lli.U. 

15987 

Lloyd, .... 


55 

V.T. 

Iti.O. 

16009 

Garrick, .... 

B. 

) 1 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16010 

Do 

G. 

1 I'O ( 

V.T. 

1:1.0. 

16032 

Glanduff, 


75 

V.T. 

it.C. 

16034 

Tulsk, .... 


75 

V.T. 

11. 0. 


Sligo. 





15607 

Gleneaskey, 


60 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15663 

Luguagal, 





16008 

Tubbercurry Convent, 





16016 

Mass Hill, 


45 



16044 

Kilross, .... 


60 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16053 

KiUoran, 


40 

V.T. 

: R.C. 

1 
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Scitools struck ufj the I toll. 


V.— List of Twenti'-bight Schools { Vesteb) from which grants were 
withdrawn during the year ended 31st December, 1908. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

Sciloo . 

Rural nr Urban 
District or Town. 

How 

vested 

Antrim, 

11S14 

Aldoo, 


Tjirne Rural, 


M 

16402 

bt. Gall's Monastery (2) 

Co. Boro’ ol BolCnst, . 

v’.T. 

Cavan,. 

1800 

Cootchlll . 

a, 

Cooteliill Urban, 

V.'i'. 

» . 

14321 

Corlen, 

G. 

llulllelioroiigli Rtirul. . 

V.T. 

Fermanagli . 

13626 

Auglinlclllymaudc, 

G 

Lisimskoa Rural, 

V.T. 

Londonderry 

Tyrone, 

1169 

14614 

BnUynarrig, 

First Strabano . 

B. 

Liniavady Rural, 
Kfcnibano Urban, 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Cork, . 

8012 

Maultraliane, 

«. 

Skililioroou Rural, 

V.C. 

.. • 

6630 

13 unmanway Moilol 

U. 

Dumnnilway lliiml, . 

v.u. 

.. . . 

10370 

Rossmore, . 

Cl. 

Clonakilty Rural, 

V.T. 


12064 

Giuraneaslg, 

U. 

Kinsalo llurid . 

V.T. 

.. . 

12686 

Rossnaculiara, . 

G. 

Bantry Rural, . 

V.T. 

Kerry, 

12411 

Ballincloher, 

G. 

Llstowol (1) Rural, . 

V.T. 

Limerick, 

11643 

Dromin, . 

0. 

Kilmallock(l) llumi. . 

V.T. 


12631 

Clorileharde, 

G. 

Clin Rural 

V.t). 

Tipperary, . 

11797 

Eilross, 

B. 

Tipperary Rural, 

V.T. 

Kilkenny, . 

7763 

Woodatxfck, 

G, 

Thomaatown Rural, . 

V.O. 

Westmeath, . 

1627 

Corralstown, 

0. 

Mullingar Rural,' 

V.T. 

Galway, 

11503 

Mt. Pleasant, 


Ballinosloo Urban, 

V.O. 

M 

11722 

Qurrane, . 

G. 

Galway Rural, . 

V.T. 

Leitrim, 

13909 

Ballaghameelian, 

G. 

Manorhamilton Rural, 

V.T. 

Mayo, . 

6762 

Glencorrib, 

B, 

Ballinrobc Rural, 

V.O. 

Roscommon, 

4801 

Rooskey, . 

G. 

Strokcstown Rural, . 

V.O. 

*■ 

4056 

Knockcroghery 

G. 

Roscommon Rural, . 

V.O. 

” 

9630 

12483 

Termonbarry, . 
Anghalustia, 

b‘. 

Strokcstown Rural, . 
Castlorea Rural, . 

V.O. 

V.O. 


18614 

Cloonfower, 

(}. 

Strokcstown Rural, . 

V.T. 


146B5 

Aughrim, • 

<1. 

Carrick-on-Shan. Rural, 

V.T. 


fgS 
I Sc 


Ileasou for With- 
(Irawii^ Oiaiit 


Cootohill Cecv. N.S. 
Aiiifvfgam&ted with 
Corloa B. N. S. 


J'nw. 

ll.C, 

It.C. 
Jl.O. 
Jl.C. 
ll.C. 
R.C. 
R.C. 
R.C. 
E.O. 
ll.C. 
Pres . 
R.C. 
R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


AmdomyN.S. 
Aiimlsainatod with 
MutiRraliaue B.N.S. 
AiimlK.ai>mtBd wiUi 
Duiimaiiway Model 
B. N. S. 

Amalgamated with 
Rossmore B. IT. S. 
Amalgamated mw 

Ainai^n^d wisi 

]<.ossuaca!iaraB.i{.S. 
Aiiailgamated with 
BallincioherB.N.S; 



'N. S. 

‘^ B all^E ^ame ehan „ 
^ B. N, S. 
Amalgamated wltli 

Knock^glieryB.N.8. 

Jlffimlted with 

Aiiglialusfeia G. N. S- 
Amaigamated witli 
Cloonfovver B. N. S. 

Amalgamated wiw 

Auglirira B. “• 
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Granti to build Vetted SchooJrhouBii, 


SB 


VI. — List of One Hundred and Fifty-eight Vested Schools, 
towards the erection of ivhich the Commis.sioners sanctioned 
Grants during the year 190S, 


Roll No. and School. 


Antrim. 


15916 

Caddy, 

15938 

Feystown, 

15994 

Sherman Memorial, . 

16003 

Crumlin, 

16005 

Bailee, 

16012 

Doagh, 

1G056 

Springfield, 


Armagh. 

15912 

Tannaghmore, 

15971 

Thomas street (Portadow 


Cavan. 

15930 

Cilfferna, 

15954 

Kill, 

16057 

Belturbet Convent, 

16082 

Cornagee, 


Donegal. 

1592G 

Owey Island, . 

15927 

Ranafast, 

16929 

Dunmore, 

15931 

Croagli, . 

15935 

Castlecary, 

15944 

Lettermore, 

15953 

Clunelly, 

15935 

Arranmore (1), 

15961 

Dungloe, 

15991 

Malinmore, 

16030 

Traighena, 

16033 

Straleel, . 

16037 

St. Johnston (1), 

16040 

Dmmmuekiagh, 

16045 

Shalvey, . 

16054 

St. Patrick’s (Murlog), 

16075 

Inishfree, 


Down. 

15913 

Lisowen, 

15949 

DoUingstown, . 

16035 

Drumaghlis, 

16038 

Dunover, . < 

16048 

Drumreagh, 

16049 

Barnmeen, 

16074 

Carginagh, 


Number of 
pupiU to be 
accommo- 
dated. 

How 

vested. 

Religious 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Applicant. 

70 

V.<3. 

Pres. 

1 50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

! 70 

V.T. 

R.C. 

, 95 

v.o. 

Unitarian. 

' 130 

V.T. 

Pres. 

i 130 

v.c. 

Pres. 

1 160 

1 

v.c. 

Pres. 

! 

! 55 

V.T. 

R.C. 

1 240 

1 

V.T. 

Math. 

90 

V.T. 

R.C. 

i 56 

V.T. 

R.C. 

1 160 

V.T. 

R.C. 

75 

V.T. 

R.C. 

30 

V.T. 

R.C. 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

75 

V.O. 

R.C. 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

30 

V.O. 

E.C. 

50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

55 

V.T. 

R.C. 

160 

V.T. 

R.C. 

85 

V.T. 

R.C. 

30 

V.T. 

R.C. 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

' 50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

j 95 

V.T. 

Pres. 

1 GO 

V.T- 

R.C. 

45 

V.T. 

R.C. 

120 

V.T. 

R.C. 

45 

V.T. 

R.C. 

U5 

V.C. 

Pres. 

75 

V.O. 

E.C. 

85 

V.O. 

Pres. 

100 

V.C. 

Unitarian . 

70 

V.T. 

E.C. 

60 

V.T. 

R.C, 

1 45 

V.O. 

E.C. 
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Grants to build Vested School-houses. 

VI-— L'fST OP Vested ScEOOLs—continued. 


15942 

26011 

1G050 

16058 


15925 

16928 

16029 

16081 


16022 


16922 

16998 

16036 

16039 

16046 

16062 

16064 

16065 
16078 


15968 

15081 

15088 

16006 


15947 

15950 

15951 
16952 
15969 
15989 
10079 


15945 

15978 

15979 

16014 

16015 
16018 
10041 


Roll No. and School. 


Fermanagit. 

Coa, . . . . , 

Dernasofjk, . . . , 

St. Patrick’s (Holywell), . 
Garrison, ... 

Londonderry. 

Highlands, . . . . 

Boieran, . . , , . 

St. John’s, . . . , 

Bovoed}’’, . . . . 

Monaghan. 

Eclenmoro, . . . . 

Tyrone. 

Letteree, • . . . 

Altamuskin, 

Andrew’s Wood, 

Tullywhisker, . 

Laght, .... 
Drumglass, 

Donaghv, 

Clady, .... 
Cloughcor, 

Clare. 

Baltard, • . . . . 

Lakyle, .... 
Effernan, . . . , 

Kilmurry Ibriekane, 

Cork. 

Templenacarriga, 

Pirmount, • . . B 

Do., . . . G 

Sheepshead, 

Derrinard, 

Eliltliomane, 

Roasbrin, 


Kerry. 


Fieries, . 

. B. 

Curraheen, 

. B. 

Do., 

• G. 

St. Finian’s, 

. B. 

Do. 

. Q. 

St. John’s, Cashlagli, 


Knocknabro, . 



Number of 
pupils to bo 
accommo- 
dated. 

How 

vested. 

Religious 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Applieont. 

80 

1 

V.T. 

R.C. 

35 

V.O. 

E.C. 

55 

V.T. 

R.C. 

85 

V.T. 

R.C. 

60 

V.C. 

Pros. 

85 

V.T. 

R.C. 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

150 

V.T. 

Pre.s. 

55 

V.T. 

RO. 

50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

75 

V.O, 

E.C. 

55 

V.O. 

Pres 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

150 

V.O. 

E.C. 

70 

V.O. 

E.C. 

90 

V.T. 

R.C. 

70 

V.T. 

R.C. 

120 

V T. 

R.C. 

120 

V.T. 

R.C. 

90 

V.O. 

R.C. 

120 

V.T. 

R.C. 

40 

V.T. 

R.C. 

75 

V.T. 

R 0. 

75 

V.T. 

R.C. 

85 

V.T 

R.C. 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

35 

V.T. 

R.C. 

105 

V.T. 

R.C. 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

[ 170 1 

V.T. 
V T 

R.C. 

R.C. 

210 5 

V.T. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

75 

V.T. 

R.C. 

35 

V.T. 

R.C. 
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VI. — ^List of Vested Schools — continued. 


Roll No. and School. 


i Number of 
I pi.ipils to be 
: accommo- 
I dated. 


I Religious 
How ! Denomina- 
vested- i tion of 
j Applicant. 


Limerick. 
15943 Duxtown, 

15992 Kilfinane, 

Tipperary. 
15990 Clogheen. Convent, 

15993 Kilmakill, 

16059 Emly, . 

16060 Do., 

10061 Do., . 

16077 Ardfinane, 

16078 Do., . 

W.ATERFORD. 

15963 Rathgorinuek, 
15965 Do., 

Carlow. 

15934 Tobinstown, 

16080 Tullow Monastery, 


Dtjblest. 

15914 Clogliran, 

15996 Canon O’Hanlon Memorial, 

15999 Lower Rutland Street, 

16000 Do., 

10001 Do., 

16002 Do., 

16020 St. Joseph’s, 

16026 Lower Road, . 

Kildare. 

15957 Ratbangan, 

Klkenny. 

16028 Thomastown Convent, 
10073 Kilmanagh, 


King 

15923 Cloneyhurke, 
15939 Eglish, . 
15916 Cloniyon, 
15983 Brackna, 

16013 Edenderry, 


Longford. 
15975 CuUyfad, 

Louth. 

16985 Termonfeckin, 


B. 

G. . 
Inft. ■) 
B. 

G. 


m 

118 


160 

45 


80 

80 


00 

120 


InfB. i i 
Tnf.G. 

B. 


B. 


700 


{i 


180 

50 


85 


210 

70 


75 

75 

50 

80 

240 


140 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T, 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


R.C. 

R.C. 


R.O. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 


R.O. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 


R.C. 

R.O. 


B-C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.O. 


R.C. 
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Grants to huild Vested School-houses. 
List of Vested Schools — continued. 


Roll No. and School. 


Meath . 

15916 Dunhoyne, 

15917 Do., . 

15973 Caatlejordau, . 


15974 


Do., 


16067 Clonard, . 

Queen’s. 
15924 Cloiiad, . 

15932 Cionin, . 

15933 Caraross. 

16017 Aughnahilla, . 
16031 Clonaalee, 

16070 Mountme Lick, . 

Westmeath. 
16976 Ballinagore, 


B, 

a. 

B. 

u. 


15936 

15937 
15940 
15948 
16956 
16962 
16023 
16072 


Wexfoue. 
Tullycanna, 
Monaaeed, 
Tombrack, 
Clologue, 
Templeludigar, 
Ballindaggin, . 
Rathgarogue, . 
Newbawn, 


WlOKXOW. 

15972 Trooperstown . 
16027 Stratford-on-Slaney, 


15958 

16997 

16007 

16043 

16051 

16063 

16071 


Galway. 

Woodford Convent, 
St. Mary’s Convent, 
Lough Inagh, 
Glanagimla, 

Fahy, 

Ballinasloe, 
Athenry, 


, ^ Leitrim. 

16959 Allen Viow, 

16960 Gortletteragh , 
16025 Cloonsarn, 

Mayo. 

15941 Shramore, 

15966 Rathmorgan, . 

15967 Crimlin, . 

16982 Cultibo, . 


Number of 
Hipils to bo 
accommo- 
dated. 

How 

vested. 

Religious 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Applicant. 

200 ' 

1 V.T. 

R.C. 

i 

70 

; V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

70 

V.T. 

R.C. 

95 

V.T. 

R.C. 

60 

V.T. 

R.C. 

'10 

V.T. 

K.C. 

70 

V T, 

R.C. 

50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

85 

V.T. 

E.C. 

120 

V.T. 

R.C. 

HO 

V.T. 

R.C. 

45 

V.T. 

R.C. 

90 

V.O. 

R.C. 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

56 

V.T. 

R.C. 

50 

V.T. 

RC. 

95 

V.O. 

R.C. 

100 

V.T. 

R.C. 

55 

V.T. 

R.C. 

30 

V.T. 

B.O. 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

130 

V.T. 

R.C. 

liO 

V.T. 

R.C. 

no 

V.T. 

E.C. 

95 

V.T. 

R.C. 

60 

V.T. 

R.C. 

140 

V.T. 

R.C. 

110 

V.T. 

R.C. 

70 

V.T. 

K.C. 

85 

V.T. 

R.C. 

90 

V.T. 

R.C. 

60 

V.T. 

R.C. , 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

130 

V.T. 

R.C. 

76 

V.T. 

R.C. 
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Roll No. and School. 


Number of 
pupils to be 
accommo- 
dated. 

How 

vested. 

15996 

Mayo — contd. 
Rathbane, 


100 

V.T. 

16019 

Kilvine, .... 


100 

V.T. 

16021 

Lisaniska, 


90 

V.T. 

16024 

Knocksaxon, . 


65 

V.T. 

16042 

St. Joseph’s (Woodfield), . 

' 

90 

V.T. 

16047 

St. Columba’s (Agharaore), 


50 

V.T. 

16052 

Saula, .... 


65 

v.o. 

15964 

Roscommon 

Rattenagh, 


40 

V.T. 

15980 

Camcloon, 


80 

V.T. 

15987 

Lloyd, . . • • 

B 

66 

V.T 

16009 

Carrick, .... 

170 \ 


16010 

Do.. 

G 

V.T. 

16082 

GlandufE, 


75 

V.T. 

16034 

Tulsk 


76 

V.T. 

16008 

Sligo. 

Tubbercuxry Convent, 


220 

V.T. 

16016 

Mass Hill, 


45 


16044 

Kilroas, . . . 


60 


16053 

Killoran, 


40 

V.T. 


Religious 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Applicant. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R-C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


Vn. — GrENERAIi SUMMARY OF OPERATIVE, BUILDING, AND INOPERATIVE 


Schools. 


County. 

Operative 

Schools. 

Building 

Schools. 

Antrim, 

688 

12 

Armagh, 

265 

5 

Cavan, 

265 

5 

Donegal, 

434 

22 

Down, 

500 

8 

Fermanagh, 

177 

6 

Londonderry, 

290 

7 

Monaghan, 

181 

2 

Tyrone, 

369 

11 

Clare, 

260 

6 

Cork, 

719 

17 

Kerry, 

362 

18 

Limerick, . 

258 

8 

Tipperary, . 

321 

12 

Waterford, 

140 

4 

Carlow, 

81 

2 

Dublin, 

332 

8 


Inoperative 

Schools. 

Total. 

County. 

Operative 

Schools. 

Building ! 
Schools, j 

Inoperative 

Schools. 

Total. 

1 

701 

Kildare, . 

104 

4 

1 

109 

_ 

270 

Kilkenny, 

172 

4 

- 

176 

_ 

270 

King’s, 

122 

9 

- 

131 

1 

467 

Longford, 

108 

1 

~ 

109 

1 

609 

Louth, 

113 

1 

- 

114 


183 

Meath, 

159 

7 

1 

167 


297 

Queen’s, . 

117 

8 

- 

125 


183 

Westmeath, 

141 

1 

- 

142 

__ 

370 

Wexford, . 

176 

8 

- 

J84 

1 

267 

Wicklow, . 

129 

3 

- 

132 

1 

737 

Galway, . 

416 

14 

- 

430 

1 

381 

Leitrim, . 

200 

5 


205 

1 

267 

Mayo, 

422 

16 

- 

438 


333 

Roscommon 

243 

14 

- 

257 

- 

144 

Sligo, 

214 

6 


220 


83 







340 

Total, 

8,468 

254 

9 

S,73i 
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Convent Schoftls paid hij Capitation. 


Convent and Monastery Schools. 


(a.) Three Hundred and Eight Convent National Schools 
PAID BY Capitation. 


Roll No. nud Soliool. 


15C07 Lisburn, 

7059 Crumlin-road, 

10566 St. Catherine’s, 

13843 Star of the Sea, 

14138 St. Joseph’s (Crnmliii-rcl.), 
15278 St. Vincent’s (Dunlowy-at.) 
8066 St. Malachy’s, 

9488 St. Mary’s, 


L^LSTER — Co Antrim. 
Sacrod Heart, 
Sisters of Moroy, 
Domitiican, . 
Sisters of Morey, 
do.. 


Sisters of Morey, 


9719 Edivard-street, 
15183 Cliurch-place, 
8220 Mt. St. Catherine, 
10856 Koady, . 

13868 Maghernahely, 


Inft. 


Co. AnMAOii. 
Sisters of Morey, 
do., 

Sacrod Heart, 
Poor ClaroB, 
Sisters Morey, 


r of 

Average 
No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls for 
yenreiKkd 
lUsfc Doo., 
1008. 

Average 
dally at- 
tendance 
fnr year 
ended 
Slot Opc., 
1908. 

All PiipiU. 


207 

104 


,308 

249 


358 

204 


328 

239 


111 

52 

, 

7or. 

450 


460 

334 


]S« 

147 


434 

332 


150 

106 


321 

249 


185 

148 


179 

122 


8400 Cavan, . 

10170 Ballyjamescluff, 
11789 Belturbet, 

12093 Cootehill, 


Co. Cavan. 


Poor CIare.s, 

307 

do., 

Ifll 

Sisters of Morey, . 

180 

do., . . : 

128 


195 

136 

130 

80 


15016 St. Columba’s, 

10165 Glenties, 

2055 Glentogher, sen. B, & 
9278 Moville, 

10689 St. Patrick’s, . 

14705 Ballyshannon (2), . 
9389 Nuala, . 


15.504 Nazareth House, 
15505 Nazareth Lod*ve, 
16390 St Matthew’s, . 
10253 Mt. St. Patrick, 
243 St. Clare’s, 

9725 Rostreror, 

13732 VV’arreiipoint, 
7508 Canal street, . 


Co. Donegal. 



Loreto, 

Ml 

82 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

92 

07 


do.. 

69 

40 


do., 

111 

96 


do.. 

208 

143 


do., 

160 

104 


do., 

45 

31 

Oo. Down. 




Sisiei’.e of Nazareth, 

1.57 

" 153 


do.. 

137 

■ 136 


Cross and Passion, 

51,5 

373 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

272 

197 


Poor Clares, 

677 

404 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

114 

72 


do.. 

108 

80 


do.. 

487 

305 
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— Three Hundred and Eight Convent National Schools 
PAID BY CAVnAHO -^— continued . 



1 

Avorago 


1 Average 

daily at* 

Roll No. and School. 

Religions Order of | No. of 

tendance 


Coinnuiniby. Pnitilson 

for ye.ar 


1 Rolls fcjr 



1 j’eare'Klcd 

fJlsAnec., 


1 :)lPt. Dec., 

iOOS. 


lOOS. 

All Pupils. 


ULSTER — con. — Co. Feumanacii. 
2030 Enniskillen Infant, . . j Sisters of Mercy, . 


81 


Co. Londondeerv. 


61fi8 St. Eugene’s Cathedral, . 
13212 St. Patrick’s (2), 

14598 St. Columb’a, G. Iiift., 

14599 do., B. Inft., 

14915 Nazareth House, 

14007 St. Mary’s, Magherafelt, 


15066 do., 


10110 Btrabane, 
14272 Omagh, 
13814 Cookatown, 
14458 St. Patrick’s, 
15921 Bridge End, 


42-14 CastIeblayne3^ 


10644 Enniatymon, 
12962 lulla, . 
15162 Killaloe, 

7315 Eunis, . 
11800 Kilkee, . 
13374 Kilrush, 


Inft. 


Sisters of Merej', . 

747 

do., 

318 

do.. 

174 

do.. 

189 

Sisters o f Nazareth, 

194 

Immaculate Conception, 

70 

do., 

5S 


Co. Tyrone. 


512 Kidleton, 

3828 Youghal, 

6370 Queenstown, . 

7419 St- Mary’s (Cavrigtwoliill), 


13450 

1541 

13031 

2278 

10047 

10232 

2258 

4268 

4630 


RuLshbrook, 

Charleville, 

St. Joseph’s, 

Millstreet, 

Macroom, 

Kanturk, 

Fermoy, 

Doneraile, 

JIallow, 


Inft. 


«}50 

216 

136 

148 

187 

56 

47 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

440 

324 

Loreto, 

282 

201 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

211 

175 

do.. 

295 

214 

do. , 

121 

89 

. Monaohan. 

Sisters of Mercy, . . ] 

124 

92 

TER—Co. Clare. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

249 

181 

do.. 

14C 

lie 


141 

104 


503 

313 


230 

163 

do., 

492 

366 

Co. Cork. 

Presentation, 

006 

376 


596 

445 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

6S& 

505 

Poor Servants of the 

157 

112 

Mother of God and the 
Poor. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

113 

93 

do., 

127 

98 

do., 

172 

126 

Presentation, 

244 

182 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

354 

272 

do., 

236 

163 

Presentation, 

523 

361 


186 

136 

Sisters of Mercy, • 

395 

263 
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52 Convent Schools paid by Capitation. 

(a.)— T hree Hundred and Bight Convent National Schools 
PAID BY Capitation — continued . 


Roll No. and School. 


) Battevant, 

I Mitchelstown, 

L Bantry, 

I St. Patrick’s, . .B.In 

I St. Patrick’s, . . Jnft 

I Clonakilty, 

) Skihbereen, . 

L St. Mary’s, 

1 do., . . . Inft 

1 Roscarbery, . 

5 Kinaale, 

' Bandon, 

) Blackroek, 

1 St. Finbar’s, . 

} Clurence-street, . Inft 

I St. Vincent’s, 

) St. Joseph’s, . 
i Clarence-street, 

: St. Finbar’a, . B.lnft 

> St. Mary’s, Possngo West, 
1 Sohull, . 


Listowel, 
Lixna-vv, 
do., . 
Ballybunion, 
Mill town, 
Moyderwell, 
Tralee (2), 
Castleisland, 
St, Gertrude’s, 


7439 Abbeyfeale, 

15127 Capparnore, . 

13898 Hospital, 

14625 Doon, . ; 

13026 Kilfinane, 

570 SS. Mary and Munchin’s, 
15777 St. Vincent de Paul’s, 
5647 Sexton-street, 

6936 St. John's-aquare, . 

9296 Adare, . 

10684 Mt. St. Vincent, . 


Religions Order of 
('onun unity. 

Average 
No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year endec 
31st Dec. 
1008. 

Average 
d.ally at- 
tendance 
fnr year 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1008. 

AU Pupils. 

— con. — Co. Cork — con. 



Sisters of Morey, . 

131 

94 

Presentation, 

351 

220 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

330 

247 

• do. 

134 

100 

do.. 

75 

54 

SLstors of Mercy, , 

300 

212 

do., 

362 

247 

Slster.s of Charity, 

184 

134 

do., 

180 

121 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

274 

209 

do., 

460 

312 

Presentation, 

400 

292 

Ursuline, 

121 

73 

Presentation, 

1,060 

775 

do., 

654 

420 

Sisters of Charity, 

1,387 

944 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

1,173 

812 

Presentation, 

G17 

414 

do., 

238 

179 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

320 

200 

do., 

124 

91 

Co. Kbrrv» 

Pi'o.-?eutation, 

427 

289 

do.. 

103 

82 

do., 

99 

67 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

101 

110 

Presentation, 

141 

111 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

669 

333 

do., 

3G7 

247 

Presentation, 

424 

323 

Loreto, 

49 

36 

O. IjIMBRIOK, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

208 

146 

do.. 

186 

127 

Presentation 

311 

271 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

212 

160 

Sistens of Charity, 

306 

261 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

704 

624 

do.. 

301 

208 

Presentation, 

687 

624 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

668 

429 

J^;>do. 

109 

82 

iSdo., 

162 

121 
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Convent Schools paid by Capitation. 33 


(a.)— T hhee Hundred and Eight Convent National Schools 
PAID BY Capitation — continued. 


Boll No. ami Hchool. 

lieligioiis Order of 
Coinmimity. 

1 

1 Average 
; No. of 
! Pupils on 
llolls for 
1 yeamide 
. 31st Dec. 
1903. 

Average 
tiaily at- 
tendance 
for year 
ended 

1. 31st Dec., 
■' 1908. 

j All Pupils. 

MUNSTER — con. — Co. Liheeick — con. 



11197 Briiff, . 


Faithful Coinpa!i!OT)8 of 

m 

145 



Jesus. 




12718 St Vincent cle Paul 

. Inft. 

Sistons of Jlercv, . 


420 

256 

13480 St. MaiyA, . 

.B.Inft. 

do., 


206 

147 

14199 St; John’s, 

.B.Inft. 

do.. 


215 

138 

14590 Sexton-street, 

.G.Inft. 

Presentation, 


270 

200 

0032 St. Catherine’s, 


Sisters of Mercy, , 


248 

184 

0569 St. Anne’s, 


do., 


237 

172 

12975 St. Joseph’s, . 

. Inft. 

do., 


184 

133 

14555 Do., 

. 

do., 


121 

82 


Co. TlPPEE.iEY. 




2133 Airbill, . 


Sacred Heart, 


27S 

222 

7392 Nenagh, 

• • 

Sisters of Mercy, , 


613 

445 

13371 Borrisokane, . 

• 

do., 

. { 

215 

169 

3486 Borrlsoleigh, . 

• 

do.. 

. 1 

112 

87 

4068 Thurles, 


Presentation, 

- 1 

471 

347 

9407 Templemore, . 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

• 1 

202 

148 

15334 Ballingarrv, . 


Presentation, 

. ! 

135 

98 

9432 Tipperarj’, 


Sisters of Jlercy, . 

1 

373 

258 

581 Cashel, . 


Pre.sentation, 


309 

217 

4133 Ciogheen, 


Sisters of Mercy, . 


166 

130 

7232 Drangan, 


do., 


120 

95 

8903 Fethard, 


Presentation, 


290 

241 

10120 Cahir, . 


Sisters of Morey, . 


294 

200 

10437 Ballyporeen, . 


do., 


132 

90 

11872 Carrick-on-Si.tir,^ 


Presentation, 


u/4 

466 

12349 Morton-street, 


Sisters of Charity, 


588 

435 

13107 St. Joseph’s (Carriek-on- 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


206 

146 

Suir). 






13404 New Inn, 


do., 

• 

no 

77 

12180 Clonmel, 


Presentation, 

1 

291 

206 

4007 Newport, . 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

■ 

137 

97 


Co. 

Waterfoud. 




5095 Ai'dmore, 


Sisters of Mercy, . 


66 

53 

12911 Lismore, 


Presentation, 


230 

173 

1.5457 Cappoquin, 


Sisters of Merc\', . 


167 

131 

11556 Kilmacthomas. 


do., 


127 


11944 Waterford, 


Piesentation, 


434 

289 

12007 Ferrj'bank, 


Sacred Heart, 


173 

12o 

12087 Dungarvan (2), 


Presentation, 


266 

181 


0 
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Con.cent SohooU paid by Capitation. 

{ a .) — Three Hundred and Eight Convent National Schools 
PAID BY Capitation — cotainued . 


Roll No. luid School. 


Rcligioii.s OrdtH' of 
Comuuiuity. 


Average 
I No. of 
! Pupils on 
j Jlolls lor 
I year enclod 
! tUfitDec., 
j 15K)8. 


A^•c^a^e 
(hiily at* 
tenc'ance 
for year 
ended 
31st Dee., 
1908. 

.AUPapiU. 


MUNSTER — con. — Co. Waterford — con. 


123S4 Star of the Soa, 

Sisters of Charity, 

197 

135 

12403 St. Joseph’.s, . 

do., 

781 

559 

12522 Portlaw, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

2U1 

145 

12535 St. John’s (2), 

LT’snlinc, 

316 

229 

12578 Duumore, East, 

Sisters of Morey, . 

107 

79 

13020 Straclbally, 

do.. 

122 

90 

14938 St. Otteran’s, 

do.. 

500 

328 

15295 St. Alphonsus, 

St. Jalm of God, . 

ISl 

128 

LEINSTER— Co. Caelow. 



16245 Carlow, 

Presentation, 

457 

397 

10010 do., . . . Irift. 

Sistofs of Mercy, . 

145 

133 

13507 Tallow, .... 

Bvigidirie, . 

2(53 

200 

1926 Bagenalstown, 

Presentation,' 

367 

322 

Co. DtiimiN. 



1149 King’s lrms-3treot, . 

Sisters of Charity, 

1.209 

994 

5933 George’s-hill, . 

Presentation. 

885 

647 

9932 Stanhope-street, 

Sisters of Charity, 

.1,005 

776 

1188.3 Baldoyle, 

do., 

183 

129 

12408 Cabra, .... 

Dominican,. 

117 

96 

1244S Gardiner-street, 

Sister.s of Charity, 

1,.531 

1,164 

13887 Mount Sackville, 

St. Josejih’s, 

78 

59 

14515 East Wall, 

Sisters of Charity, 

383 

310 

15056 St. Vincent’s, 

do.. 

1,174 

967 

15R16 do,, . . . junr. 

do,, 

983 

743 

743 St. Jarries’s (1), 

do., 

950 

687 

2018 Baggot-street, 

Sister.s of Morey, . 

1,369 

975 

J3447 Lucan 

Proaentation, 

282 

229 

7032 Lorel.o (Leeson-lane), 

Loroto, 

623 

472 

7546 Golden Bvidgo, 

Sisters of Morey, . 

508 

413 

7883 Claiidalkin, 

Prosentalion, 

221 

171 

11004 Woavor’s-square, 

Sisters of Morey, . 

1,043 

724 

12471 Our Lady’s Mount, 

Sisters of Clmrity, 

524 

370 

13611 WaiTomnouiit, 

Prosontation, 

827 

643 

1985 Bootersto\>'n, 

Sisters of Morey, . 

197 

144 

5600 Kingstown, 

Douniiiean,. 

890 

671 

11832 Mount Anvilie, 

Sacred Heart, 

100 

128 

11894 Sandymount, 

Sisters of Charity, 

332 

252 

12509 St. Anne’s, 

do.. 

21.0 

105 

14586 BlackrocU, . 

Sisters of Morey, . 

513 

401 

729 Loreto, .... 

XiOrcto, 

160 

13.6 

7182 Dalkey, 

do.. 

225 

176 

11569 Townsend-stroet, 

Sisters of Morey, . 

838 

529 

13012 St. Joseph’s, Terenure, 

Pi’osontfttion, 

375 

258 

15480 Harold, 

Sisters cf Mercy, . 

347 

284 
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Content Schools paid bij Capitation. 

(ft.)— T hree Hundred and Eight Convent N.vtioxal Schools 

PAID Bv Capitation— 


Itoll N'o. and Sdiool. 


779 
1151 
150+0 
11!>7() 
15769 
2106 
1 1 745 

nsoc 

13373 

15599 


2181 

0134 

10478 

10835 

13675 

13885 

5437 

7260 

12935 


Maynooth, 

Clane, . 

Naas, 

Kileoek, 
Monasterevan. 
Newbridge, 

Great Connel, 
Kilcullen, 

St. Michaers (Atlij*), 
Kildare, 


Thomastown, 

Goreabridge, 

St. Patrick’s, 

Castlocomer, 

Callan, . 

Kilkenny, 

ilooiicoin. 

Kilmacow*, 

Graigue, 


Inft. 


Beligioua Order of 
Comui’iiuty. 

.•Average 
Xo. of 
Pupils on 
Kolia for 
year ended 
3lst Dec., 
1008. 

>. — eon, — Co. Kir.DARR. 


Presentation, 

250 

do.. 

93 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

281 

Pi’esen.tation, 

150 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

232 

Immaculate Conception, 

231 

do.. 

185 

Cross and Passion, 

178 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

458 

Presentation, 

291 

. Kn.K’KNN’r. 

Sister’s of Mercy, . 

239 

Brigidiue, . 

134 

St. John of God, . 

343 

Presentation, 

266 

Sistor.s of Mercy, . 

292 

Presentation, 

041 

do.. 

102 

do.. 

127 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

130 


.\ver,iKe 
daily at- 
tencLmcc 
for year 
eudftil 
3lst Dec.. 
1008. 

All Pupils. 


184 

66 

220 

118 

181 

187 

142 

120 

296 

230 


183 

100 - 

243 

190 

224 

618 

105 

102 

UG 


King’s Co. 


3220 Birr, 

5913 ICileormac, 
13503 St. Rynagli’s 
823 Killina, 

2080 Tullamore, 
15550 Portarlington, 
13118 Clara, . 

1562 -Edenderry, 



Sisters of Mercy, . 

375 


do.. 

139 

(Banaglier), 

Sacred Heart, 

127 

. 

Presentation, 

125 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

535 


Presentation, 

338 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

261 


St. John of God, ♦ 

274 


294 

100 

105 

88 

390 

243 

172 

205 


Co. Longford. 


12942 St. Joseph’s, . 

I Sisters of Mercy, . . , 

445 

13846 Granard, 

do 

206 

3865 Ballyraahon, . 

1 do., . . . ; 

161 

15033 St. Elizabeth, 

1 do.. 

168 


32o- 

150 

131 

in 


Co. Louth: 


851 Droglioda, 

Presentation, 

576 

5387 Dundalk (2), . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

696 

8445 Ardoe (2), 

do.. 

173 

10475 St. Maeent’.s, Jun. B. 

Sisters of Charity, 

298 

14651 Castletown-road, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

:^06 

8052 St. Mary’s, . 

do 

295 


462 

574 

110 

249> 

211 

214 
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2 ^ ConDent Schools paid by Capitation. 


(o.)— T hebe Hundred xVND Eight Convent NationxVL Schools 
PAID BY Capitation — continued. 


Boll Mo. uml School. 


lidigiiiiis Onlcr of 
(■(Hiiimiiul'y. 


Average 

No. of Aver;i«(’ 
Piiliilson daily at- 
Bolls for ! tcnJaiHv 
1 year ended : for year 
31stl)ec.,l oiified 
XOOS. I SlstlXa-., 
' 10l>8. 

I Alirufiils. 


LEINSTER— con. — Co. Meatw. 


883 Navan (1) 
7472 Do. (2), 
10913 Trim, . 
12068 Kells, . 


155C Ballyroan, 

7183 Mountmolliok, 
7442 Borria-in-Ossory, 
13343 Coote-street, . 
13386 Maryborough, 
13613 Abbeyleix, 

13937 Stradbally, - 
1157 RathdouTiey, 



Loreto, 

26.5 

174 


Sisters of Mer«;y, 

551 

417 


do., 

244 

178 


do., 

478 

373 

Queen’s Co. 




Brigidhic, . 

93 

67 

• 

Presentation, 

271 

219 


Sisters of Illercy, 

! 2li 

88 


Brigidiiie, . 

150 

115 


Presentatioji, 

475 

341 


Brigidino, . 

232 

161 


Presentation, 

208 

163 


St. John of God, 

242 

163 


Co. Westmkath. 


934 Mullingar, 

16512 Moate, . 

14603 Roebford Bridge, 
7722 St. Peter’s, . 
13417 St. Mary’s, . 
14491 Kilbeggan, 


Presentation, 
Sisters of 
do., 
do., 

Sacred Heurt, 
Sisters of Mercy, 


418 ' 315 

225 I io3 

100 i 72 

412 ! 318 

209 154 

210 I 165 


Co.- Wexfobd. 


967 New Boss (1), 

Carraolito, . 

337 

238 

8670 Duncannon, . 

St. Lonis, . 

60 

49 

10622 Rainsgrange, 

do., 

53 

37 

14644 St. Josefth’s, . 

Sisters of Morey, 

300 

215 

14756 Ballyliack, 

St. Louis, . 

94 

75 

969 Wexford, 

Presentation, 

723 

491 

3634 Kewtownban’j’, 

Faithful CoinpaniouH of 
Jesus, 

102 

76 

3824 Gorey, .... 

Loreto, 

261 

178 

6058 Presentation Convent, 
Enniscortby, 

Presentation, 

461 

3(15 

6624 Kilturk, 

St. John of God, 

70 

48 

8221 Tomplesliannon, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

287 

195 

11361 Faythe, 

St. John of God, 

411 

325 

11986 Summerhili, . 

Sisters of Mercy, 

148 

113 

12966 St.'Mary’s, George ’s-street. 

do., 

441 

335 

9184 Shielbaggan, . 

St. Louis, 

57 

37 
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Convent Schools paid bi/ Capitation. 


37 


(a.) — T hbee Hundred and Eight Convent National Schools 
PAID BY Capitation — continued. 


Jloll ^» 0 . livl Sclim'l. 


Pieliaioa* Ordor of 


. Averapo 
t N’o. o< 
XMipib ou 
Holla for 
>'e irended 
I 31st Dec., 
190 «. 


! Avi-r ise 
; daily at- 
i teivliuie*j 
for year 
endoil 
31st Dec., 
D)i i3. 

All Pupita. 


LEINSTEIi — con. — Co. Wicklow. 


7:^4H Ravenswell, . 

Sisters of Charity, 

1D1G2 St. Michael’s, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

10418 \Vicklow, 

Doitiiniean, . 

13032 Arklow, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

14094 St. Patrick’s (Bray), 

Loreto, 

140o3 Baltinglass, ... 

Presentation, 

CONXAUGHT. — Co. Galw.^v. 

12234 Tuam(l), . . .1 

Presentation, 

12200 do. (2), . . . ! 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

1013 Ptahoon, . . . j 

Presentation, 

4ol5 Nov\tov\nsmitli, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

12243 Carnn, . . . . j 

do., 

13100 Clifden, 

do., 

13439 Ougliterai’d, . 

do,, 

12181 Clarciibridge, 

Sisters of Charity, 

133()5 Oranmore, . . . ' 

Presentation, 

1518 Woodford, . • • j 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

0032 St. Vincent’s, . . j 

do., 

t)839 BaUinasloe, • . • • ' 

do., 

12731 Ej’reeourt, 

do.. 

14159 St. Joseph’s, . 

do., 

15523 Kinvara, 

do.. 

13208 Gort, . 

do.. 

14048 Headford, 

Presentation. 

8227 Atlienry, . . • i 

do., 

Co. Leti’kim. 

13770 ilohill, .... 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

2821 Ballinainore, . . Inft. 

do., 

1 2940 Carrick-on-Shaunnn, 

Marist, 

13014 Balliuamore, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

M 

Co. Mayo. 

14176 St. John’s (Poxford), 

Sisters of Charity, 

14345 do., . • Jnft. 

do., 

15542 Swinford, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

15028 St. Aiden’s (Kiltimagh), . 
Inft. 

St. Louis, . 

15704 St. Aidan’s (do.), . 

do., 

12255 St. Patrick’s, . 

Sisters of Mercy, - 

13517 St. Joseph’s, . 

do., 

14410 St. Angela’s, . 

do., 


302 

20D 

114 

84 

330 

222 

373 

258 

331 

207 

187 

134 


246 

ITS 

414 

288 

489 

384 

565 

375 

71 

43 

185 

127 

264 

1G7 

106 

67 

126 

75 

154 

115 

336 

238 

410 

311 

110 

81 

175 

136 

120 

73 

253 

102 

111 

88 

153 

112 

210 

162 

96 

60 

227 

180 

90 

61 

72 

47 

97 

66 

246 

158 

142 

99 

92 

64 

486 

341 

142 

05 

392 

293 
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Convent Schools 'paid hy Capitation 


[" {a.) — Three Hundred and Eight Convent National Schools 
PAID BY Capitation — continued. 


Koll Xo. nml S<hcol. | 

Religious Order of 
Comiiuuiity. 

Average 
Xo. of 
Pupih oil 
Rolls for 
year eiulcd 
JUstDcc , 
1008 

Averagti 
daily at* 
teiidaiice 
lor year 
Culdl 
5Ut T)it„ 
1008. 

AllPiljiils. 

CONNAUGHT 

— con. — Co. Mayo — con. 



12239 Mt. St. Michael’s, . . j 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

315 

200 

13502 Ballinrobo, 

do.. 

368 

241 

16376 St. Joseph’s, . 

do.. 

306 

223 

14863 Achill Sovind, 

do.. 

109 

69 

Co. 

Roscommon. 



13302 St. Francis Xavier’s, 

Sisters of Charity, 

250 

171 

15043 Abbeytown, . 

Sisters of Mercj’, . 

259 

195 

6908 Strokestown, . 

do., 

170 

123 

15083 St. Mary’s, 

do.. 

332 

270 

15139 Abbeycartron, 

do., 

204 

164 

13198 St. Anne’s, 

do., 

262 

218 

12764 St. .Joseph’s, Summerhili,. 

do., 

144 

126 

7382 Loughglynn, . 

Franciscan,. 

101 

6<) 

i 

Co. Sligo. 



13240 St. Patrick’s, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

1 510 

388 

14346 do., . B.Inft. 

do., 

i 190 

131 

16374 St Vincent’s, . 

Ursulino, 

207 

149 

11887 Banada, 

Sisters of Charity, 

132 

92 

2996 Tubbercurrv, 

Marist, 

i 120 

78 

114R0 Do., . . tnft. 

do., 

; 124 

69 


(b.) — Thirty-one Convent National Schools paid by Personal 
Salaries, &o. 


ULSTER — Co. AumaGH. 


15310 PortadoTfn, . 

. . 1 Presentation, . . l 

215 1 

157 

11752 Middletown (2), 

. . 1 St. Louis, . 

46 

27 

16372 do., 

. Inft. i do., 

76 ; 

50 


Co. Donegal. 



14531 Bundoran, 

. . 1 St. Louis, . 

1 164 

1 lOS 


Co. Fkrilanaoh. 



13401 Fnniskillen, , 

. . [ Sisters of Mercy, . 

1 321 

1 213 
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ConvjiU Schools paid hij Capitation. S9 


(6.) — Thirti'-oxe Cox\t:kt National Schools p^ud by Personal 
Salaries, &c. — continued. 


i 1 Average \ Average 

! ! Ko. ol t daily at- 

Roll 'Vo. and School. I Religion.s Order oi i Pupils on i toridaiu-o 

1 Cbmnimiity. ; I’.olls for j for year 

! year ended ! ended 

1 1 3l3bDec., ‘ 31atPer., 

i 1908. ! 19(18. 

1 All Pnpils. 


Co. MONAGn-A-N-. 


359 ZMonap:hau, 

. 1 St. Louis, . 

134 

108 

15402 do., . 

. Inft. i do., 

227 

170 

15041 Clones, . 

. 1 do., 

MO 

81 

15491 do., . 

. Inft. 1 do., 

147 

104 

15329 Carrickmacross, 

, . 1 do., 

312 

255 

13762 Castletown, 

MUNSTEB-Co. Coiik. 

. . Sisters of .Mercy, . 

109 

123 

13910 Crosshaven, • 

. . Presentation, 

231 

185 

538 Dingle, . 

Co. Kerrv. 

. . ! Presentation, 

412 

371 

545 Tralee, . 

. , j do., 

539 

351 

15332 St. Joseph’s Proseiitatiun, do.. 

67 

47 

Inft. 

13742 Kathmore, 

do., 

191 

137 

13051 Killarnev, 

, . do., 

193 

146 

13381 do., (2), . 

. . Sisters of Mercy, . 

143 

M2 

13542 Caherciveen, . 

. . Presentation, 

272 

216 

15387 Killarnev, 

. Inft do , 

180 

126 

16473 do (2), 

. Inft Sisters of Mercy, . 

204 

146 

8320 Konmare, 

. . Poor Clares, 

263 

184 

1289 Tallow, . 

Co. WATERFOUn. 

. i Carmelite, . 

127 

93 

11461 Dungarvan, . 

. . 1 Sisters of Mercy, . 

183 

141 

13473 do., 

. Inft ! do.. 

134 

97 

11336 Rathaugan, . 

I.EINSTER— Co. Kildaee. 

. . ^ Sisters of Mercy, . 

173 

146 

8546 Newtownforbes, 

Co Longford 

. . 1 Sisters of Mercy, . , . 

1 82 

i 61 

5215 Ballina, 

CONNAUGHT— Co. Mayo. 
, . i Sisters of Mercy, . 

207 

1 139 

12961 do , . 

. Inft i do , 

176 


16004 do., 

B.Iuft. ! do 

88 


12326 Ballymote, 

Co. Sligo. 

. Inft. 1 Sisters of Mercy, . 

i 125 

96 
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40 0<ment 8<Aools paid by Oapita^n. 


(c.) — Two Monastery National Schools paid by Capitation. 




Average 

Aver,a 2 c 



N^o. of 

daily at- 


i Ilciiffious Oi-fler of 

Pupils on 

tendance 


1 C'omimmity. ; 

Molls for 

i for year 



yciu' ended 

ended 



lUst Dee., 

3lst Dec.. 


1 

i 19IIS. ' 

1903. 


i _ 

i : 

All Pupils. 

MUNSTER— Co. Cobk. 



6669 Gb. Georgo’a-stroefc, 

j Presentation, 

i 452 

1 318 

6999 Douglas-street, 

1 do., 

, 591 

1 404 


((j.) — K ety-two Monastery National Schools paid by Personal 
Salaries, &o. 


ULSTER — Co. Antiim. 


15242 St. Gall’s Monastery, 


Brothers of the Christian , 

396 

349 


i 

Schools. i 



15669 St. Piniau’s, . 


do., . . . 1 

110 

52 


Co. Armagh. 



7181 Crossmore Keady, . 

. 1 

.Brothers of the Christian | 

118 

100 



Schools. 1 

1 



Co. Donegal. 



14628 Letterkenny, . 

• 1 

Presentation, . . | 

163 1 

119 


Co. Down. 



9428 John-street, . 

. ! 

Brothers of the Christian j 

148 

108 



Schools. 




Co. 

FBLtM<^NAC.[I. 



12420 St. Michael’.^, 


Presentation, . . 1 

168 

108 


Go. Monaghan. 



366 Cai’rickinacro.ss, 

• 

Patrician, . 

150 

110 


Co. Tybont;. 



15840 St. Patrick’s, . 


ProaoTitation, 

251 

196 

MUNSTER,— Co. Cork. 



15718 St. Joseph’s Gove (1), 


Presentation, 

238 

190 

15773 do. (2), 


do., 

292 

230 

12519 Mallow, 


Patrician, . 

355 

272 

14784 St. Patrick’s (Duxiraanway' 

Brothers of the Christian 

135 

97 



Schools. 



12473 Greenmount, . 

. 

Presentation, 

372 

263 

14403 St. Jolm’s, Ivinaale, 


do.. 

266 

186 
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Monastery Schools paid by Personal Salaries. 4l 


(d.) — Fiety-two Moxasteey’ National Schools p^ud by Personal 
Salaries, &o. — continued. 


Roll >'o. and School. 

Keligioiis Ord>^r of ! 

t'onmninity. 

Average | 
.N'o. of 
I’upiLs ou 
IloUs for 
yearended 
31st Dec., 
1908. 

X\nT.\ze 
‘hiily at- 
teiittuwB 
for year 
enne.l 
31st Dec., 
iODS. 

AllPiipih. 

Co. Kerry. 



1793 Killarney, 

Presentation, 

299 

221. 

36j"> Milltown, 

do.. 

116 

87 

Co. LiMEiurjc. 



6543 Hospital, 

Brothers of tho Christian 

179 

150 


Schools. 



16581 St. Patrick’.s, . 

do., 

145 

103 

Co. Tipperary. 



13014 Fetharcl, 

Patrician, . 

150 

106 

Co. 

Waterford. 



15046 St. Stephea’s, 

Brothers of the Christian 

1 60S 

440 


Schools. 



LEINSTEE.— Co. C.arlow. 



681 Tullow, 

Patrician, 

140 

109 

1310.5 St. Bridget’s, . 

Brothers of the Christian 

218 

184 


Schools. 



Co. K11.D.4.RE. 



12747 Kildare, 

i Brothers of the Christian 

170 

122 


Schools. 



Co. Kilkenny. 



13266 St. Patrick’s, . 

: Brothers of the Christian 

148 

no 


Schools. 




KrNC-’s Co. 



12370 St. Brendan’s, 

1 Presentation, 

1 253 

200 


Co. Louth. 



2094 Aidee, .... 

! Brothers of tho Christian 

142 

107 


Schools. 



14641 Castletown-road, 

do., 

282 

212 

Queen’s Co. 



918 CastletovNTi, 

! Brothers of the Christian 

57 

39 


! Schools. 



7636 Coote-street, . 

; Patrician, . 

121 

83 
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Monastery Schools paid by Personal Salaries. 


^ \ Juty-two Monastbey National Schools paid by Peesonal 

Salaries, &c. — continued. 


P.oll Ko. niui School. 


Religions OrJeE of 
Comnuniity. 


: Average 
I No. of 
i Pupils on 
‘ Rolls for 
year ended 
; iJlstBec., 
! 1008. 


Average 
daily at- 
ten<lance 
for year 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1908. 
AllPnpIls. 


12904 St. Slary’s, 
13760 do., . 


LEINSTER— COM.— Co. Westmhatu. 

. , . 1 IMarist, 

. i)rep. ' do., 

Co. WlSXTOUD. 


122 

131 


16360 St. Aloysius. 


12423 Kilkerriii, 
12528 Curry, . 

1016 Gaiv:ay, 
15316 Nun’s Island, 
12705 Carraheg, 
12602 Roundstone, 
11675 Annacli, 


. I Brothers of the Christian 
! Schools. 

CONN AUGHT— Co. Galw y. 


14770 St. Mary’s (Ca-rricU'On- 
Shannon,) 


12621 Treenlaur, 
12727 Errew, . 
13130 Bunnacurry, 
13347 St Patrick’s, 

14862 Swineford 


16628 St. Joseph’s (Boj’le), 
12594 Highlake, 

12357 Granlahan, 


1086 Castlerea, 


14533 Quay-street, . 
15051 do., 


95 

100 


49 


Eranciscan,. 

99 

67 

do., . • • 1 

96 

54 

Patrician, . 

321 

238 

do., • • 1 

134 

108 

Franciscan,. . • i 

111 

67 

1 do., - - 1 

57 

39 

I do ! 

61 

42 

i^o. Lkithim. 

j Presentation, 

152 

111 

Co. Mayo. 

1 Franciscan,. 

45 

24 

do.. 

64 

82 

do.. 

59 

38 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. 

263 

192 

Marist, 

]52 

97 

0. Roscommok, 

, Presentation, 

207 

149 

i Franciscan,. 

66 

26 

do., 

139 

73 

i) Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. 

165 

120 

Marist, 

103 

70 

Co. Sligo. 

, 1 Marist, 

1 192 

ISO 

! do., 

! 3 34 

107 
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Summariei— Convent and Monaetery Schoole. 48 

(e). — SuMxrAHY ACCORDtXG TO EeLISIOUS OllDEUS— CONVENT 
National Schools. 


Religious Order. 

j 

Schools ! 
Schools paid by j 

paid by Personal 

Capitation Salaries, &c.‘ 

i 

Total. 

Sisters of Mercy, . . . . . ; 

i 

16L ! 

12 ' 

173 

Presentation, . • • - . j 

o8 

0 

67 

Sisters of Charity, . . . . . ; 

2Q i 

! 

2C 

St. Louis, . . • . . . ; 

6 ' 

8 

14 

Loreto, . . • • • • • , 

9 I 

— 

0 

Sacred Heart, . 

7 1 

— 

7 

Poor Clares, ...... 

4 

1 

5 

Brigidine, ...... 

5 

— 

5 

Dominican, ...... 

4 

— 

4 

Franciscan, ...... 

1 

— 


Immaculate Conception, .... 

4 

~ 

4 

St. John of God, ..... 

ti 

— 

6 

Ursuline, ...... 

3 

— 

3 

Carmelite, ...... 

1 

1 

2 

Faithful Companions of Jesu.s, . 

2 

— 

2 

Cross and Passion, ..... 

3 

— 

3 

St. Joseph, . 

1 

— 


Mariflt, ....... 

3 

— 

3 

Poor Servants of the Mother of God and the 

1 

— 


Poor. 

Sisters of Nazareth,. .... 

3 


3 

Total Convent National Schools, 

308 

31 



339 

Monastery National Schools. 


Brothers of the Christian Schools, 

— 

17 

17 

Presentation, ..... 

2 

! 12 

14 

Franciscan, ...... 

- 

i 10 

10 

Patrician, , . . ... 

- 

i ’ 

7 

Marist, ....... 

— 

6 

r> 

Total Monastery National Schools, . 

2 

i 

1 D2 

j 54 

i 
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Workhouse Schools. 


44 

One Hundred and TiriETy-xwo Workhouse Schools, with the 
Average Hiimber of Pupils on the Eolls, and the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils for the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1908. 




A 

veriise 





Jo. of 



laily 


Pupils 

A.\oraae 


llnUs J 


Roll No. !)Utl School. 1 

n lloils 

I. 'ally 

Ttoll No. !Ui«1 School. 1 for year |a 

nee of 
all 

or year 
ended 

Attend- 
ance of 




DXsfc 

fill 



Drc.. 

PupiU. 

1 1008. 



lOOS. 


Anttiim. i 

1 


CLAltE. 1 

1 

12 

3680 Ballymoney, . i 

3 j 

2 1 

3408 Scariil', . . | 

13 1 
U 

3843 Ballymena, . | 

20 

18 j 

3534 Ennistymon, . 

11 

8781 Lisburn, . | 

30 1 

25 1 

6130 TuUa, . . | 

3 ' 
18 

3 

3653 Larne, . • , 

•t 

4 

0359 Ballyvauj|han, 

17 

0314 Antrim, . 1 

21 

20 

6595 Ctirolin, . ! 

13 

12 

3048 Belfiist, • i 

348 ! 

235 

3288 Ennis, . . | 

72 

05 



3489 Kilrnsh, . { 

38 

36 

Armagh. j 

1 


6224 Killftdyscrt, . 

11 

10 

11300 Lurgan, • , 

8 1 

5 




10280 Newry, . . i 

11 . 

7 

Cork. ! 

38 

33 



3167 Midloton, . | 


! 


6121 \oughal, . 1 

19 

17 

3420 Cavan, . • j 

17 ! 

16 

3923 Kanturk, 


19 

3447 Bailieborougb, ' 

16 1 

14 

4896 Macroom, 

16 

13 

3644 Cooteliill, . ! 

14 1 

13 

6012 Millstreet, 

6 

6 

6910 Bawnboy, 

7 1 

C) 

3242 Fermoy, 

25 

37 

24 



3651 Mallow, 

36 




0216 Mitchelstowii . 

25 

23 


13 1 

11 

4411 Bantry, 

11 

11 

4975 LefcLerkenny, . . 

12 

8 

5993 Castletown, . 

9 

9 

7714 Glenties, 

3 

3 

6140 Schull, . 

10 

9 

3863 In^howeii, . • 

10 

9 

3417 Skibboreeu, . 

29 

28 

4313 Donegal, . ; 

4 

3 

3505 Dunmanway, 

ri 

9 

4339 Ballyshannon, i 

15 

12 

6949 Clonakilty, 

23 

22 

13754 Sfcranorlar, . j 

8 

7 

3546 Cork, . 

249 

183 




4025 Kinsale, 

12 

11 

Down. j 



6123 Bandon, 

14 

13 

3350 Newtownards, j 

hopora 

tive 




— 3068 Banbridge, . ' 

14 

11 

Kerry. 

44 

34 

11820 Kilkeel, . j 

12 

12 

S860 Tralee, . 



5324 Dingle, . 

22 

19 

I’ERMANAGH. ! 



4340 Killarnoy, 

44 

36 

-10795 Enniskillen, . 

20 

17 

4996 Caiiorcivcoii . 

12 

9 

11366 Lisnaskea, 

2 

2 

4670 Komnaro, 

G 

6 

Londonderry. 



Limeriok. 

32 

27 

3881 Londonderry, 

19 

15 

3006 Kilmallock, . 

9687 Limavady, 

7 

4 

5058 Limoriok, 

83 

66 

3381 Coleraine, 

12 

10 




10526 Magherafelt, . 

18 

14 

TiPPEBAnY. 

1 

22 



3414 Bosevoa, 

i 2* 

Monaghan. 



3619 Ncnagh, 

22 

19 

3388 Monaghan, 

6 

6 

3647 Thurles, 

37 

33 

7812 Clones, . 

g 

7 

3142 Tipperary, 

60 

52 

7884 Castleblayney, 

11 

10 

3363 Cashel, . 

25 

23 

3668 Carrickmacross 

10 

9 

3445 Clogheon, 

62 





3546 Carrick-on-Sui 

r, 13 

10 

Tyrone. 

1 


12363 Clonmel, 

31 

24 

3039 Caatlederg, 

1 8 

8 
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Workhouse Schools. 
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WOEKIIOCKE SciltlOTjP — roulill ilCrl. 


1 

Aver.ige i 

! 


iverage 1 


1 

No. o£ ; Average 1 

I 

Average | 


1 

Pimils ! 

Daily 1 

1 

Puitih i 

Daily 


im l<olb? Attend- 1 


tin iiolls ; 

Attend- 

Ei.U >*o, and Srhnnl. | 

for year 1 anoe of i 

Poll Xn. and SrlHM.l. 

tir year • 

ilUCC of 

ended ; 

all 

1 

ended | 

all 


:tlst * Piii'ils. ! 


:Ust 

I’npils?. 


T)ec., 

1 

1 

Dim-., 1 


! 

1908. ! 

j 

i 

19<I8. 1 


Waterford. ■ 



WESTXtb:.\,TH. 



3418 Tiismore, 

15 ■ 

15 

6800 Delvin. . . , 

15 , 

14 

2220 Dungarvau, . | 

20 

18 

3274 Athlone, 

22 , 

18 

3826 Waterford, . i 

140 ' 

109 

• 



07ir> Kilinacthomas, 

35 : 

34 

Wexi oiu>. ■ 





3520 New Ross, . , 

47 : 

36 

Carlow. 



3508 Wexford, 

20 ; 

37 

1154 Cavlo\v, . ‘ 

45 

35 

5674 Enniscorthy, . 

46 < 

45 




10954 Ctoi-ov. . 

18 

14 




Wicklow. 



3144 Balrothery, . 

26 

18 

3383 Ratlidrmn. 

11. 

8 

7187 Dublin, North, 

378 i 

348 

3879 ShiUelagh, 

() 

6 

3205 Rathdowu, 

58 1 

42 

11180 Bnltinglass, 

13 

13 

Kildahe. 



Galway. 


28 

3155 Naas, 

3G ' 

30 

3305 Galway, 

38 

8534 Colbrklge, 

11 : 

10 

6568 Moiintbollow, 

6 

6 

3802 Atby, 

24 ; 

20 

6734 Portumna, 

10 

9 

] 


7019 BalUnasloe. 

37 

32 

Kilkenny. 

i 


3379 Gort, . 

22 

20 

0047 Castlecoiner. . 

18 

17 




3378 Callan, . 

15 

13 

Leitrim. 



3507 Kilkenny, 

oG 

47 

3660 Manorhan.ilton, 

8 

7 

0278 Thomastown, 

; 23 

22 

3419 Mohill, . 

17 

16 


I 


3533 Car.-nn-8han- 

8 

8 

King’s. 

i 


no3 1 , 



7989 Parsonstown, 

' 25 

22 




3364 Edenderry, 

i 17 

10 

Mayo. 

U 

; 

3440 TuUamore, 

35 

31 

3859 Ballina. 




8474 Belmullet, 

12 

1 12 

Longford. 

i 


9221 Killala, . 

i 6 

1 6 

3368 Longford, 

1 12 

12 

4895 Swinford, 

16 

: 1^ 

3566 CTranard, 

i 

15 

4253 Caat-lebar, 

20 

i ii' 

: 14 

6811 Ballymahon, . 

28 

27 

4727 We.stjiort, 

16 



5117 'Ballinrolw, 

! 11 

1 10 

Louth. 

i 


6143 Claremorris, . 

; IS 

17 

3377 Dundalk, 

i 23 

21 




3382 .Wdee, . 

■ 23 

19 

Roscommon. 


lU 



3289 Boyle, . 

Meath. 



4933 Castleroa, 

! 12 

10 

3410 Kells, . 

; 4 

•> 

6122 Strokestown, . 

. 11 

10 

14030 Trim Dist., B., 

i 64 

61 




141Q6 Do., G. 

! 83 

74 

Sligo. 

1 65 

i 49 




3339 Sligo, . 

Queen’s. 



6500 Dronioro West, 


3 

9 

4315 Mountmclliok, 

28 

2G 

8219 Tobereurry, . 

1 10 
1 

10810 Abbeyleix, 

21 

20 


I 

1 

1 




Gross Total, 132 School 

s| 3,814 

I 3,213 
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Industrial Schools (under the Act). 


1 


List of TwENTY-SEVE^’ National Schools attended by Pupils of 

Industrial Schools, certiiied iindci* tlie A.ct. ! 




i 

1 

S'mulier • 
of In- ! 
lustrtal * 

Lverage 

aiiyAt- 
andance 
of In- 
dustrial 
Pupils 
for the 

County. 

RoH 

No. 

School. 

noUsioiis Ollier of 
(.'uuductors. 

Pupils 
nil TioU 
on 31st 






1003. 

Avmagli, 

1752 

Middletown, 

Sisters of St. Louis, 

47 

47 

Down, 

5505 

iTazm-etU Lodge, 

Sisters of Nazai*eth, 

50 

50 

Monaghan, • 

■359 

St. Martha’s, Monaghan, 

Sisters of St. Louis, 

58 

58 

Tyrone, 

10110 

St. Catherine’s, Strabano, . 

Sisters o£ Morey, . 

78 

75 

Claro, . 

7315 

Ennis, .... 

Do., 

56 

55 

Cork, . 

637(5 

St. Coleman’s, Queenstown, . 

Do., 

41 

39 

16050 

Baltimore Fishery, 

Lay Teachers, 

123 

116 


14299 

Passage W”cst, Cork, . 

Sisters of Morey, . 

54 

52 

Kerry, 

13615 

Pembroke Alms, Tralee, 

Do., 

70 

65 

13381 

St. Joseph’s Homo, Killarney, 

Do.. 

102 

91 

Limerick, 

10684 

St. Vincent’s, Limerick, 

Do., 

123 

123 

Tipperary, . 

9407 

581 

St. Augustine’s, Templemore, 
St. Francis’, Cashel, . 

Do., 

Presentation Sisters, 

Go 

67 

58 

66 

Longford, 

8546 

Our Lady of Succour, Now- 

Sisters of Morey, . 

70 

74 


towxiforbes. 




Westmeath, . 

1551S 

Mount Carmel, Moato, 

Do., 

42 

38 

Wexford, 

1198 

St. Michael’s, Wexford, 

Do., 

65 

69 

Wicklow, 

1016 

> St. Michael’s, . • Xnft. 

Do., 

■30 

33 

Galway, 

451 

5 St. Anno’s, Galway, . 

Do., 

45 

47 

1319 

3 Clifden, .... 

Do., 




603 

2 St. Bridget’s, Loughrea, 

Do., 

61 

60 


683 

1 Ballinasloe, 

Do., 



Mayo, . 

1225 

5 St. Columba’s, Westport, 

Do., 

56 

63 

Roscommon, 

1330 

2 St. Francis Xavier’s, . 

Sisters of Charity, 

51 

48 

1608 

3 St. Monica’s, Roscommon, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 



,» 

1275 

4 St. Joseph’s, Athlone, 

Do., 

84 


Sligo, . 

1324 

0 St. Laurence’s, Sligo, . 

Do., 

101 

95 

1188 

7 Banada, . . . . 

Sisters of Charity, 

48 
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List of Foetv-six Schools in which Special Okahis of Salary 
in aid of Isdcstkial Instruction were available on 30th 
June, 1909. 


County. 

Roll j 
No. 1 

i 

Scliool. 

County. 

] 

Roll 1 
No. ' 

School. 

Armagh, 

i 

4415 1 

Crossmaglen, G. 

Tipocrarv, . 

11872 

Carriek-on-Suir.Conv. 

1 

„ 

13107 

St. Joseph’s, „ 


! 


.. 

4068 ' 

Thurles, „ 

Cavan,. 

1789 j 

Belturbet, Convent. 

Waterford, 

11461 1 

Dungarvan,Convt.( 1 ). 





13020 1 

Stradbaliy, ,, 

Down, 

9725 

7508 

Rostrevor, „ 

Canal-street, „ 

Dublin, 

2018 ■ 

Baggot St., Convent. 



„ 

753 1 

Central Model, G. 

Monaghan, . 

359 

Monaghan, „ 

Carriokmacross Conv. 

Kildare, 

13373 

St. Michael’s, Convfc. 

15329 

Kilkenny, . 

13883 

Kilkenny, Convent. 






10478 

St. Patrick’s, „ 

Clare, 

11800 

Kilkee. Convent. 

>1 

10835 

Castlecomor, „ 

13374 

Kilrush, ,, 

Longford, . 

12942 

St. Joseph’s, „ 





,13846 

Granard, „ 

Cork, . 

6376 

Queenstown, Convent 


I 



10047 

Macroom, „ 



Ai'dee, ,, (2). 


4268 

Doneraile, „ 

Louth, 

8445 


8430 

Skibbereen, „ 





7651 

Clonakilty, „ (2) 


12489 

Oldcastle, G. 


14813 

Pvosscarbery, „ 

Meath, 


4572 

Kinsale, „ 


i 


■' • 

5257 

Bandon, „ 

Queen’s, 

: 13937 

Stradbaliy, Convent. 

Kerry. 

545 

Tralee, Convent (1). 


1 

New Boas „ (1) 

St. Mary’s, George’s 

13530 

INloyderwell „ 

Wexford, . 

1 967 


14952 

j Castleisland „ 

»» * 

i 12966 


13381 

j Killarney (Mercy), 


' 8221 

street. Convent 

Templeshannon „ 

M 

13051 

i Killarney (Pres.), 


: 14644 

St. Joseph’s, „ 



1 Convent. 




„ . 

8320 

1 Keumare, Convent. 

Galway, 

i 

^13208 

Gort, 1 , 

1 


7439 

' Abbevfeale, Convent 


;14176 

i St. John’s, „ 

1 

1 


14625 

i Doon, .> 

! 

Mayo, 
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Ki'i'iiing SchooU. 


List of Evening Schools to vliicli capitolion grants were paid 
at the end of the Session 1908-9, together noth the average 
attendance of pupils. 


only portiou of the 
acfoynts, or other cjuif5cs. 


operation duriin^ 
■ Irrcsuliirities in 


• Aver- i 
I age 
Attend- 


00 
02 ' 
99 
129 
JOO 
197 
482 
1525 
062 
058 
700 
70S 
2014 
2025 
2100 
2162 
2166 
2167 
2172 
2180 

2180 

2187 

2188 

2189 

2190 

2191 

2192 

2193 

2194 


2 

54 

131 

290 

488 

773 

2131 


Antuim. 

Seaview, . . • - 

Aughagosli, . . 13. 

St. Vincent’s Convciit, . . 
MagKeraberry, . . 13. 

Earl Street, • • 
Workingmen’s Club, 
Millqiiarter, 

HarryA'ille, 

Cushendall, 

Glenane, 

Wellington, 

St. Mary’s, 

Cripples’ Institute, 
Belfast Mercantile College 
Ballintoy Parochial, B. 

I John ^Vhite, 

Rathlin Island, . . 
Gloiiaw, 

Earl Street. 

Belfast !Municipal 
Technical Institute 
Do., 


B. 


B. 


G. 


Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do,, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 


AHM.\C!1T. 


Edward Stroot Convent, 
Povladowii Convent . . 
Portadown, . . B. 

IMaghernahely Convent 
Crossmaglen, . . B. 

Anamar, . . B. 

Glassdrmnmond, B. 


18 

18 

130 

23 

17 

J4 

22 

30 

36 


36 

165 

34 
28 

14 
11 
43 
41 

35 
24 
32 
27 

15 
23 
17 
41 


69 

Graiguo, . . 

30 

1260 

Tinrvland, 


1577 

Clonegal, 

20 

1578 

ICiJdavin, 

H5 

1947 

Clomnore, 

18 

2082 

Ballon, . . 

17 


2178 

2183 

2184 
2197 

2205 

2206 
2207 


Crushcon, 
Olonusker, 
Drnmchai’ley, 
Kilckiran, 
Connolly, 
Cranny, . . 
Dmrndiguft, 


■Res- 1 
No. I 

School. 

1 ^ 
Lt 

a 

J55 

O.WAN. 
Ballyj an^esdufl. 


227 

Curnakill, 


331 

Carrigans, 


671 

Kuucktemplo, 


713 

St. Anno's, 


923 

Virginia. 


1200 

Dcnn, 


1238 

Cvossorlough, 


1481 

TuUyvin, . . 


2002 

Beni>a\vn, 


1330 

Clake. 

Carrigaholt, 

B. 

1645 

Bansha. . . 

B. 

1806 

Cloonadmni, 

B. 

1808 

Scropul, . . 

B. 

3823 

Cross. 

B. 

1979 

Coumclare, 

B. 

1081 

Cn'c. 

B. 

j 1983 

TullabracU, 

B. 

1098 

t’nnnnlly. 

B. 

2006 

Kanturk. 

B. 

2020 

Cloon.anahu, 

B. 

2028 

Clolmnos, . . 

B. 

2030 

Tnlla, 

B. 

2074 

CaliorsliorUin, 

R. 

2076 

Enrglaii, . . 

B. 

2077 

'riilly<T!no, 

B. 

2084 

ihtllinaUwjUi'n, . . 

B. 

2095 

Dimsalkvglh 

B. 

2102 

Corhaliy, 

35. 

210.5 

KiHicU, 

B. 

2106 

Ihasycjwcy, 

B. 

2120 

Ratltljauo, 

B. 

2136 

Barcsfiold, 

a 

2137 

Kilnaniona, 

2168 

ClaivcR.stlp, 

B. 

2109 

Knockjames, 

B. 


10 

39 

59 

70 

20 

(55 

123 

41 

53 

28 

59 

GO 

16 

61 

41 

59 

30 
65 

31 
63 

19 
34 
72 
28 
38 
37 
77 

37 
30 

38 
80 

20 
58 
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List of Evenikq Schools to which capitation grants were paid 
at the end of the Session 1908-9, together with the average 
attendance of pupils — contimied. 


Eefr- 1 
No. 1 

School. 


Aver* 

age 

Attend- 

ance. 

242 

Cork. 

Kilmacabea, 


24 

251 

Reenogreena, 


19 

202 

Tragumna, 

B. 

14 

590 

Trafrask, 


29 

698 

Adrigole, 

B. 

25 

8S5 

St. Vincent’s Convent, . . 

109 

978 

Douglas Street, . . 


17 

1332 

Blackpool, 


13 

2040 

Umeraboy, 

G. 

40 

2113 

Adrigole, 

19 

2127 

Lough Ine, 


34 

2152 

Taur, 


29 

2105 

St. Helen’s Convent 


65 

2174 

Rockehapel, 


43 

2175 

MeeUn, . . 


28 

89 

Donegal. 
Ballj’shannon, . . 

B. 

18 

291 

Malin Head, 

B. 

43 

602 

Gaddyduff, 

B. 

97 

1008 

Heenglass, 

B. 

20 

1098 

Dristeran, 

B. 

31 


Glen, 

B. 

20 

1456 

Mulroy, . . 

B. 

28 

1547 

Termon, . . 

B. 

37 

1550 

Derryhassen, 

B. 

19 

1636 

Gleneely, . . 

B. 

14 

1063 

Belcruit, 

B. 

21 

1608 

Glenvar, 

Mxd. 


1070 

Meenacross, 

Mxd. 

36 

1678 

Sessiagh O’Neill. . 

B. 

14 

1687 

Glenagivney, 

Mxd. 

38 

1689 

Bredagh Glen, . . 

B. 


1833 

Stramore, 

B. 


1841 

Beagli, - . 

B. 

21 

1941 

Leatbeg, 

Mxd. 

27 

1942 

Knock, . . 

B. 

14 

1952 

Drung, . ■ 

B. 

26 

1977 

Trentagh, 

Mxd. 

15 

1999 

Legan, 



2035 

Carriokmaquigley 

B. 


2114 

Glencoagh, 

B. 


2147 

CaiTownaganonagh 

B. 


2148 

Arranmoro ( 1 ) • • 

Mxd. 


2149 

Crossconnell, 

B. 

30 

2150 

Commeen, 

Mxd 


2151 

Cashel, 

B. 

11 

2170 

Kilmackilloo, 

B. 

51 

2180 

! Keelogs, . . • * 

i Inniskoeragh Island _Mxd. 


2213 

15 


Reg. 

No. 

^ School. 

Aver- 

age 

Attend- 

ance. 


Down. 



49 

Dromore(2), 

G. 

12 

365 

Albertbridge, 


68 

707 

Edenderry, 


43 

878 

Bleary, . . 

B. 

22 

911 

Canal Street Convent, . . 

42 

1300 

Waringstown, 

B. 

25 

1323 

Tullyglash, 

B. 

11 

2053 

Gilford Mill, 

G. 

10 

2121 

Annsbox'o’, 


21 

2208 

St. Matthew's, . . 

G. 

64 


Dublin. 



12 

St. Michan’s, 

B. 

14 

13 

St. Vincent’s Convent, . . 

124 

16 

Central Model, . . 

B. 

29 

17 

Inchicore Model, 

B. 

41 

33 

St. Rrancis’, 

B. 

21 

299 

St. Anne’s, 

G. 

43 

359 

St. Joseph’s, 

B. 

82 

817 

Skerries, . . 

B. 

20 

996 

College Green, . . 

B. 

106 

2026 

SS. Michael and John’s B. 

39 


Fermanagh. 



307 

Maguiresbridge, 


54 

901 

Lisnaskea, 


29 

1029 

Derrveonnelly, • • 


20 

1102 

Carrickbeg, 


19 

1601 

Ooa, 


12 

2037 

Monea, . . 


11 

2203 

Fassagh, 


32 

2204 

Mulnaburtlin, 


27 

2217 

Moughley, 

B. 

30 

2218 

Moughley, 

G. 

14 


Galway. 



249 

Peterswell, 

B. 

10 

334 

Toberroe, 

B. 

21 

738 

Kilcoona, 

B. 

96 

740 

Cloughanover, . . 

B. 

46 

747 

Clydagh, 

B. 

118 

860 

Kdlvan, . . 

B. 

29 

958 

Ballaghlea, 

B. 

20 

967 

Annadown, 

B. 

28 

1081 

Cappagh, 

B. 

18 

1132 

Tiernee, . . 

B. 

26 

1383 

Lougliatorick, . • 

B. 

24 

1492 

Derrygoolin, 

B. 

21 

1495 

Darroe, . . 

B. 



D 
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Evening Schools. 


List of Evening Schools to wliicli capitation grants were paid 
at the end of klie Session 1908-9, together with the average 
attendance of pupils — continued. 


Rett. 

No. 

School. ^ 

Aver- 

age 

<tend- 

ince. 

leg. 

No. 

School. ^ 

Lver- 

age 

;tend- 

fiace. 


Galway —con. 



1 

Leitrim — con. 



1589 

Durraghraore, 

B. 

35 

481 i 

villargue. 

B. 

32 

1690 

iJurraghmore, 

G. 

32 

645 

Kiltyclogher, 

B. 

19 

1652 

Eyrecourt, 

B. 

22 

620 

Ballaghameeban, 

B. 

23 

1818 

Cloughbrack 


21 

632 

Cloonturk, 

B. 

20 

1872 

Toombeola, 


20 

633 

Dnimkcelanmore, 

B. 

19 

1936 

USTewcastie, 

B. 

28 

799 

Foarglaas, 

B. 

58 

2000 


B. 

51 

946 

Dparashambo (3), 

B. 

10 

2013 

Moylough, 

B. 

31 

1133 

rallynacroBs, 

B. 

02 

2069 

Tiernakill, 

B. 

23 

1148 

Angliacasliol, 

B. 

53 

2070 

Kinclare, 

B. 

54 

1491 

Drumahambo, . . 

B. 

26 

2098 

Newtown, 

B. 

38 

1965 

Cloonty. . . 

B. 

24 

2122 

Gardenfield, 

G. 

23 

1000 

IviUavoRgy, 

B. 

39 

2123 

Crumlin, 

• • 

49 

2201 

Glonauiffo, 

B. 

29 

2196 

Gaxra, 

B. 

32 





2210 

Ard, 

B. 

33 





2216 

CastleSrench, 

E. 

46 










Limericiv. 







63 

Ballyagran, 


25 


Kerry. 



78 

St. Ita’s, 

G. 






1231 

Monomohill, 

B. 

23 

1669 

Tulloha, . . 


30 

1724 

Ballylaiidors, 

B. 

10 

1672 

Derriana, 


18 

1729 

St. Mary’s, 

G. 

70 

2144 

Pembroke Hall, 


20 

1738 

Broaclford, 

B. 

17 





1922 

Abalin, . . 

B. 






1927 

St. John’s, 

G. 

41 





1964 

Kilcolman, 

B. 

32 


Ktldare. 



2179 

Carrickerry, 

B. 

29 


Nil. 












Londonderry 




Kilkenny. 











1296 

Tirkane, . . 


22 

237 

Freehford, 

B. 

22 

1325 

St. Columb’a Hall, 


122 





1682 

Artillery Street Convent, 

255 





1694 

St. Eugene’s Cathedral, 

83 





1761 

I Lianamuck, 




Kino’s. 







687 

St. Cronan’s, 

B. 

21 





1000 

Edenderry, 

B. 

61 


Longford. 







66 

Esker, 


27 





091 

Cloneon, 


20 


Leitrim. 



818 

Druxnlish, 


30 





2002 

Moydow, 


19 

6 

5 Drumkeeran, 

B 

45 





8 

) Tarmon, . . 

E 

20 





8 

3 Liaacoghill, 

B 

34 


Louth. 



10 

) Cornamon, 

I 

31 





26 

4 Shivdillagh, 

I 

21 

675 

St. Malachy’s, . . 

B 

20 

38 

L Drumkeel, 

I 

30 

206 

St. Patrick’s, 


. 36 

44 

7 Cullentra, 

B 

16 

217 

Ardee, 


. 10 
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List of Evenikg Schools to which capitation grants were paid 
at the end of the Session 1908-9, together with the average 
attendance of pupils— continued. 


267 

503 

551 

612 

684 

741 

781 

784 

787 

788 
961 

1075 

1076 
1129 
1131 
1248 
1251 
1269 
1503 
1514 
1566 
1628 
1629 
1657 
1677 
1090 
1700 
1730 
1783 
1788 
1812 
2049 
2072 
2157 
2168 

2214 

2215 


1258 

2181 


126 

407 

704 

766 

1066 

1482 

1484 

1645 


Mayo. 

Slassbrook, 

Glencastle, 

Belcarra, 

Ballindine, 

Currower, 

Gortjordan, 

Mount Pleasant, 
Killitiane, 

Treen, 

Culiane, . . 
Derreendafderg, 
Inniskea (North) 
Inniskea (South). 
Clogher, . . 
Burriscarra, 
Heathfield, 

Srah, 

Partry, . . 
Ballycastle, 
Bajrnatra, 

DoiTew, . . 
Rathbane, 
Rathkell, 

Toanroe, 

St. Mary’s (Ball; 
Ratheskin, 
Creevagh, 
K-illavalla, 
PalmhUl . . 
Irishto'wn, 
Geesala, . . 
Carragorrn, 
Cloghans, 
Shanahee, 
Foxford, 
Treenlaur Monasti 
D erikinlough, 


Gortloney, 

Oulmullen, 


MoNAGEAN. 

Drumgarley (1) • • 
Radeerpark, 
Killycaman, 
Barratitoppy» 
Lackagh, . . 

Moya, 

Dooharalet, 
Knocknagrave, . . 


Aver- 
age At- 
tend- 
ance. 


Aver- 
age At- 
tend- 
ance. 


B, 

B, 

Mxd. 


B. 
B. 
B 
B. 

B. 
B. 
B. 

yheane), 

! Mxd 
. Mxd 
B 


16 

17 

30 
34 
32 
26 

31 
68 
50 
34 
22 

17 
24 

32 
20 
16 
58 
48 
30 
39 

33 
19 
21 

18 
55 
15 
19 
30 
15 
30 

17 
14 
26 

18 
22 
54 
30 


Monaghan — con. 


1614 

1742 

1950 

2099 

2159 

2200 


Killybrone, 

Glennan, 

Ballybay (1), 

Killyfargy, 

Smithboro’ 

Conavacan, 


Queen’s 


22 

162 

233 

399 

445 

494 

859 

944 

1366 

1499 

1600 

1681 

2034 

2093 

2141 

2198 

2199 
2209 
2219 


492 

513 

544 

646 

561 

563 

564 
630 
948 

1218 

1398 

1489 

1546 

1709 

2022 

2164 

2221 


Oak, ' 


Roscommon. 

Athleague, 

Clonfad, . . 

Don (Cloonboniff), 
Elphin, . . 
Greagnafama, • > 
Taughmaco nneh 
Ballybay, 
Ballymintan, 
Clonown, . . 

Lismoil, . . 

Deerpark, 

Cloonakilla, ♦ • 

Ballintleva, 

Connaught Rangers, 

Carnalasson, 

Derrinacarta, 

Ta.wnytaskin, 

Cloonroan, 

Castlerea, 


Sligo. 

Rathoormac, 
Carney, • • 
Castiegal, 

Clifioney, 

Cloonanuro, 

Ballyconnell, 

Breaghwy, 

Grange, . . 
Benbulben, 

Rosses Point, . • 
Lakeview, 
Highwood, 
Seaview, 

Carraroe, . . 
Carney, . • 
Gillooly Memorial, 
Ballyweelin, 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

G. 


25 

28 

16 

12 

22 


16 

17 
24 

18 
16 
28 
16 

23 
21 
10 
31 
15 
17 
27 
33 
35 
31 

24 
23 


32 

33 
23 

23 
16 
48 
51 
36 

29 
36 

24 
19 
23 
36 
16 

136 

30 
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Evening Schools, 


List of Evening Schools to which capitation grants were paid 
at the end of the Session tt)0S-9, together with the average 
attendance of pupils — continued. 


Ees. 

No. 

School, 

Aver- 

age 

Attend- 

ance. 

Eeg. 

No. 

School. 

Aver- 

age 

Attend- 

ance. 


Tipperary, 




Tyrone — con. 







2081 

Knocknagor, 


26 

35G 

Sfc. Joseph’s Convent, . . 

04 

2126 

GlcncuU. 

B. 

20 

390 

Carrick-on-Suir Convent, 

30 

2143 

Grannan, 


50 

721 

Morton Street Convent, 

20 





1713 

Bishopswood, 


21 





1856 

Lorrha, . . 

B. 

16 


WaTERIi’OUP. 



2132 

Clonmel Savings Banlc, . . 

20 





2211 

Cloneyliarp, 

B. 

30 

2111 

St. ih’igitl s. 

G. 

89 





2112 

Cti[jptK|uin Convent, 


18 





2195 

Bmlcavour, 

B. 

18 


Tyrone. 












Westmeath. 



109 

Loy, 


22 

573 

LUimnuafTroy, 

B. 

15 

165 

Dunnamore, 

B. 

22 

819 

Stroainstowii, 

13. 

14 

274 

Recai’son, 

B. 

10 

2171 

Ballimitld, 

B. 


764 

Crock, 

B. 

18 





983 

Pomeroy, 

Mxcl. 

18 





1241 

AtiRher (1), 


19 


WlCXFOJtP. 



1358 

TuUyrush, 

B. 

12 





1634 

Baliinagarragh, . . 


41 

386 

Kingslantl, 


13 

1758 

Trillick, . . 

Mxd. 

20 

2079 

Duncormick, 


42 

1899 

Trummery, 

B. 

25 

2117 

Gianhriaii, 


18- 

1900 

Dromore, 

B. 

36 





1914 

Golan, 

Jlxd. 

26 





1970 

Letteree, 

B. 

26 


Wicklow. 



2042 

Roscor, . . 

B. 

20 





2043 

Drumharvey, 

i 

B. 

19 

2202 

Coolfancy, 


33 
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Equipment Grants. 63 

Science Equipment Grants made in financial \-eai' 1908-9. 


Roll School. 

No. 

Amount. 

Co. Antbui. 



£ 3 . d . 

15231 Cross, . 

7 10 0 

12376 IMiUbrook, 

7 10 0 

14789 Agnew Memorial, . 

7 10 0 

8087 Teeshan, 

7 10 0 

2721 Longstone, 

7 10 0 

12761 Frocess,. 

7 10 0 

18 Palentino, 

7 10 0 

15746 DonegallRoad, 

10 0 0 

15891 Larne Pari. 

9 0 0 

2456 Larne Girls’, . 

7 10 0 

2454 Larne Boys’, . 

7 10 0 

15838 Largymore, . 

10 0 0 

2984 Kilmoyle, 

7 10 0 

8 Crebilly, 

7 10 0 

Armagh. 


10939 aiall Boys’, 

7 10 0 

10306 Mulladry, 

5 0 0 

10187 Ardress, 

7 10 0 

4960 Poyntzpass, B., 

7 10 0 

12365 St. Patrick’s, B., 

9 0 0 

101 Armagh Boys’, 

7 10 0 

Cavan. 


14927 Keeny Boys’, 

7 10 0 

Donegal. 


8963 Castledn (2,) . 

7 10 0 

5004 Dunfanaghy, . 

7 10 0 

Down. 


9290 Ballinahinch 

7 10 0 

(Church Street). 


5996 Ballyvicknaeally, 

7 10 0 


Roll School. 

No. 


Cl.\ke. 

12557 Kilnaboy, 

15302 Kildysart Girls’, 

COKK. 

3872 BallincoUig, G., 

14813 Rosscarbery Conv., 
9161 Bantry Convent, 

4186 Berrings, 

7745 ICilbonane, 

Khhey. 

6970 Sismilebridge, 

Limerick. 
15581 Bruff, . 

Tipper.vrt. 

Nil. 

Waterford. 

NU. 

Carlow. 

4077 Grange, 

Doblin. 

11832 Mt. Anville Convent 
7883 Clondalkin Convent, 
11569 Townsend-st. Conv. 
6979 Inchicore Model, G. 
11907 K-ingstown, G. (2), . 

Ejldare. 

784 Rathangan Boys* . 


Amount. 


£ s. d. 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 


7 10 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 


9 0 0 


7 10 0 


7 10 0 


9 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 


7 10 0 


Bebmanahit. 

15920 Jones Memorial . 6 0 0 


KtLKE2C2?Y. 

Nil. 


Lostd onderry. 
13293 Killowen, 

2363 Castleroe, 

8609 Collins, . 

MONAaHAN. 

8015 Sreenty, 

Tyrone. 

10205 Strangmore, • 

8438 Castlederg Edwards, 
14953 Becarson, • 

16203 Drumlea, 

12517 Drumclamph, . 


9 0 0 
7 10 0 
5 0 0 


7 10 0 


5 0 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
5 0 0 
7 10 0 


King’s. 

1562 Edenderry Convent, |] 

Longford. 

Nil. 

Loute. 

NH. 

SIeath. 

Nil. 

Queen’s. 
11321 Tolerton, 


7 10 0 
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Science Equipment Grants made in financial year 1908-9. — con. 


Roll School. 

No. 

Amount. 

Roll School. 

No. 

Amount. 

WESTaiEATH. 


Leitrim. 



£ s. d. 


£ 8. d. 

1731 Ballinacargy, B., 

7 10 0 

NU. 


Wesitord . 






Mayo. 


12831 Horeswoocl, 

7 10 0 





12520 Newtown Browne,B. 

7 10 0 

WlCELOW. 




Nil. 


Roscommon. 


Gaevvay. 


12527 Mount Delvin, 

7 10 0 


7 10 } 

6G82 Greaghcarra, . 

7 10 0 

16772 Newcastle GirW, 


12503 Kingsland, 

7 10 0 

13019 Creagh, 

7 10 0 

123S7 Granlahan Monast’y. 

7 10 0 

14334 Brackernagh, ' 

5 0 0 



13171 Clonfert, 

7 10 0 



13439 Oughterard Convent 

, 10 0 0 

Sligo. 


14378 Kilconnell, G., 

7 10 0 



14377 do., B., 

7 10 0 

Nil. 


14048 Headford Convent, 

7 10 0 



14159 St. Joseph’s Conven 

t 9 0 0 
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Statistics of the National School Teachers’ (Ireland) Pension 
!Fund, under tlio Act 42 & 43 Viet., cap. 74, for Jie Yeai 
ended 31st December, 1908, as furnished by the Teachers 
Pension Office, Dublin Castle. 

1. The tu-enty-nintli year of the operation of the Act ended on 
the 31st December, 1908. 


2. The fluctuation of numbers on the Pension List under the 
Act was as follow's ; 





MEN'. 




WOMEK. 














Total 












both 


3rd 

Clas.s. 

2nd 

Class. 

1 

Class. 

H 

Class. 

Total. 

3rd 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

IS 

Class. 

11 

Class. 

Total. 

Sexes. 


2,375 

1,819 

1,SS8 

150 

5,732 

4,338 

1,436 

872 

130 

6,826 

12,5.58 

Slst December, 1907 





179 

64 

15 

372 



_ 


551 

FLr^t aupointert in 1908 







_ 

107 

171 

lle-ap^iiited, 1008, . 
Bp.caine Principal 

50 

14 

g 

1 

_ 


13 

4 

- 

17 

32 












6 

Became Assistant 


— 

“ 


* 

* 






Teacher. 1908. 


25 

38 


70 





51 

, 121 



7 






1 

Depresseil, 1908, 



” 









1 2,608 

1 1,866 

1,438 ' 

158 

1 6,065 

4,807 

1,521 

i 

907 

140 

7,375 

13,44 

Removed from Xist on 

31 

23 

3 

7 

60 

36 

38 

14 

7 

95 

1 164 

account of fi^je or re- 












ceipt of Pension. 
Quitted the Service, 

134 

24 

21 

1 

ISO 

261 

28 

6 


295 

475 

1008. 

25 

38 

7 

- 

70 

15 

10 

17 

25 

10 

- 

51 

17 

121 

32 

Became Principal, 


— 

“■ 












, 



_ 



2 

6 

Became As.»istant, 

— 

4 

•* 


■* 







Teacher, 1908, 





, 




_ 

— 

1 

Depressed, 1008, 
Died, 1908, 

17 

13 

2 

- 

32 

11 

8 

6 

3 

28 

60 

Remained on Books 
31st December, 1908. 

2,386 

1,784 

1.S94 

150 

5,694 

4,466 

1,420 

871 

130 

6,887 

12,581 


(3 ) The Model School Teachers who hare availed themselves 
of the supplemental priffileges conferred under Eule 21 are as 


follows : — 


Oil the Books Slat December, 1B07, . 

lie-appointed, 1D08, - * • • • - ‘ 

Total, . • 1 . ; 

Removed from Bstabliahment on account oi 4ge ox 
on receipt of Bension in 1908, . . . • 

Died in 1908. . • • 

Resigned or Dismissed, 1908, . . • ■ 

On the Books, 31st December, 1908, . 


SuppUmentdl /vwsiott* .* 

Amount payable on Slst December, 1907, 



Ceas^ in 

Amount payable S3 si December, 1908, . 


Men. 

tv omen. 

Total. 

41 

45 

86 

41 

45 

86' 

1 

2 

3 

1 



1 

1 

1 

2 

38 

42 

80 

£ t. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

586 17 10 
32 0 0 

1.350 17 11 
58 5 8 

1,937 15 9 
90 5 8 

S2 0 0 

116 11 0 

148 11 0 

586 17 10 

1,292 12 7 

1,879 10 5 
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The “ Reid " Bequest. 


(1.) The “ Reid ” Bequest. 

In accordance with one of the provisions of tlie Reid Bequest 
Scheme for the advancement of education in the Comity Kerry, 
the Commissioners of National Education, having considered the 
answering at the annual examinations of 1908 of the monitors 
employed in the National Schools of that county, awarded prizes 
as follows : — 


Monitors Examiked upon Fifth Yeah Pkogeamme. 


Roll No. and School. 

Name~o£ Monitor. 

Prize. 

9302 Glenflesk, 

Roger Donogluio, . 

£ 

25 

12412 liillcenagh, 

Michael Moriarty, . 

22 

6970 Sixmilebridge, 

Patrick Moynihan, • 

20 

1793 Killarney Monastery, 

Jeremiah Mangan, . 

18 

7446 Morley’a Bridge, 

John Hickey, 

16 

6517 Moharees, 

Maurice Spillane, 

14 


Monitors Examined upon Third Year Prooramme. 


Roll No. and School. 

Name of Monitor. 

Prize 



£ 

14797 Kilsarcon Boys’, . . 

Edmond Murphy, . 

20 

10536 Liselton Boys’, 

Michael J. Dillon, . 

18 

6168 Cirraghbeg Boys’, . 

William ScuUey, 

16 

6517 Meharees, . • 

Denis Cournane, . 

14 

9422 Spa 

James Walsh,. . . 

12 

636 Caherciveen Boys, . 

Daniel Mangan, 

10 
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(3) List of King’s Scholars wlio passed their Final 

Examination in July, 1908, and qualified for Cejtificateb of 
Gompeteiioy in Irish, and to whom Prizes of £o each liaie 
been awarded. 


The Training College- are indicated thus 
"llarlborouRh-sfcreeb’' (Dublin). j “ De U SaUc 

St P. ‘ St. Patrick's” (DmmoOTdra'. st.i 

O.L.M. “ Our Lady of Mercy (Blaokrock). I M.I. 


JVC HI canu (Waterford). 

“ St. aiary's ” (Be ta t). . 

“ Mary Immaculate ' (Llraerickl. 



Cork, 

Limerick, 

Kerry, 

Westmeath, . 

Donegal, 

Monaghan, 

Cork, 

Donegal, 

Roscommon, 

Galway, 

Limerick, 

Cork, 

Donegal, 

Waterford, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Monaghan, 

King’s, 

Galway, 

Cork, 

TjTone, 

Kerry, 

Tyrone, 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

-^trim, 

Donegal, 

DoAvn, 

Limerick, 


1272 

6508 

3231 

14025 

7722 

11315 

13211 
4738 
12917 
12250 
10107 
3548 
15241 
12087 
612 1 
10299 I 
391 
7949 
6319 
12229 
2316 
.13796 

14508 

2821 

13683 

3076 

10253 

9820 


Glandore Boys’, 
Macroom (2) Boys’, . . 
Glin Boys’, 

Rockfield Boys’, 

St. Peter’s Convent, . . 
Meenbanad, . . 
CarrickmaorossCon.Intr 
Ballingeary Girls’, 
Roshine, 

G reaghnaf arna, 

Tuam (2) Convent, . . 
Mt. Collins Boys’, 
Laharn, 

Teelin, 

Dvingarvan Convent, 
Midleton Convent, . • 
Listowel (2) Boys’, .. 
Monaghan Convent, . . 
Parsonstown Model, . . 
Dooms, • • ^ • 

Drimo league Boys’, • • 
Dromore Boys’, 
Kilmakerrin Girls’, . 
Omagh Christian, 
Cappagh Boys’, • 
Ballinamore Con. Intt 
St. Patrick’s Girls’, . 
Coguish, 

Mt. St. Patrick’s Conv 
Ballygran Boys’, 


Daniel J. McCarthy, 
William Murphy, 
Michael J- King, 

John O’Sullivan, 
Mary J. Keary, 

James O’Donnell, 
Mary Curtis, . . 
Susan Aherne, 
Murray O’Doherty, 

! Daniel O'Rourke, 

' Delia K. Treacy, 
Maurice Lyons, 

Mary Lucy, . . 
Francis Cassidy, 
Brigid Condon, 
Johanna Twomoy, 
James J. Hayes, 
Teresa Owens, 
JohnRynn, .. 
Patrick J. Fallon, 
John O’Sullivan, 
James J. McElliolm, 
Ellie M. Lynch, 
Francis McVeigh, 
Peter F. Lyons, 
Brigid Armstrong, 
Mary C. Conway, 
Patrick McShane, 
Eva M. Walshe, 
Daniel J. Quill, 


D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

C. N.E 
St. M. 

D. L.S. 
O.L.M. 
M.I. 
D.L.S. 
D.L.S. 
St. M. 
D.L.S. 
St. M. 
St. P. 
St. M. 
St. M. 
St. P. 
St. M. 

C. N.E. 
St. P. 
St. P. 

D. L.S. 
M.I. 
D.L.S. 
D.L.S. 
St. M. 
St. M. 
St. P. 
St. M. 
D.L.S. 


List of additional King’s Sohoxars 

Examination in July, 1908, and quahfied for Certihoates 

patency in Irish. 


Year's 

Com- 


Cork, 

Galw’ay, 

Tipperary, 

Meath, 

Louth, 

Glare, . . 

Dublin, 

Kerry, 

Roscommon, 

I-outh, 

Donegal, 



Inchigeela Boys’, 
Sylane, 

Clonmel Presn.Convt 
Trim Model, . . 
Dundalk Convent, 
Rathbane Boys’, 
Baggot St. Prepy., 
Lohat Boys’, . • 

St. Patrick’s Girls , 
Dundalk Convent, 
Tiernasligo G., 


Patrick Twohig, 
Bridget Forde, 

Brigid Britton, 
Timothy Lyne, 

Ellen T. Keough, 
Michael McGrath,' 
Mary Burke, . . 
Bar'loara E. O’Sullivan, 
Helena Moran, 
Margaret Gibbons, 
Mary McDaid, 


St. P. 
St. M. 
M.I. 
C.N.E. 
St. M. 
St. P. 
O.L.M. 
O.L.M. 
St. M. 
St. M. 
St. n. 
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CarlisU and Blahe Premiums. 

(2.) Carlisle and Blake Pkemiums. 


The Carlisle and Blake Premium Fund. 

1. The Commissioners of National Education are empowered to 
allocate to the teachers of ordinary National schools the interest 
aooruing from certain funds at their disposal in premiums, to 
be called “ The Carlisle and Blake Premiums.” Teachers of 
Model Schools, Convent Schools, or other special schools, are not 
eligible for these premiums. 

2. The interest from the accumulated funds available for pre- 
miums is distributed in premiums of £5 each — one for the most 
deserving principai teacher in each of the oircuits every year, 
upon the following conditions: — 

(a.) that the average atteudanoe and tho regularity of the 
attendance of tho pupils is satisfactory; 

(!).) that a fair proportion of the pupils have passed in the 
higher standards. 

(c.) that, if a boys’ or mi-vod school, taught by a master in a 
rural district, the elements of tho sciences underlying 
agriculture are fairly taught to the bo 3 'S of the senior 
standards; and, it a girls’ school (rural or towui), 
needlework is carefully attended to. 
id.) that the state of the school lias been reported during tho 
lirevioiis tivo years as satisfactory in respect of effi- 
oieiicy, moral tone, order, olean]ine.ss, discipline, 
school accounts, supply of requisites, and observance 
of the Commissioners’ rules. 

3. No teacher is eligible for a premium more frequently than 
once in five years. 


Carlisle ahd Bi ae e Pbemilms for the year ended 31st December, 1908. 


Circuit. 

Roll. No 

Name of School 

Teacher. 

1. Donegal, 

16066 

Academy, 

John Millen. 

2. Londonderry, 

11972 

Cockhill Girls’, 

Mrs. Marion Fleming 

3. Ballymena, . 

12987 

Kilbride .... 

Thos. McCartney 

4. Omagh, 

8331 

Moy(2), .... 

Robt. A. Johnston 

5. Enniskillen, 

2744 

Leehary, 

Miss M. Gray 

6. Armagh, 

5502 

Blackstaff, 

Jas. Dolan 

7. Belfast (1), 

10296 

Dromoro Pari,, 

David G. Loughrey 

8 Do. (2) 

2548 

Mt. Pottinger (2) Girls’, 

Mrs. M. McBratney 

9. Dundalk 

11072 

St. Peter ’s, . 

John Hamilton 

10. Sligo, . 

15217 

Ardlceerin 

Joseph O’Hanlon 

11. Dublin (1), . 

9705 

St. Patrick’s, Girls’, . 

Miss Kate O’Coimor 

12. Do, (2), . 

6255 

Haddington Rd,. 

Jeremiah Allon 

13. Castlebar, . 

13634 

Lisduff, Girls’, 

Mrs. Brigid Egan 

14. Galway, 

13378 

Spiddal Boys’,. 

Peter Greany 

15. Athlone, 

14366 

Lisnaskea, 

Patripk Golden 

iU. Jfortarliiigton, 

1316 

Kilbeggan, Boys’, 

Jas. A. Fallon 

17. Limerick, 

7959 

Kilmeedy, Girls’, 

Mias Kate Millar 

18. Clonmel, 

5881 

Murroe, Girls’,. 

Miss Agnes Byron 

19. Waterford, . 

798 

Graigue, Boys’, 

Eugene Doyle 

20. Kerry, 

4462 

O’Dorney, Girls’, 

Mrs. M. A. Griffin 

21. Cork (1), . 

4766 

Glantane, Boys’, 

Denis O’Callaghan 

22. Do. (2), . 

13126 

Darara, Girls’, 

Mrs. Mary Holland 
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CoMPULSoav Education. 


IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892. 


(a.'i Places in which School Attend.vnce Co.usiittees existed 
on 3tst December, 1908. 


I Name of Urban District.' Name of Rural District. 


Antrim, 


. I Ballymena, 

. [ Ballymoney, 

I Carriekfergns, 
j Lame, 
Lisburn, . 

I Poi'trush, . 


Antrim & Down, 
Armagh, 


Carlow, 


Clare, 


Cork, 


Donegal, 


Belfast Co. Borough, 

Lurgan, . 
Portadown, 
Tandragee, 


Carlow, 

Tullow.t 


Belturbet, 

Cavan, 

Cootehill, 

Ennis, 

Kilrush, 


Clonakiifcy, 
Fermoy, . 

I Kinaalo, . 
j Midleton, . 
j Queensto^vn, 

I Cork Co. Borough, 

: Baliyshannon,* . 

! Letterkeuny,* . 


Aghalee (Lvirgan No. H). 
Antrim. 

Ballycastle. 

Ballymena. 

^ Ballymoney. 

Belfast. 

: Larne, 
i Lisburn. 


; Armagh. 

! Lurgan -.—Lurgan Division. 

Portadown Division. 

' Newry No. 2. 

Tandragee (Banbridgo No. 2). 
Carlow Bagenalstown Divia’n 
Ballon Division, 
j Borris Division 

• Tinryland Division. 


Corofln. 

Killadysert. 

ICilrush. 


• Dnnfauaghy. 

; Londonderry No. 
i Strabane No. 2. 


* In this case the provisions of the Act were a,,,!- 

t In this case no inlormBliou was rooeived fiom the soerttarj 
mitlee as to tUo working of the -Act. 
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Compulsory Education. 


(a.) Places in \riiioli School Attendance Committees existed 
on 31st December, 1908 — continued. 


County. 

Name of Urban District. 

Name of Rural District. 

Down, 

Banbridge, 

Banbridge : — Annaclone Divis. 


Bangor, 

,, Banbridge Divis. 

>> • ■ 

Donaghadee, 

,, Dromore Division. 

»» • • 

Downpatrick, 

,, IMoneyslane Divis. 


Drorrjore, . 

Caetleroagh (Belfast No. 2). 


Holywood, 

Downpatrieic : — Bally nahinch 
Division. 


Newcastle, 

,, Downpatrick 

Division. 


Newry, 

„ Killyleagh Div. 


Nowtownards, . 

„ Portaferry Div. 

>» 

Warrenpoint, 

Hillsborough (Lisburn No. 2). 

*» 

— 

Kilkeol. 

.. 

— 

Moira (Uu-gan No. 2) : — War- 
ingatnwn Division. 

it 

— 

,, ^loira „ 

it • • 

— 

Newry No. 1 . 

.. 

— 

Ne%vto>vnards. 

Dublin, 

Blaclu’ock, 

Balrothcry : — Balbriggan Div. 

»> 

Dalkey, 

„ Garristown Div. 


Killiney and Ballybrack 

,, Malaliido Division 

»» 

Kingstown, 

Celbridgo No. 2. 

SI 

Pembroke, 

North Dublin. 

li 

Ratliminea and Rathgar 

Rathdown No. 1. 

" 

Dublin (Co. Borough) : 
Clontarf Division. 

South Dublin. 

„ 

„ Drumcondra, 

&c., Division. 



„ 

„ New Kil- 

mainhani Division. 

— 

it 

„ North West 

Division. 

— 

„ 

„ North East 

Division. 

— 

„ 

„ South West 

Division. 



it 

„ South East 

Division. 


Fermanagh, . 

Enniskillen, 

Enniskillen. 

it 

— 

Irvinestown. 

li 



Lisnaskea : — East side. 

„ 

— 

„ West side. 

Gahvay, 

Ballinasloe, 

Clifdon. 


Galway, 

Loughrea. 

it 

— 

Oughterard. 

li • 


Tuam. 
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(a I PL 4 .CES ill iv-hicli School Attendance Committees existed 
on 31st December, 1908— continued. 


Go\mty. 


Kerry, 


Kildare, 


Kilkenny, 

King’s, 


Limerick, 


Londonderry 


Longford, 


j Kaine of Urban District. 


Killarney, 
! Tralee, 


Athy, 

Naas, 


I Newbridge, 


Kilkenny, 


Birr, 

Tullamore,’*' 


Coleraine, 
Limavady, 
Londonderry Co. 

Borough. 
Granard, . 

Longford, 


Name of Rural District. 


Caherciveen. 

Dingle. 

Kenmare. 

Killarney, 

Listowel. 

Tralee. 


Athy : 


Limerick Co. Borough, 


-Athy Dispensary Dist. 
Castledermot Dispen- 
sary District. 

„ Bontstown Dispensai'y 

District. 

„ Monasterevan Dispen- 

sary District. 
Baltinglass No. 3. 

CelbridgeNo. 1. 

Edenderry No. 2. 

Naas No. 1 : — Clane Division. 

„ Kildare Division. 

„ Naas Division. 

Castleeomer. 

Birr No. 1. : — Banagher Divis. 

„ Birr Division. 

„ Ferbane Division. 

Roscrea No. 2. 

Groom. 

Glin (ListowelNo. 2). 

Kilmallock No. 1. 

Limerick No. 1. 

Mitehelstown No. 2. 

Newcastle. 

Rathkeale. 

Tipperary No. 2. 

Coleraine. 

Limavady. 

Magherafelt. 

Ballynmlion Abbeyslirule 

Dispensary. 
„ Ballymahon 

Dispensary. 


I Granard. 

1 Longford : 


-Drumlish Division, 
Killashee Division. 
Longford Division. 


ri^thiacasa'the provisions of the Act ivore not enforced. 
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Compulsory Education. 


(a.) Places in wliicli School Attendanob Committees existed 
on 31st December, 1908 — continued. 


Louth, 


County. 


. Name of Urban District. 


Name of Rural District. 


Drogheda, . 
Dundalk. . 


Ardoe No. 1. 

Dundalk. 

Louth (Drogheda No. i). 


Monaghan, 


Clones, 


Queen’s, 

Tipperary, 


Tyrone, 


Waterford, 


Westmeath, 

Wexford, 


Wicklow, 


Mountmellick, 


Carrick-on-Suir, 

Cashel, 

Clonmel, . 
Nenagh, 
Templemoro, 
Thurles, . 
Tipperary, 


Birr No. 2. 

BorrisoUano. 

Nenagh. 

RoHcroa Ni). I . 
vSliovardagh. 

Thurles. 

Cashol : — Cashel Division. 

„ Bethard Division. 

„ Killenaulo Diviskm. 

„ Kilpatrick Division. 


Aughnacloy, 
Cookstown, 
Omagh, 
Strabane, - 


Dungai’van, 

Lismore, . 

Waterford Co. Borough 

Athlone, . 

Enniscorthy, 

Gorey, 

New Ross, 

Wexford, . 

Bray, 

Wicklow, . 


Cloghor Aughnacloy Dispen- 

sary District 

„ Ballygawley Dispen- 

sary District. 

„ Clogher Dispensary 

District. 

,, Fivemiletown Dis- 

pensary District. 

Cookstown. 

Dungamion : — ^No. 1 . Division. 

,, No. 2 Division. 

Strabana No. 1 Humbridgo 

Division. 

„ Newtownstew- 

art Division. 

„ Dunanianagh 

Division. 


Enniscorthy. 
Now Ross. 


Baltinglass No. 1 : — Dunlavin 
Division. 

Naas No. 2. 

Rathdown No. 2. 

Rathdrum — Newcastle Dis- 
pensary. 
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( b ) Urban Areas in wliicli School Attendance Cotmittees 
existed on 31st December, 1908, together with the Percentage 
of the Average Daily Attendance of Pupils to the Average 
No. of Pupils on Rolls. 


Kame of Urban Artii. 

Percent- 
age of 
Average 
Daily At- 
lendance 
f Pupils 
to Aver- 
age Ko. 
of Pupils 
jn.BoUs. 

I 

r 

t 

yame of Urban Aroa. c 

0 

0 

ercent- 
igc of 
verage 
ally At- 
“ndance 
f Puiiils 
0 Aver- 
ge No. 
f Pniiik 
n Kollf. 

Carlow, , . . • 

Holywoodj Co. Down, 

Dalkey, . . . • 

Banbridge, 

Birr, . . • • 

Donaghadee, 

Carriek-on-Suir, 

Kingstown, 

Queenstown, 

Carrickfergus, . 
Londonderry, 

Bangor, . . 

Lismore, . . . • 

Dundalk, . 

Mountnielliek, . 

Athlone, . 

Kew’bridge, 

Drogheda, . 

Aughnacloy. 

Blaekrock, 

Cashel, 

Ballymena, 

Larne, 

Cookstown, 

Kilkenny, 

Lisburn, . 

KUliney and Ballybrack, 
Templemore, 

Naas, 

Coleraine, 

Midleton, • 

Tullow, . . • 

Killarney, 

Kilrush, . 

Dublin, 

Thurles, • - • 

Clonakilty,. 

Portrush, . 

Strabane, 

Ballymoney, 

Letterkenny, 

Belfast, 

86-0 

80-2 

79-7 

79-3 

79-2 

78-9 

78-8 

78-3 

78-2 

78-1 

77-7 

77-7 

77-6 

77-6 

77-4 

77-4 

77-4 

77-2 

76*9 

76-7 

76-7 

76*7 

76-3 

76-2 

76-0 

76-9 

75- 9 

76- 7 
76-7 

75- 7 

76- 7 
75*7 
76-5 
75-1 
75-1 
75-0 
74-9 
74-7 
74-6 
74-3 
74-2 
74-0 

Pembroke, 

Limavady, 

Nenagh, . . . • 

Downpatrick, 

Ballinasloe, 

Rathmines.and Rathgar, . 
Clones, . . • ■ 

Newtowmards, . 

Wexford, . • • • 

Dungarvan, 

Omagh, . • • • 

Lurgan, . • • • 

Longford, , . • ■ 

TuUamore, 

Clonmel, . . • • 

■pVairenpoint, 

Portadown, 

Granard, . . • • 

Dromore, . • • • 

Limerick, . . • • 

Galway, . . • • 

Belturbet, 

Cootehill, . . - ? 

New Ross, . - • 

Newcastle co. Down, . 

Gorey 

Waterford, 

Tandragee, 

Tipperary, , • • 

Kinsale, . . ■ • 

Cork, . . . • 

Enniseorthy, 

Fermoy, . . • • 

Ballyshannon, . 

Bray, , . . • 

Newry, . . • • 

Ennis, , . • • 

Wicklow, , . . • 

Enniskillen, 

Athy, . . • ■ 

Cavan, , . - • 

Tralee, . . - • 

74-0 
73-9 
73-9 
73-8 
73-6 
73-6 
73-5 
73-3 
73-3 
72-9 
72-8 
72-6 
72-6 
72*6 
72-5 
72-4 
72-3 
72-0 
71-9 
71-8 
71-7 
71*7 
71-7 
71-2 
71-0 
70-8 
70-6 
70*5 
70-2 
70-0 
70-0 
69-4 
69-3 
G9-3 
1 69-1 
68-8 
' 68*6 
68-4 
68-2 
6C-0 
65«4 
65*3 

i 
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00 CompuUory Education, 

(c.) Rubal Districts in which School Attendance Committees 
existed on the 31st December, 1908, together with the Per- 
centage of the Average Daily Attendance of Pupils to tha 
Average No. of Pupils on Rolls. 


Jl'ameof Rural District. 

i 

Percent- 
age of 
Average 
Daily At- 
tendance 
of Pupils 
to Aver- 
age No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Name of Rtmil District. 

Percent- 
age of 
Average 
Daily At- 
t>endance 
of Pupils 
to Aver- 
age No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Newtownards, . 

78-3 

Tipperary No. 2, 

69-9 

Celbridge No. 2, 

77-9 

Irvinostown, 

69-8 

Carlow, .... 

77-5 

Londonderry No. 2, . 

69-7 

North Dublin, . 

76-7 

Dungannon, 

69-7 

Rathdown No. 1. 

76-7 

Borrisoknne, 

69'4 

Balrothery, 

76-4 

Newry No. 2, ' . 

69-3 

Kilmallock No. 1, 

75*9 

Corofin, .... 

69-3 

Naas No. 2, . . . 

75-4 

Lurgan, .... 

09-3 

Ballymena, 

74*6 

Rathkeale, 

69-2 

Cnstlecomor, 

74-5 

Dundalk, .... 

69-1 

Belfast, .... 

74-4 

Banbridge, 

69-0 

Moira, .... 

74-0 

GUn, .... 

68-8 

Dingle, .... 

74-0 

Cashel, .... 

()8-8 

Drogheda No. 1, 

74-0 

Tandragee, 

68-8 

Antrim, .... 

73-5 

New Ross No. 1, 

68-6 

Castlereagh, 

73-2 

Ballycastle, 

68-4 

Larne, .... 

72-7 

Nenagh, .... 

68-2 

South Dublin, . 

72-6 

Kenmare, 

68*i 

Lisburn, .... 

72-6 

Cookstown, 

08-1 

Edenderry No. 2, 

72-5 

Lisnaskea, 

68-0 

Roscrea No. 2, . 

72-4 

Roscrea No. 1, . 

67-9 

Slievardagh, 

72-2 

Tralee, .... 

67-6 

Killarney, 

72-2 

Aghalee, .... 

f>7-5 

Naas No. 1, . . . 

72-1 

Enniscorthy, 

67-2 

Hillsborough, 

72-0 

Strabane No. 1, 

07-1 

Ballymahon, 

1 72-0 

Strabane No. 2, 

07-1 

Rathdown No. 2, 

7L8 

CUfden, .... 

ti6‘8 

Croom, .... 

! 71-7 

Enniskillen, 

66-5 

Celbridge No. 1, 

' 71-6 

Athy, .... 

60-u 

Caherciveen, 

71-5 

Longford, 

: 66-5 

Birr No. 1, . . . 

' 71-2 

Clogher, .... 

66-4 

Downpatrick, 

: 71-0 

Kilrush, .... 

66-2 

Killadysert, 

. 7L0 

Granard, .... 

; 66-9 

Mitchelstown No. 2, . 

70-9 

Magherafelt, 

05-7 

Thurles, .... 

70-8 

Tuam, . . . • 

65-6 

Armagh, .... 

70-8 

Listow'el No. 1, . 

B5-4 

Birr No. 2, . . . 

70-b 

Rathdrum — Newcastle Disp. 

65-4 

Limerick No. 1, 

70-7 

Limavady, 

65-2 

Coleraine, 

70-5 

Newry No. 1, . 

l>4-5 

Newcastle co, Limerick, . 

1 70-2 

Loughrea, 

B3-8 

Ardee, .... 

; 70-2 

Baltinglass No. 3, 

63-4 

Ballymoney, 

70-1 

Dunfanaghy, 

: Bi-7 

Kllkeel, .... 
Baltinglass (1) Dunlavin Div 

! 70-0 

i 69-9 
! 

Oughterard, 

; (ji-o 

i 
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Coinpiilsorij Ediicnfwn. 

((/.) Urhan Auras in wliuQi Sciioor, Atti-:ni)A-N(,'E CoiiMrrrKKS 
did not exist on the 31st IJecoinber, 19U8, togetlicr with thu 
Perceiitcigc of tlie Average Daily Attendance of I^upils to tlio 
Average No. of Pupils on Bolls. 


1 Percent- 
age of 
, Average 
Daily At- 
tendance 

Xamr of iTbau Am. ^ of Pitpils 

to Aver- 
a^ Xo. 
nf Pupils 
. on Rolls. 

>s.vme of rrbau .irea. 

Percent- 
age of 
.tverage 
Daily At- 
tendance 
of Pupils 
to Aver- 
age Yo. 
of Pupils 
on Kolls. 

.. - -- 

Bager.alstoavn . • • • 

86-0 

Bantry, 

73-8 

Keady, . . • • 

79-3 

Ballyclare, 

73-8 

Roscommou, 

79-2 

Castlebar, • • • j 

73-4 

Carrickmacros^, 

79-1 

Ballybay, . . • • 

72-9 

i’ethard, . 

78-0 

Navan, . . • • 

72-7 

Armagh, . 

78-3 

Bandon, . . • • 

72-6 

Monaghan, . • • j 

78-0 

Castleblayney, . 

72-e 

Kells, . . • • i 

77-9 

Westport, ■ • *1 

72-3 

Trim, . . • • i 

77-6 

Loiighrea, • ■ • | 

72-0 

Newcastle, co, Limerick, 

76-6 

Maryborough, . • • i 

71-6 

C'allan, . . ■ • 

70-6 

Skibberesn, • • • j 

71*4 

Dvmgamion, . • 

75-8 

Edenderry, 

714 

CiiHord, . . . • 

75-3 

Blallow, * - • - 

71-2 




71-0 

Antrim, . . - • 

75-1 

Tuain, . - ♦ • 


Youghal, . . • • 

75-0 

Listowel, . . • * 

70*8 

Boyle, . . ■ • 

74-8 

Ardee, , . • • 

70-8 

Sligo, . . • • 

74-6 

Ratbkeale, » • • 

70-3 

Balbriggaa, 

1 74-6 

Arklo^r, • • * * 

69-S 

Mullingar, . • • 

1 74*6 

Kilkee, , - • * 

, 69-2 

Macroom, . • 

1 

; 74-0 

i 

Ballina, 

' 

.C4-6 


i 

1 

— 


e2 
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68 CompaUory Education. 

(e.) EuitAL Distkicts in which School Attendance Committees 
did not exist on the 31st Docoiiibei’, 1908, together with the 
Percentage of the Average Daily Attejidance of Pupils to the 
Average No. of Pupils on Eolls. 


■ 

Name of Bnral District. 

?ercent- 
ago of 
Average 
Daily At- 
endancc 
of Pupils 
to Aver- 
age No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Name of Rural District. 

Percent- 
age of 
Average 
>aily At- 
iBiulance 
of Pupils 
to Aver- 
age No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Kilbeggan, 

76-9 

Drogheda No. 2, 

70-1 

Edenderry No. 3, 

74-2 

Dungarvan, 

09-8 



Cloneygowan, 

00-8 . 

Youghal, .... 

74-0 

Kinsale, .... 

60d) 

Dimshaughlin, . 

73-0 

Bantry, .... 

G9-6 

Yoiighal (2), 

73-7 



Castletown, 

73-r> 

Cloumol No. 2, . 

09-4 

Lismoro, .... 

73-4 

Waterford No. 2, 

09*3 

Mullingar, 

73-3 



Cork, .... 

72-7 



Skull, .... 

72-5 

Urlingfoi’d No. 1, 

60-2 



Trim, .... 

09-1 

Formoy, .... 

72-5 



Slievemargy, 

72-2 

Waterford No, 1, 

G9-0 

Carrick-on-Suir No. 2, 

72-0 

Baltinglass No. 2, 

G9-0 

Delvin, .... 

72-0 

Diinmanway, 

G8-8 

Charleville ( including the town 

71-9 

Ardeo No, 2, . , . 

68-3 

of Charleville). 




Kilkenny, 

71-9 

Millstreet, 

68-1 

Limerick (2), 

71-9 

Tullamore, 

G8-1 

Skibbereen, 

71-7 

Coole, .... 

68-1 

Ballymore, 

71-7 

Wexford, .... 

G8-0 

Midleton, ..... 

71-6 

Carrick-on-Suir No. i, 

67-9 

Callan, .... 

7D6 

Athlone, .... 

07-9 

Carrick-on-Suir No. 3, 

71-3 

Baltinglass No. 1, 

67-6 

Clogheen (including the town 

71-3 

(excluding Dunlavin Div.). 


of Caher). 


Abbeyleix, 

67*5 

Oldcastle, 

71-3 



Mallow, .... 

71-2 

Kanturk, .... 

67-4 



Tulla, .... 

67*4 

Clonaldlty, 

71-2 



Clonmel, .... 

71-0 

Kilmacthomas, . 

67-0 

Tipperary No. 1, 

71-0 

Maoroom, 

67'0 

Navan, ..... 

70-9 

Ennis, .... 

67-0 



Trillick 

66-8 

Thomastown, 

70-7 



Athy No. 2, . . , 

70-6 

Crossmaglen, . . • 

66-7 

Idrone, .... 

70*5 

Scariff, .... 

66*6 

Bandon, .... 

70-2 
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(6.) Eueal Disteiots in which School Attendance Committees 
did not exist on the 31st December, 1908, together with the 
Percentage of the Average Daily Attendance of Pupils to the 
Average No. of Pupils on Eolls — continued. 


J»ame of Rural Diatriet. 

Percent- 
age of 
ji.verage 
[laily At- 
rfsndance 
of Pupils 
to Aver- 
age No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 

Gortnahoe, 

06-4 

Edenderry, No. 1, 

66-3 

Mountmellick, . 

06-2 

Ballyvaughau, . 

66-2 

Ennisfcymon, 

65-8 

Gort, .... 

65-7 

Oldcasfclo No. 2, 

65-7 

Sligo, . . ■ • 

65-6 

Kells 

G6-4 

Glenties, .... 

G5-3 

Castlederg, 

65-2 

Porbumna, 

65-1 

Londonderry No. I, . 

65-1 

Cai*rickmacro3S,j 

61-9 

Roscrea No. 3, . 

64-8 

Athlone No. 2, . 

64-8 

Monaghan, 

64-S 

Omagh, . . . • 

64-7 

Inishowen, . 

64-4 

Rabhdmm (excluding Ne-w- 

64-4 

casble Dispensary). 


Clones No. 2, . 

64-3 

Mitoholstown (including the 

64-3 

town of Mitchelsbown). 



Name of Rural RLitrict. 

Percent- 
age of 
Average 
DiulyAt- 
ciKlanco 
of Pupils 
to Aver- 
age No. 
of Piijnls 
on Rolls. 

i 

Bailieborough, . . • ; 

G3-0 

Ida, .... 

63-8 

Claramorris, 

63-8 

Cavan, . •• - • ; 

63-8 

1 

Boyle, . . • -I 

63-7 

CootehillNo. 2, . . • j 

G3-G 

Ballinrobe, 

63-tl 

Castlerea, .... 

03-1 

Carrick-on-Shannon No. 2, . 

62-G 

Glennamaddy, . 

62-5 

Castleblayney, . 

62-5 

MohiU, . . . 

62-4 

Roscommon, 

62-2 

Galway, , . • • 

62-1 

KUlala, . . . • 

62-0 

Westport, 

61-9 

Manorhamilton, 

61-9 

Mountbsllew, 

61-7 

Cootehill No. i, . 

61-5 

Bailinasloe No. 1, 

61-3 

Belleek, . . • 

6M 

MuUaghoran (Grariard No. 2] 

60-8 

Letterkenny, 

60-8 

Enniskillen No. 2, 

GO-0 

Belmullefe, . . ■ • 

60-4 

Milford 

GO-4 


Bawnboy, 

Carrick-on-Shannon No. 1, 

Sbrokestown, 

Sbranorlar, 


Clones No. 1, 
Gorey, 


64-2 

Swineford, 

64-1 

Boyle No. 2, 
Kinlough, 

64-1 

Ballinamore, 

64-0 

Castlebar, 
Dromore West, . 

64-0 

Ballina, 

64-0 

Bailinasloe No. 2, 


GO-3 

GO-2 

59-9 

59--t 

59-3 
, I 69-2 
. I 5B-2 
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Sohoolt attended by both Roman 


Table showing, according to Provinces and Counties, the number 
1908, of 2,575 8 CII 001 .S wliioh were attended 


Peovixces 

AXI* 

Counties. ^ 

Total 
No. of 
ichoojs 

Schools ir 

VDETl B.0M.4N C.\a 
s on the Polls on 

loi.ic’ Tp 
Ust Decc 
Mctll. j 

APHEKS. 1 

nibcr, :i)U8. 

Schools usder 

ed by 
both 
l.C.au(l 
i’rot. 
?lip|l8. 

No. of i 

Pupi 

1 

’iipik 

ijeliools. 

1 

R.C. 

IC.O. 

Pres, i 

1 

Ittiers. 

Totnl. 

choob.r 

B.C, , 

XJr^T^R. 

Antrim, 

Armagli, 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Total, . 

Munstkr. 

Clare, . 

Cork, 

Kerry, 
Limerick, . 
Tipperai*y, . 
Waterford, 

210 

85 

94 

193 
179 
100 
135 

77 

194 

5(i 

3(i 

77 

119 

56 

53 

51 

49 

101 

3,246 

2,615 

4,004 

7,896 

3,590 

2,682 

2,792 

3,256 

5,146 

188 

88 

261 

399 

146 

348 

120 

122 

411 

2,092 

K8 

434 

2J8 

107 

173 

33 

254 

6J 

21 

250 

188 

14 

276 

no 

280 

1,472 

2 

16 

13 

10 

13 

1 

7 

3 

15 

16 
6 

45 

10 

51 

153 

7 

22 

5 

3 
14 
14 

7 

4 
47 

1 

r, 

2 

3 

3,695 

2,772 

4,391 

8,573 

3,944 

3.103 

3,214 

3,488 

5,001 

39,081 

! 

150 ! 
48 i 
15 ’ 
72 i 
116 ■ 
44 j 
80 ! 
27 1 
90 1 

65 L 

242 ■ 

8(i I 

580 1 
547 
307 
538 
141 
688 

1,270 

508 

35.317 

3,710 

33 

181 

81 

()1 

80 

22 

33 

172 

78 

54 

72 

19 

3,476 

14,519 

8,533 

3,788 

5,209 

1,813 

3,567 

14,983 

8,769 

3,929 

5,398 

1,847 

1 

6 

3 

5 

7 

3 

j 

16 

18 

16 

23 

8 

Total, . 

458 

428 

37,338 

1,053 

55 

29 

18 

38,493 

24 

83 

Leinster. 











Carlow, 

24 

20 

1,715 

48 

3 



1,768 

4 

15 

Dublin, 

83 

44 

5,275 

129 

13 



5^417 

31 

116 

Kildare, 

34 

32 

2,806 

76 

10 

_ 

6 

2,988 

2 

7 

Kilkenny, , 

48 

45 

2,784 

105 

1 

_ 


2,890 

2 

ii 

King’s, 

48 

46 

2,807 

195 

0 

4 


3,010 

2 

9 

Longford, . 

32 

29 

2,604 

80 

2 


2 

2,692 

3 

19 

Louth, 

37 

34 

2,735 

76 

23 



2,834 

3 

14 

Meath, 

50 

46 

3,020 

138 


_ 

3 

3,161 

1 


Queen’s, 

38 

36 

2,598 

111 

20 



2,729 

2 

2 

Westmeath, 

44 

43 

3,568 

105 





I 

1 

Wexford, 

50 

44 

3,124 

161 

1 




0 

21 

Wicklow, . 

37 

33 

2,113 

110 

6 

3 

4 

2,236 

4 

33 

Total, . 

625 

452 

35,239 

1,334 

90 

il 

21 

36,695 

61 

244 

Connatjout. 










! 

Galway, 

71 

70 

6.253 

174 

12 


0 


1 

1 

I/eitrim, 

60 

59 

3,862 

180 

8 


o 

4'067 

1 

13 

Mayo, 

7:- 

71 

6,330 

196 

26 




2 

10 

Roscommon, 

4^ 

41 

3,243 

144 

12 



3i399 

3 

28 

Silgo, 

68 

65 

4,107 

181 

6 

- 

- 

4,294 

3 

10 

Total, . 

316 

306 

23,795 

884 

64 

7 

8 

24,758 

10 

61 1 

GRO<?a_^TOTAL, . 

2,575 

1,784 

131,089 

. 5,363 

1,681 

200 

94 

139,02^ 

746 

4,098 
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Caiholia and Protutant Pupilt. ■ 71 


of Pupils of eucli Denomination on the Xiolls uii the 31st December, 
bv both Roman Catuoi.ic and Protestant I'ltils. 


Pr.OTE3TA.KT TEACHERS. 

mi the Rolls on 31st December, 190S. 

I : 

E.C. i Pres. 


Metli. ! Otliera. ! Total, i 

_i. 


j Xo.of 
<r5chools. 


Pupils on the Rolls on 31st DeceinT>ar, 190S. | 
R.C. E.C. ‘ Pres. Meth. j Otliers! Totahj 


PUOViKCES 

AKD 

CorXTIFS. 


I 

1 



i 




1 




ITuster. 

4.U47 1 C 

,263 

559 i 

419 1 

5,463 

4 

2i>3 

394 

406 1 

45 

194 1. 

292 1 .A^ntrim. | 

1..563 1 

.246 

187 1 

103 

3,341 


31 

17 

27 ! 

- 

- i 

75 . Armaph. 

4Gf> ' 

74 

28 

10 

663 

2 

96 

14 

53 

3 

- i 

166 , Cavan. 

965 i 

,317 1 

122 ; 

14 

3,007 

2 

93 

(1 

60 

- 

- ■ 

159 t Donegal. i 

j 3,638 1 

>,486 

393 

359 

0.423 

' 

302 

160 

138 

9 

5 ' 

614 1 Down. 1 

1 1,649 

105 

223 i 

15 

2,299 

3 

85 

116 

- 

13 

2 t 

216; Fermanagh, : 

1 1,467 

>.736 

45 

m 

4,892 

4 ' 

116 

38 

47 

- 1 

~ ; 

201 Londonderry. 

i 523 

588 

6 

12 

1,270 

1 

39 

30 

- 

- 1 

- ■ 

69 Monaghan. \ 

1 1,068 

1,843 

176 ■ 

93 

4,768 

3 1 

181 

70 

100 

- 1 

- 1 

351 1 Tyrone. 

16,885 ■- 

•2,658 

1.739 ! 1,136 1 

46,128 

27 1 1,190 j 

845 

831 

70 

201 is 

143 Total. 1 

1 

1 

j 





! 




1 

i 

Mcmster. 

1 


i 








_ 



Clare. ' 


249 

3 

36 


304 

3 

181 

To 

11 

15 

15 j 

297 1 

Cork. 


109 

6 

_ 


124 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

— ^ 

— 

Kerry. 


119 

8 

12 ' 

IS 

173 

2 

4 

80 

18 

8 

17 ' 

127 ; 

Limerick. | 


140 

2 

22 i 

3 

192 

1 

18 

38 

1 

3 

1 : 

61 [ 

Tioperary. , 


89 

13 

28 1 

8 

141 

- ; 

- 

- 

- 


“ j 

- ! ‘Waterford. | 


097 

32 

93 1 

29 

934 

6 , 

203 

193 

30 

20 

33 j 

485 ! 

1 

Total. j 




1 








1 

: 


Leinster. | 



3 



111 



_ 

_ 

_ 


1 

Carlow. ! 


2,377 

193 

114 

349 

3,149 

8 

1,704 

175 

20 

8 

9 ! 

1.0101 

Dublin. 





1 

59 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



- I 

Kildai*6. 



4 

_ 


02 

1 

55 

7 

_ 

- 

- 

62 j 

Kilkenny. 



4 

_ 

_ 

69 

_ 


_ 

- 

— 

- 


King’s. 


126 

f) 

8 

2 

157 


- 

- 

- 

— 

- 


Longford. 



15 

9 

_ 

81 

_ 


_ 

— 

— 

- 


Louth. 


26 

0 . 

_ 

_ 

30 

3 

241 

46 

- 

- 

- 

287 

Meath. 




_ 

- 

1 49 

_ 



_ 

— 

- 

— 

Qaeen’a. 




10 

4 

117 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

— 

Westmeath. 



17 

12 

2 

289 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

Wexford. 


159 

1 

1 

4 

198 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

Wicklow. 


3,350 

258 

U7 

362 

4,361 

12 

2,000 

228 

20 

i ® 

9 

2,265 

Total. 











i 

1 


CONN.AEGHT. 



5 



29 


_ 


_ 

i " 

_ 

- 

Gal wav. 


34 

( 

1 

_ 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Leitrim. 



7 

_ 

1 - 

60 

_ 

- 

— 

- 


- 

— 

Mayo. 



17 

1 

' 7 

98 

- 

j — 

- 

- 

1 - 

- 

- 

Roscommon. 


76 



1 - 

86 

- 

1 - 

- 

- 

1 - 

“ 

- 

Shgo. 


22C 

35 

3 

1 

326 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 _ 

1 

- 

- 

Total. 


21,15 

2|22,98 

i 

3 1,982 

I 1,S3 

1 51,74 

9 45 

3,399 

1,26 

6 831 

1 104 

243 

5,893 

Gross Total. 
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Schools attended lolelj] by Puiiils of one Denomination. 


Table showing, according to Provinces and Counties, the number 
of Pupils on the .Rolls on Bl.st Dcoeiuber, 1908, of 6,884 
Schools attended solely by Pniiils of one JJenomination. 


Provisoes 


Schools under I 
Homan Catholic 

Schools iiiuhtr 

Protostivut Teachers. 











AND 

Counties. 

y umber 
of 

Number 

No. of 
Pupils, 
all 
H.C. 

No. of 

No. t)f Pupils— all Protestants. j 


Schools. 

of 

Schools. 

Scliools. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Metli. 

Others. 

ToUl. 

j UEaTER. 

Antrim, . 

466 

98 

13,589 

367 

14,848 

24.715 

2,854 

1,034 

44,051 

Armagh, 

180 

09 

6,463 

111 

5,357 

2 222 

078 

213 

8,470 

Cavan, 

171 

122 

7,683 

49 

J.539 

368 

82 

16 

2,005 

Donegal, 

240 

184 

12,825 

56 

1,310 

941 

155 

8 

2,414 

Down, 

321 

69 

7.665 

252 

8,444 

15,69(S 

1,489 

1,698 

27,327 

Fermanagh, 

77 

40 

2,224 

37 

1.386 

80 

!99 

24 

1,689 

Londonderry, . 

L')4 

58 

6,435 

96 

2,941 

4,271 

181 

209 

7,602 

Monaghan, 

104 

67 

5,2(54 

37 

839 

823 

73 

10 

1,745 

Tyrone, . 

164 

72 

5,6(50 

92 

2,885 

1 ,992 

173 

112 

6,162 

Total, 

1,877 

780 

07,808 

1,097 

39,549 

51,108 

5,884 

3,924 

100,405 

Munster. 

Clara, 

227 

220 

15,503 

7 

1 IB 

55 



173 

Cork, 

536 

467 

42,123 

69 

2.354 

106 

191 

100 

2,761 

Kerry, . . 

281 

269 

21,511 

12 

309 

15 

25 

•> 

351 

Limerick, 

197 

190 

17,864 

7 

242 


5 

278 

Tipperary, 

241 

221 

17,540 

20 

493 

22 

29 

8 

552 

Waterford, 

118 

110 

9,305 

8 

213 

20 

8 

21 

262 

Total, 

1,600 

1,477 

123,906 

123 

3.729 

221 

279 

136 

i,3G5 

Leinster. 
Carlow, . 

57 

44 

3,406 

13 

459 



7 

476 

Dublin, . 

248 

174 

37,670 

74 

4,414 

425 

254 

406 

5,499 

Kildare, . 

70 

54 

4,415 

16 

382 


11 

4 

425 

Kilkenny, 

124 

118 

8,680 

6 

196 

13 

13 

222 

King’s, 

74 

62 

4,935 

12 

372 



1 

390 

Longford, 

76 

65 

4,238 

11 

306 

17 

14 

10 

347 

Louth, 

76 

65 

6,009 

11 

357 

124 

20 

-13 

514 

Meath, . 

109 

95 

6,161 

4,256 

14 

296 

23 

3 

325 

Queen’s, . 

79 

60 

19 

Oil 




668 

Westmeath, 

97 

83 

5,005 

14 

336 



4 

364 

Wexford, 

126 

106 

8,985 

20 

.596 

10 


7 

621 

Wicklow, 

92 

57 

4,824 

35 

1,207 

53 

76 

24 

1,360 

Total, 

1,228 

983 

98,584 

245 

9,532 

■ 755 

425 

499 

11,211 

CoNNAtrOHT. 
Galway, . 

345 

336 

20,653 

9 

227 




262 

Leitrim, . 

140 

113 

6,724 

27 

726 




803 


349 

335 

27,644 

14 





362 

Roscommon, 

199 

194 

13,649 






136 

Sligo, 

146 

120 

8,457 

20 

660 

102 

43 


810 

Total, 

1,179 

1,098 

83,027 

81 

2,044 

207 

111 

11 

2,373 

Gross Totai,, . 

5,884 

4,338 

373,326 

1,540 

54,854 

52,291 

6,099 

4,570 

118,414 


tab^e viz — Ballymena Vnirf ^ / a »Tf . xr ® cannot be brought under the headings m tna 
PUDUsontiie folia hn^ ^Antrim) and Newtownstewar Model 0 . (Tyroiiel, with only ProtcBtant 

in Protestant and H.C. teachers : two aciiook. one In Dublin and the other 


rolls, but both under 31.C. teachers. 


only Protestant -pupils c 
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List of Ninety-Six Schools, situated on Islands with I’upils on 
Rolls on 31st December, 1908, and the average daily attend- 
ance for the year 1908. 


County. 

1 

1 

i 

Roll 

No. 

Name of Island 
School. 

Name of Island 
on which situated. 

"o 

u 

S S 
O & 

■ft® 

it 

1= 
2 ® 

Antrim, . i 

9372 

Rathlin Island, 

i 

Rathlin, . . ; 

41 ! 

Donegal, . j 

4739 

Gola Island, . 

Gola, 

40 

Do., . ; 

S164 

Tory Island, . 

Tory 

60 

Do. 

5273 

Owey Island, . 

Owey, . . ■ i 

34 

Do. 

5466 

Rutland Island, 

Rutland, 

21 

Do., 

5899 

Inishfree Island, 

Inishfree, 

52 

Do. 

6571 

Aranmore (1) Island, 

Arran, . 

166 

Do., 

9794 

Innishkeeragh Island 

Innishkeeragh, 

38 


9990 

Inch Island, . 

Inch, 

81 

Do.; . 

10371 

Cruit Island, . 

Cruit, . 

60 

Do., 

11342 

Aranmore (2) Island, 

Arran, . 

158 

Do., 

13362 

Innismean Island, . 

Innismean, 

14 

Do., 

15003 

Innisboffin Island, . 

Innisboffin, 

49 

Do., 

16493 

Inishtrahull Island, 

Inishtrahull, . 

16 

Do., 

15727 

Inishsirrer Island, . 

Inishsirrer, 

20 

Do., 

15813 

Carrickfin Island, . 

Carrick6n, 

27 

Fermanagh, 

7832 

Gubb Island, . 

Gubb, . 

32 

Do., 

8002 

Drumnaghinahan Is. 

Boa, Lough Erne, . 

34 

Do., 

11257 

Innisrooske Island, 

Innisrooske, . 

27 

Clare, 

6049 

Coney Island, 

Coney, • 

10 


12018 

Low Island, . 

Low', 

J.4 

Do., 

14213 

Scattery Island, 

Scattery, 

23 

Do., 

15470 

Islandmore, . 

Islandmore, . 


Do., 

15742 

Horse Island, 

Horse, . 



2281 

Beengarogue, 

Reengarogue, 

29 

Do., 

j 3195 

Haulbowline Island, 

Haulbowline, 


Do., 

; 5868 

Long Island, . 

Long, 

35 

Do., 

[ 7452 

Laurence Cove Boys, 

Bear, 


Do., 

' 7453 

Do., Or. 

Do 

4 1 

Do., 

1 7454 

Ballinakilla, . 

Do., 


Do., 

89IS 

Spike Island, . 

Spike, . - • 

\ 11 

Do., 

13082 

Whiddy Island, 

Wliiddy, 

d6 

Do., 

13138 

Bursey Island, 

Dorsey, 


Do., 

14065 

Sherkin Island, 

Sherkin, 

\ 55 

Do., 

14303 

Cape Clear Boys, 

Clear, . 

1 42 

Do., 

14311 

Po. Girls, . 

Do., . 


. Do., 

15274 

Hare Island, . 

Hare, 

1 


22 

30 

38 

26 

16 

37 

94 

26 

60 

37 

99 

11 

29 
11 
U 
12 

21 

22 

16 

10 

10 

20 

12 

13 

25 

73 

30 
41 
37 
88 
18 
24 
47 
41 
46 
44 
57 
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Lint oj Inland Sclinain. 


County. 

1 

1 

Boll 

Ko. 

Name of Island 
School. 

Name of I.sland 
on which situated 

1 

dumber of pupils on Rolls 
on last day of year. 

e 

”d 

3 

i 

•0 

> 

•< 

Kerry, . ' 

1 

7887 

Knightstown, Boys, 

Valencia, 

75 

59 

Do., 

7888 

Do., Girls, 

Do., 

68 

66 

Do., 

9337 

Blasket Island, 

Blasket, 

50 

44 

Do., 

10721 

Corobog, 

Valencia, 

01 

45 

Do., 

10819 

Ballyhearuoy, Boys, . 

Do., 

41 

31 

Do., 

10820 

Do., Girls, 

Do., 

64 

44 

Westmeath, 

lo868 

Inchmore Island, 

Inchmore, 

18 

15 

Galway, 

11038 

Inishnee Island, 

Inishuoo, 

52 

38 

Do., 

12339 

Iiiishmaino, 

Inishmaino, 

74 

51 

Do.. 

12340 

Killoany, 

Arranmoro, 

86 

47 

Do.. 

12342 

Onaght, . 

;do„ 

79 

61 

Do., 

12367 

Omoy Island, 

Omoy, . 

22 

14 

Do., 

12641 

Armaghvane Island, 

Annaghvaue, . 

30 

20 

Do., 

12826 

Iiinishbarra Island, 

Imiiahbarra, . 

42 

26 

Do., 

12854 

Iimiahinacatreor, 

Inniahmaoatroer, 

23 

13 




Lough Corrib. 

— 

— 

Do., 

13030 

Illaneeragh Island, . 

Illaneeragh, . 

25 

14 

Do., 

13U0 

Mynish Island, 

Mynish, 

60 

37 

Do., 

13322 

Innishear, 

Innishear, 

101 

76 

Do., 

13416 

LettormuUen Island, 

LettermuUen, 

125 

81 

Do., 

13526 

Tiornee, 

Gorumna, 

84 

49 

Do., 

13528 

Drim, 

Do., . 

84 

52 

Do., 

13699 

Lettermoro, . 

Lettermore, 

76 

47 

Do., 

13927 

Innisboffin Boys, 

Innisboffin, 

62 

50 

Do., 

13928 

Do., Girls, 

Do., 

62 

54 

Do.. 

13952 

Letter callow, . 

Lettermoro, . 

50 

29 

Do.. 

14128 

Iriishlacken Island, 

Inishlacken, . 

41 

23 

Do., 

14445 

Innishark Island, 

Innishark 

44 

35 

Do., 

14498 

Dynish Island, 

Dynish, 

20 

12 

Do., 

14532 

Oatquai’ter Boys, 

Arramnore, 

43 

33 

Do., 

14059 

St. Ronan’s Boys, . 

Do., 

48 

39 

Do., 

14660 

Do., Girls, . 

Do., 

98 

74 

Do., 

14724 

Trabane Island, 

Gorumna, 

68 

42 

Do., 

14746 

Mason Island, 

Mason, . 

18 

13 

Do., 

14747 

Feouish Island, 

Feenish, 

27 

15 

Do.. 

14782 

Oatqnarter, Girls, . 

Arranmore, 

105 

68 

Do.. 

15449 

Innishtawer, . 

Innishtravin, . 

20 

15 

Do., 

16518 

Knock Island, 

Gorumna, 

65 

34 

Do., 

15679 

Tawin Island,. 

Tawin, . 

29 

21 

Do., 

15845 

Inishturbot, . 

Turbot . 

25 

18 

Do., 

15846 

Innisturk, 

lunisturk, 

21 

14 
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! 

1 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

■ 

Name of leland 
School. 

Name of Island 
on which situate. 

■s 

c >• 

ii 

|| 

|o 

s 

z 

s 

1 

'3 

•a 

3 

u 

Mayo, 

2307 

Slievemore, 

Achill, . 

66 

50 

Do., 

230S 

Dereens, 

Do 

147 


Do.. 

2309 

Dooega, . 

Do., . 


58 

Do., . . 

8309 

Bunnaciirry, Girls, . 

Do 



Do.. 

8547 

Valley, . 

Do 

s3 


Do., 

9557 

B-ullsmouth Island, 

Do 

63 


Do., 

10935 

Saula, . 

Do 



Do., 

13130 

Btinnacurry Mony, . 

Do 

65 


Do., 

13174 

St. Coluraba’s, 

Inisturk, 



Do., 

13177 

St. Brigid’s, . 

Clare, 

33 


Do., 

13311 

St. Patrick’s . 

Do 



Do., 

13357 

Cullenmore, . 

Cullenmore, - 



Do., 

13384 

Inniskea Island S’th, 

Inniskea, South 



Do., 

13409 

Dooagh Boys, 

Achill, . 

90 


Do., 

13410 

Do., Girls, . 

Do., 


02 

Do., 

14565 

Inniskea Island, N th 

Inniskea, North, 

i 45 


Do., 

15225 

Achillbeg, 

Achillbeg, 




9016 

Coney Island, . 

Coney, . 

i 18 

1 16 

Do., 

15230 

Innismurray Island, 

Innismurray, . 

1 



“l2B«)~'Wt.l7163-9?. 'S. 3. 3. 8. 1,000. 4/'W- C.&Co. (i.i. 
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Ill 

Changes in the PvUles and Regulations of the CoiijnssioNBRS 
of National Education. 

Rules in the Code of 1907-8 which are New, or modified. Rules in the 

modified in the Code for 190S-9. Code of 1908-9. 


51. For appointments of principals or 
assistants in Model schools, candidates 
are invited by advertisement to submit 
their names * * * 


55. The Commissioners earnestly urge 
upon the managers the desirability 

iV * ^ ^ >1: ^ 

,'c.) of having a lavatory, and 
facilities for washing the hands and 
face, combing the hair, &c., where- 
ever possible, but especially in 
schools situated in the poorer 
localities of the country ; 

70. Tho inspectors should report to 
the Coiiunissioners the result of each 
visit, and should furnish accurate in- 
formation as to the observance of the 
Commissioners’ rules, the sanitary con- 
dition of the schooli’oom and premises, 
the proficiency of the pupils, and tho 
discipline, management, aud methods 
of instrviction pursued in the school. 


76. (a.) The following are eligible for 
appointment as principal teachers : — 

# * sH 

(3) fully certificated teachers 
under the English or Scotch Edu- 
cation Department. 

(6.) The following are eligible for 
appointment as assistant teachers : — 
(1) persons eligible for appoint- 
ment as principal teachers. 


76. (c.) Junior assistant mistresses 
* * * They are provisionally 

recognized on passing an examination 
held by the inspector, but for continried 
recognition they must also pass a 
special examination at Easter in the 
year following the year of appointment. 


51. For appointments of principals 
or assistants in Model schools, candi- 
dates are, as a rule, invited by ad- 
vertisement to submit their names 

st= * ♦ 

55. The Commissioners earnestly urge 
upon the managers the desirability 

(c.) of having a lavatory or other 
facilities for washing the hands and 
face, combing the hair, &c., where- 
ever possible, but especially in 
schools situated in the poorer lo- 
calities of the country ; 

70. The inspectors should report to 
the Commi,S3ioners the result of each 
visit, and should furnish accurate in- 
formation as to the observance of the 
Commissioners’ rules, the sanitary con- 
dition of the schoolroom and premises, 
the proficiency of the pupils, and the 
discipline, management, and methods of 
instruction pursued in the school. 
Extracts from these reports are f^ir- 
nished directly to ike teacher for his 
information and guidance. 

76. (a.) The following are eligible for 
appointment as principal teachers : — 
« 

(3) trained certificated teachers imder 
the English or Scotch Education De- 
partment. 

(6.) The following are eligible for 
appointment as assistant teachers : — 

(1) Persons eligible for appoint- 
ment as principal teachers and 
certificated teachers imdcr the English 
or Scotch Education Department. 

76. (c.) Junior assistant mistresses 

* * * * They are provisionally 

recognized on passing an examination 
held by the inspector, but for continued 
recognition they must also pass a 
special examination at Easter in the 
year following the year of appointment. 
Perso-ns who are qualified to act as 
assistants may be recognized as junior 
assistant misiresses without undergoing 
further examination, hut, for permanent 
recognition as junior assistant mis- 
tresses, they must, if they are not already 
qualified in Kindergarten, take steps to 
make themselves proficient in that subject. 

A 2 
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IV 


Rules in tbe Oode of 1907-8 whicli are 
modiHed in the Code for 1808-9. 


Na-w, or modified, RiiIcr in the 
Code of 1908-9. 


83. (c.) The exceptional causes should 
be clearly stated in the manager’s 
return for the second quarter of in- 
sufficient average attendance, and the 
claim for the continuance of aid should 
bo sustained by medical or other 
certificates. 


83. (c.) The exceptional causes should 
be clearly stated in the manager’s 
return for each quarter of insufficient 
average attendance, and the claim for 
the continuance of aid should be sus- 
tained by medical or other certificates. 


84. In a rural school which maintains 
a sufficient average attendance only 
during some months of the year, a 
manager may appoint, with the sanction 
of the Commissioners, a person qualified 
under rule 70 (a) or (&) to act as “ tem- 
porary assistant,” who is paid third 
grade salary for these months. 

90. Teachers xchosc schools have de- 
clined in usefulness and efficiency, or 
who have conducted themselves im- 
properly, may ie admonished, repri- 
manded, fined, depressed, or dismissed. 


84. In a rural school which maintains 
a sufficient average attendance for one 
as.nstant only during some months of the 
year, a manager may appoint, with the 
sanction of the Conuuissionors, a per.son 
qualified under rule 70 (a) or (6) to act as 
“ temporary assistant,” who Is paid 
third grade salary for these months. 


90. (1) Teachers who have declined in 
officioucy, or who have conducted them- 
selves improperly, are dealt with as tlic 
Commissioners determine. 

(2) Before serio-us penal action *> 
tahen against a teacher he is afforded an 
Qpporixmily of forioarding to the Com- 
missioners any statement he may desire 
to submit in his defence. 

(3) 7n no case is a teacher dismissed 
for inefficiency before he has had ample 
opportunity of remedying the defects in 
his inching which have been reported by 
the inspectors. 

(4) In no case is a teacher dismissed 
for inefficiency on the reports of a single 
in.speclor ; before recognition is finally 
withdrawn his worh is tested by means of 
a thorough inspection of the school as a 
whole, and an examination of all the 
standards. This inspection is conducted 
by one of the senior or chief inspectors, 
and in the presence of one of the Com- 
missioners if they think it desirable. 

(6) Should it appear necessary to 
dismiss a teacher for inefficiency, a 
formal statement of the grounds on which 
it is proposed to taJee action is furnished 
directly to the teacher. 

Ayiy representaiions or exrplanation.H 
which he may submit in his ow7\. behalf 
are carefully considered by the Com- 
missioners before final action is taken. 


94. IV. (/.) The teaching stag is 
required to be in attendance at the 
school half an hour before the time 
fixed on the time table for the com- 
mencement of school business in the 
morning * * * * 


94. IV. (/.) The teaching staff is 
required to be in attendance at the 
school half an hour before the time fixed 
on the time table for the commence- 
ment of school business in the morning, 
and not later than a.m., * * 
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V 


Rules in the Cod© of 1007-8 -whioh are Ne^, or modified. Rules in the 

modified in the Code for 1908-9. Code of 190S-9. 


94. VII The school apart- 94. VII. . . . The school apartments, 

ments, too, must be swept and dusted too, must be swept and dusted every 
every evening ; and whitewashed at least evening. * * * * 

once a year. * * * * 


94. XV. To attend to the ventilation 
of the school : — immediately after en- 
tering the room in the morning ; at 
the time of roll-call ; and at frequent 
intervals during the day. The venti- 
lation can best be efiected by lowering, 
where practicable, the upper part of the 
windows, so as to admit a thorough 
passage of air through the room. To 
see that the schoolroom is properly heated 
in winter. 


94. XV. To attend to the ventilation 
of the school : — immediately after en- 
tering the room in the morning at the 
time of roll-call ; and at frequent inter- 
vals during the day. The ventilation 
can best be efiected by lowering, where 
practicable, the upper part of the 
windows, so as to admit a thorough 
passage of air through the room. 


95. (a.) The Commissioners, as a rule, 93. (a.) The Commissioners, as a rule, 
<lo not correspond directly with the do not correspond directly with the 
teachers of National sdwola. teachers, excoft as pt-ovidei in rules 70, 

90, and 96. 


96. (a.) Should a teacher have any 
well-gro\mded cause of complaint against 
his manager, he may submit a statement 
of the ease to the Inspector, who, after 
due inquiry, if necessary, refers it to the 
Commissioners for consideration. 

(&.) Should any teacher feel himself 
aggrieved hy the conduct of the Inspector 
7te can make his appeal through the 
manager of the school, and it will receive 
attention from the Commissioners. 

(c.) If the matter of complaint should 
affect both the manager and the inspector, 
the teacher may then submit his case in 
writing to the Commissioners, who, if neces- 
sary, direct one of the chief Inspectors 
to examine into and report upon it, for 
their information. 


96. Should a teacher have any well- 
grounded cause of complaint against the 
manager or the Inspector he may submit 
his case in writing to the Commissioners 
for their consideration. 


98. All monks who pass the King’s 
scholarship examination and who also 
pass the test in practical teaching con- 
ducted by one of the senior inspectors, 
are eligible, as imtrained teachers, for 
the position of assistant in a Monastery 
National school, but not in an ordinaiy 
National school. 


98. All monks who arc certified hy the 
manager to he members of the Community 
and who pass the King’ scholarship 
examination and also the test in practical 
teaching conducted by one of the senior 
Inspectors, are eligible, as untrained 
teachers, for the position of assistant in 
a Monastery National school, but not in 
an ordinary National school. 


Chapter VIII. Gradation, promo- Chapter VUI. Gradation, promo- 
tion, and incomes of teachers. tion, and iacomes of teachers. 

* A sum of £m,000 has been voted re- 
cently by Parliament in augmentation o f 
the incomes of Uacher 
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Eules in the Code o? 1907-8 which ai’e 
modified in the Code for 1908-9. 


107. The grants for teachers from the 
Commissioners include salaries, &c., for 
all work done during “ school hours ” 
as defined in ride 12G, and for the extra 
iustriicUon of monitors, outside of 
school hours.” They also inclvdc the 
fees for the extra branches and for the 
instruction yiven in eUincuiary evevinQ 
schools, j 


108. {d.) The following are the rates 
of grade salary and of continued good 
service salary that are awarded for work 
done in day National schools, exclusive 
of fees for extra branches and residual 
capitation grant. 

117. 2. (rf.) these capitation rates, in 
addition to the residual capitation giant. 
include all payments from the State for 
work done, during the ordinary school 
hours. 

H9. (a.) The ordinary school subjects 
are : — English (including as sub-heads 
reading and spslling, wrifeiug, compo- 
sition, and grammar), geography, arith- 
metic. 


120. (2) A fee. of five shillings * * * * 
but the fee cannot be paid * * * and 
both fees cannot be claimed '■ * * * 

(3) In order that the full fee may be 
earned for cookery or laundry-work in a 
girls’ or mixed school, the inspector 
must certify that suitable instruction is 
given in hygiene. For girls’ and mixed 
schools under two or move teachers, 
in which the members of the staff have 
received training in elementoi-y science, 
a course of domestic science, including 
lessons on health and habits, must be 
included in the ciuriculum. 


(5) Instruction must be given for at 
least six months in the year. Each 
course mu.st consist of at least ikiriy 
lessons, and each lesson must bo of 
not less than one and a half liours’ 
duration. * * * Xhe fee may be 

reduced or withheld if the proficiency is 
not satisfactory. 


New. or modifietL Kiues in tb« 
Code of 1908-9. 


107. The grants for teachers from tlie 
Commiasionera includo salaries, &c., for 
all woi-k done during “school hours” 
a.s defined in rule 12G, and for the extra 
instruotion of monitors, outside of 
“ school hours.” Special imjnunts are 
made for efficient tcachiiuj hi. the hiUiifixial 
programme, for cookery a-ml laundry-wm-k , 
for the approved extra branches, and 
for tlio instruction given in elementary 
evening sr.hool.s. 

108. (d.) The following are the rates 
of glad© salary and of continued good 
Borvico salary that aro awarded for work 
done in day National schooLs. exclusive 
of fees for Special and extra Iiranches 
and residual eapitibion grant. 

117. 2. (cZ.) this capitation {frant, in 
addition to the residual capitation grant 
and fees for special and extra branches, 
includes all payments from the State for 
work done during the ordinary school 
hours. 

119. («.) The ordinary school subjects 
aro : — English (including as sub-heads 
reading and apalling, writing, compo- 
sition, and gi-animar), geography, history, 
arithmetic. 

120. (2) A< 7 m»j!offivo 8 hilling.s * » * * 
but the grant cannot bo paid * * * * 
and botli grants cannot bo claimed 

(3) In order that the full grant may be 
earned for cookery or laundry-work in a 
girls’ or mixed .school, the inspector 
must certify tliat suitable instruction is 
given to the. pupils of the school in 
hygiene.* For girls’ and mixed schools, 
under two or more teaeherH, in which 
the ineniboi's of the staff have received 
training in olomentary scionoo, a courso 
of domestic scnciioo, including lessons on 
'hygiene (health and hahifcH), must bo 
inclmlod iu tlio (mviioulum. 

* The- full grand, may he paid for a 
■pupil learning cookery or laundry loorh 
iv/io is enrolled in a lower standard than 
that in. lohieh formal lessons on hygiene 
are. yivc.n. 

(5) Instruction must bo given for at 
least six months in the year. Eaeh 
course must consist of at least twenty- 
five lea.sona in the case of cookery and of 
twenty in the case of laundry, and each 
lesson must be of not leas than one and a 
half hours’ duration. The grant may 
be reduced or withheld if the proficiency 
is not satisfactory. 
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New, oi- moclifled, P^ales in the 
Code of 1908-9. 


vii 


Buies in the Code of 1307-8 which are 
modified in the Code for 1908-9. 


(6) The fees are paid to the manager 
# # * 

121. A bilingual programme (Irish 
and English) may be sanctioned in 
Irish-speaking districts or in localities 
where Irish and English are spoken. 


123. Irish and Mathematics may be 
taught as extra subjects outside school 
hours. 


128. (d.) * * * * No arrangement 

can be sanctioned by which the time for 
the secular instruction of any pupil is 
reduced below 3-^ hours daily, exclusive of 
the dinner time. 

133. (a.) The inspector recommending 
the appointment of a monitor must 
certify that he has explained to the 
teacher — 

2. That the monitor must be 
carefully instructed along with the 
pupils of the school or allowed to 
study by himself imder the teacher s 
supervision dui’ing the remainder of 
the daily school time. 


(b.) The Commissioners are prepared 
to sanction arrangements made by the 
managers, under which monitors of 
different schools may receive their extra 
instruction at specially fixed centres or at 
Intermediate schools. S'U-ch instruction 
may be given in different subjects by 
different teachers, and should not be for 
less time than one hour a day. 


The grant is paid to the manager 

121. A bilingual programme (Irish 
and English), which must be introduced 
at the hcginning of the school year, may be 
sanctioned in Irish-speaking districts or 
in localities where Irish and English are 
spoken. 

123. Irish and Mathematics may be 
taught as extra subjects outside the 
hours consUtuting an aiiendance.'\ For 
each of the sub-divisions of Muthematics 
a fee of 5s. per unit of the average 
attendance of pupils -under instruction 
may he eaimed, Wd no fee can be paid 
for a pupil enrolled in a lower standard 
than the fifth. The general regulations 
for Malhemttics are the same as those 
for Irish. 

t For the present payment of fees for 
teaching Irish as an extra subject during 
ordinary school hours may he made to 
extern teachers empioycd -when the recog- 
nised staff of school U-achers is not 
qualified to giw the instruction, and when 
there is a sulostantial majority of the 
pupils in the third and higher standards 
learning the subject 

128. (d.) ♦ * * Except as proride.d 
for under (/.) no arrangement can be 
sanctioned by which the time for the 
secular instruction of any pupil is reduced 
below 3-i hours daily, exclusive of the 
dinner time. 

133. (a.) The mapector recommending 
the appointment of a monitor must 
certify that he has explained to the 
teacher — 

(2) That, except in the case of 
monitors whose general education is 
provided for in neighbouring In- 
termediate schools, the monitor must 
be carefully instructed along with 
the pupils of the school or allowed 
to study by himself imder the 
teacher’s supervision during the 
remainder of the daily school time . 

(6.) The Commissioners are prepared 
to sanction arrangements made by the 
managers, \mder which monitors ot 
different schools may receive their extra 
instruction at specially fixed centres or 
their general and extra instruction at 
Intermediate schools. The extra m* 
stniction may be given in different sub- 
jects by different teachers, and should 
not be for less time than one hour a day. 
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viii 


Hules In the Code of 1907-8 which are 
modified in the Code for 1908-9. 


New, or modified, Rules in the 
Code of 1908-9. 


139. The candidates for monitorship 
* * * Students who have passed, in 
the junior or middle grade under the 
Board of Intermediate Education are 
eligible for appointment as monitors 
without undergoing further examination 
exoe^ in teadii)^, n&tdletoorh {for girla) 
aiid in any ordinary school subject in 
which the candidate, did not pass at the 
Intermediate examination, should the 
Commissioners require it. 


* for monitorship 

have passed in 
]umor and middle grade under the 
Board of Intermediate Education are 
eligible for appointment as monitors 
without undergoingfurther examination 
except m any ordinary school subject 
in which the candidate did not pass at 
the Intermediate examination, should 
the ComniiaaionerB require it. 


146. The attendance of monitors must 
be recorded daily on the rolls, and be 
included in calculating the average 
daily attendance of pupils. 


146. The attendance of monitors who 
receive their general instruction in the 
school in which they are serving as 
moniiors, must be recorded daily on the 
rolls, and be included in calculating the 
average daily attendance of pupils. 


153. The period of service for pupil 
teachers is three years for those holding 
-passes with honours in the junior grade, 
and two years for those holding passes 
wiih honours in the middle or senior 
grade. 


163. Tile period of aorvioo for pupil 
teachers is three year.s for those ivho 
have "passed until honours'' in the 
junior grade, and two years for those 
who have "passed with honours" in the 
middle or senior grade? 


157. Note. — Rules 133 [except 
133 (tt.) 1], 136, 137 and 148 are also 
applicable to pupil teachers. 


167. Note. — Rules 133 PexceDt 
133 («.) 1], 136, 137, and 148 are 
also applicable to pupil teachers. 


166. (6.) The authorities of each 
college arrange their own terms of ad- 
mission. 


(c.) Before candidates are admitted 


(1) the medical officer of the 
college must certify the state of 
their health to be satisfactory, and 
that they are free frton serious 
bodily defect or deformity ; and 


165. (6.) The authorities of each college 
tuTange their own ternia of admission 


(c.) Before candidates are admitted — 


( 1 ) the medical officer of tlie 
college must certify the state of their 
health to bo satisfactory, and that 
they are free from serious bodily 
defect or deformity ; and 


(2) they must sign a declaration 
that they honestly intend to adopt 
and follow the profession of teacher 
m any institution referred to in rule 


(2) they imist sign a declaration 
that they honestly intend to adopt 
follow the profession of teacher 
in any institution referred to in rule 


(3) The parent w guardian of the 
candidate must also sign a guarantee 
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Buies in the Code of 1907-8 whioh are 
mudified in tne Code Cor 1908-9. 


New. or modified. Hulea in the 
Code of 1908-9. 


Schedule I. 1. 

Extra instruction must be given 
before or after the fixrd} daySjchool 
hours. 


Schedule I. 1. . 

« * 4: * 

Extra instruction must be given 
before or after the hours constituting an 
attendance, but see note to Rule 123. 


.Schedule I, 4. 

Payment of Fees foe Irish in Col- 
leges WHERE Teachers attend 
Summer Courses in that Subject 


Schedule I. 5. 

Irish in Evening Schools. 

In evening schools where Irish is 
successfully taught book prizes may be 
awarded to the pupils for proficiency in 
that subject on the following condi- 
tions : — 


Schedule XV. 

Obants for Building, FuRNiSHiNa 
AND Improvement of School- 
houses. 

1. (a.) The grants made in any case 
represent two-thirds of the estimated 
cost of erecting and furnishing vested 
scshoolhouses and enclosing the site. 

(&.) The accommodation in each case 
is determined by allowing 10 square 
feet* for each unit of the mean between 
the average number in daily attendance 
and the average number on rolls for tbe 
preceding calendar year. 

(c.) Every grant towards building 
schoolhouses is conditional on fimds 
being available out of the amount pro- 
vided by Parliament for the purposes 
■of such grants. 


Schedule I. 4. 

Regulations governing the Grants 
MADE to Colleges for the Teach- 
ing OF Irish. 


Schedule I. 5. 

Irish in Evening Schools. 

In evening schools where Irish is 
successfully taught book prizes may be 
awarded to the pupils for proficiency in 
that subject on the following condi- 
tions 


-prizes are awarded unless ike 
evenhig school has been in operation jor 
ike complete session of 70 meeti-ixgs, as 
prescribed in rule 202. 


Schedule XV. 

Grants for Building, Furnishing. 
AND Improvement of School- 
houses. 

. 1. (a.) The following table indicates 
the type and design of plan to be used for 
schools intended to accommodate not 
less than 20 and not more than 240 
pupils, and shows in each case the num- 
ber of rooms, the floor space to be pro- 
vided, and the amount of the grant. 
For a school intended to accommodate 
a larger number of pupils than 240 the 
applicant is required to submit a special 
plan for the approval of tbe Commis- 
sioners and the Board of Public Works, 
and the grant is based on an estimate 
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Rules in the Code of 1907-8 which are 
modified in the Code for 1908-9. 


New, or modified. Rules in the 
Code of 190S-9. 


of tho cost (including architect’s fees) 
framed by the Board of^Public Works. 


Type Plan, j 

Resign. | 

No. of 
pupils 
to bo 
aooom- 
modatod. 

No. of 
Itooms. 

Total area 
in square 
feet to be 
provided in 
olasB- 

rOQIUB. 

Board’s 

Grant. 

I, 

k! 

20 

1 

0*>r, 

£ 

168 


i 

2n 

1 

273 

18G 


2 

30 

1 

328 

204 


3 

3jj 

1 

387 

22G 


i 

.10 

1 

!l01 

23G 

n 

1 


2 

449 

270 


1 

fiO 

2 

501 

28G 


2 

iK> 

2 

6.')1 

300 



00 

2 

Gi)0 

314 


3 

fio 

2 

060 

348 


3 

70 

2 

0')') 

364 


i 

76 

2 i 

760 

380 


i 

8U 

2 : 

800 

396 


t) 

86 

' 2 

860 

412 


a 

no 

•7 

900 

426 


G 

1)5 

2 

9.69 

440 


6 

100 


1,000 

456 


a 

105 

2 

1.050 

472 

DX 

1 1 

no 

3 

1,101 

528 


1 

120 

3 

1,201 

556 


2 

130 

3 

1,300 

592 


2 

. 140 

3 

1,400 

622 


3 

160 

3 

l.OOO , 

654 


3 

160 

3 

1,G00 

684 

rv 

1 

170 

4 

1,700 

76S 


1 

ISO 

4 

1,800 

795 


1 

100 

4 

1,000 

796 


2 

200 

■1 

2,000 

824 


2 

210 

4 

2,100 

852 

V. 

1 

220 

5 

2,200 

942 


1 

230 

5 

2,300 

986 


1 

210 

6 

2,400 

1,016 


{b.) Tho grants in tho above table 
ropreaoiit. two-thirds of the estimated 
cost of tho erection of the main building 
and fuel store and tho requisite furni- 
ture, but do not includfc) grants for the 
enolosiiig of walLs, the division of walls 
between tho playgrounds, tho out- 
officoa, paths, and h’rench drains. Tho 
coat of those ittnns is iuelmled in a se- 
parate eHtimate, which will bo frauiod 
by tho Board of Public Worlis in each 
case. 


(c.) The above grants may in ex- 
ceptionally poor localities be increased, 
should tho Commissionors, on a full 
» consideration of the circumstances of 

the people of tho district, bo satisfied 
that one-third of the cost of the building 
cannot be contributed locally. 
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XI 


ETiles in the Code of 1907-8 which are 
modified in the Code for 1908-9. 


Kew, or modifled, P.ules in the 
Code of 1908-9. 


(d.) Th.e accommodatiou in each case 
is determined by allowing 10 square 
feet* for each unit of the mean between 
the average number in. daily attendance 
and the average number on rolls for 
the calendar year immediately pre- 
ceding that in which the grant is made, 
and the grants are based on this scale 
of accommodation. 

(e.) Should, however, the Commis- 
sioners be satisfied that accommodation 
for the mean nmnber between, the 
average on the rolls and the average 
attendance will not be sufficient for the 
future educational need.s of the locality 
to be served by the proposed school, 
the}' are prepared to approve of plans 
providing accommodation for a larger 
number, on the understanding that a 
supplemental building grant shall be 
issued should the statistics of attendance 
for any 5 ’’ear within a limit of five years 
at the new school show that the larger 
building is required. 

If at the expiration of five years 
the larger attendance anticipated shall 
not have been reached, the Com- 
missioners will consider the question of 
issuing a supplemental grant based on 
the digerence between the mean number 
on which the grant has already been 
sanctioned and the mean between the 
average on rolls and the average 
attendance for the last five years, 

(/.) Instructions for the guidance of 
architects in drawing up special plans 
may be obtained on application to the 
Secretaries of the Board of National 
Education. 

(j 7 .) Every grant towards building 
schoolhouses is conditional on fimds 
being available out of the amount pro- 
vided by Parliament for the purposes 
of such grants. 

6. (c.) The Commissioners require that 
in every case where a builder is em- 
ployed a formal contract shall be entered 
into between the manager and the 
builder, and that one condition of the 
contract shall be the completion of the 
works in accordance with the plans and 
specifications approved by the Coni- 
missioners and the Board oi Public 
Works, and to the satisfaction of the 
inspecting officer of that Board, within 
a period to be specified in. the contract, 
and not to exceed eighteen months from 
the date of the receipt by the applicant 
of the authorm-tion of the Board of 
Works for the commencement of the 
building, i 
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Rules in the Code of 1907-8 which are 
nitrified in the Code foi‘ lt)08-9. 


New, or modified. Rules in the 
Code of 1903-9. 


(d.) Cl rants are sanctioned on condition 
that the work shall be of a high-class 
fihoi-acter, and any departure from the 
.specifications, or from this standard, 
entails either the taking down of the 
inferior work and tiio rebuilding of it 
lip to standard ; or, if this should be 
impracticable, either the rejection of the 
work in toto and the withholding of the 
grant, or, at least, a reduction from the 
grant in projiortion to the departure 
from the specifications and the standard. 
This latter course is adopted only where 
the work, tlioxigh not up to the standard, 
is not structurally unsound. 

Special OranU for Extra Worhs. 

Grants for hot water heating appara- 
tus may be allowed to schools in large 
towns having a moan attendance of not 
loss than 160 xmpils. 

Grants for the following extra works 
may be made ; — 

(1) Tor play-sheds and for concreting 
playgrounds in all oases in which grants 
are asked for by the managers and 
recommended by the Commissioners of 
National Education. 

(2) Tor water-supply and drainage by 
water carriage whenever applied for, if 
an adequate water supply is available. 

(3) For gas fittings when applied for 
by managers and considered necessary 
by the Commissioners of National 
Education. 

(4) Tor sinking wells and providing 
pumps, provided that the Board of 
Public Works is satisfied that the works 
aro necessary and tlmt an adequate 
8Ui>ply of water can bo obtained at a 
reasonable expenditure. 

In all cases in which special plana are 
considered necessary by tlio Commis- 
sioners grants for architects’ foes and 
([uantities survoyora’ fees may be made. 
As a rule, special plans will bo required 
only in the case of schools with a mean 
attendance of 260 children or over. 

In schools under four or more teachers 
or in adjoining boys’ and gii-ls’ schools 
with a combined average attendance of 
160, grants are made towards the pro- 
vision of a special room for the teaching 
of cookery and science. 
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Correspondents are requested to attend to the following directions, 
viz. : — 


(a.) To write at the head of any letter addressed to the Office, the 
name and roll number of the school referred to, its circuit, and 
the county in which it is situated. 

(6.) To make communications on different subjects in separate 
letters. 

(c.) To state in every case the writer’s post town; and, in the case 
of persons whose names are not recorded as patrons or managers of 
schools, to give the name and address in full. 

(d.) In replying to an of&cial letter, to quote its number and date. 

(e.) It is particularly requested that all letters may be written 
clearly, and on paper of foolscap size, or, at least, on large-sized 
letter paper- 

(/.) Letters or other communications addressed to the Secretaries, 
on the business of the Commissioners, need not be prepaid. 

(g.) All letters and other communications, in any manner relating 
to the business of the Commissioners, or to the National schools, 
should be addressed to the Secretaries, and not to any other officer 
or person connected with the Commissioners. Such communications 
should be addressed thus : — 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 

Marlhorough-street, 

Dublin. 
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RULES AJMD REGULATIONS 


OF THE 

COMMISSION EES OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
lEELAND. 


CHAETBE I. 

FuNDAMBSTAL PaiNOIPLES OB THE Sl’STBM OF 

National Education. 

1. The object of the system of Na/tional Education is to 
afford combined literary and moral, and separate religions in- 
struction, to children of all persuasions, as far as possible, in 
the same school, upon the fundamental principle that no 
attempt shall be made to interfere with the peculiar religious 
tenets of any description of Christian pupils. 

2. It is the earnest wish of His Majesty’s Government, and 
of the Commissioners, that the clergy and laity of the different 
religious denominations should co-operate in conducting 
National schools. 

3. The Commissioners themselves, or their officers, must 
be allowed to visit and examine the schools whenever they 
think fit. 

4. The Commissioners do not change any fundamental rule 
without the express permission of His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. 


CHAETBE II. 

General Eules of the System. 

5. The schools aided by the Commissioners are divided into 
two classes, viz. : — 

1st. vested schools, including 

(a.) those vested in the Commissioners; and 

(b.) those vested in trustees, under deeds to which the 
Commissioners are . a party , for the purpose of 
being maintained as National schools ; 

2nd. non-vested schools, which include all other National 
schools. 
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GENERAL RULES OF THE SYSTEM. 


Use of 

school'bouses. 


Visitors 


6. Vested school-houses must be used exclusively for the 
education of the pupils attending them, unless with the special 
approval of the Commissioners ; but, on Sundays, they may 
be employed for Sunday schools, with the sanction of the 
patrons or managers, subject, in cases leading to contention 
or abuse, to the interference of the Commissioners. 

7. In ordinary cases, no control is exercised by the Com- 
missioners over the use of non-vested school-houses on 
Sundays, or before or after the school hours on the other 
days of the week, the control over such use being left to the 
patrons or managers, subject to the limitations of rule 8, and 
to the interference of the Commissioners in cases leading to 
contention or abnse. 

8. No political meetings can be held in school-houses, 
whether vested or non-vested ; nor can any political business 
whatsoever be transacted therein. School-houses may, by 
Act of Parliament, be used as polling booths for the election 
of members of Parliament, and for elections under the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, on the requisition of the 
sheriff or returning officer. The Commissioners do not sanc- 
tion the use of school-houses for meetings called to support or 
discuss the claims of candidates for the office of dis'triet or 
county councillor under the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
181)8. 

9. Visitors of all denominations have free access to the 
school-rooms during the hours devoted to secular instruction, 
and have full liberty to examine the religious instruction 
certificate book, daily report book, and rolls (but they are not 
permitted to make extracts therefrom) , to observe what books 
are in the hands of the children or upon the desks, what 
tablets are hung up on the walls, and what is the method of 
teaching. They should not, however, interrupt the business 
of the school by asking questions of the children, examining 
classes, calling for papers or documents of any kind, except 
those specified, or in any other way diverting the attention 
of either teachers or scholars from their usual business. 

10. Should any visitor desire information which may not 
be obtained by such an inspection, it is the duty of the teacher 
to refer him to the manager of the school. 

11. (a.) Every teacher is required to receive courteously 
visitors of all denominations, and to have lying upon hia desk 
the school records, which visitors are permitted to examine, 
including the daily report -book, in which they may enter such 
remarks as they deem fit. (b.) The remarks entered by 
visitors in the report book must not be altered or erased ; and 
the inspectoi is required to transmit to the Commissioners 
copies of any remarks which be may deem of sufficient im- 
portance to be made known to them. 
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12. Any school attendance officer ax^pointed under the Irish 
Education Act, 1S92, and duly authorized by his school attend- 
ance committee, must be permitted to examine at convenient 
times during school hours, the rolls, daily report book, and 
register book of any National school, and to make such ex- 
tracts therefrom, regarding- the names, residences, and 
attendances of the pux)ils, and the average daily attendance 
at the school, as he may requmc for the purpose of carrying out 
his duties under the said Act. 

13. A school cannot be conducted in a place of worship ; nor 
can the transfer of an existing school to a place of worship be 
sanctioned even for a temporary period. 

14. When a school-room is structiu'ally connected in any 
way with a place of worship, there must not he direct internal 
communication between the school-room and the place of 
worship. 

15. No inscription can be sanctioned which contains the 
name of any religious denomination or which appears to imply 
that the school is conducted for the exclusive benefit of the 
children of any p»articular religious denomination. 

16. No emblems or symbols of a denominational nature can Emblems 
be exhibited in the school-room during the hours of united aymbeis. 
instruction ; nor can aid be granted to any school which ex- 
hibits on the exterior of the buildings any such emblems. 

17. No emblems or symbols of a political nature can at any 
rime be exhibited in the school-room or affixed to the exterior 
of the buildings; nor may any placards whatsoever, except 
such as refer to the legitimate business of the school, be affixed 
thereto. 

18. No school can be conducted as for a select class of child- 
ren, and in no school can any children be kej)t ap)art from 
the ordinary pupils on the ground of the payment of school 
fees (where chargeable) , or of the social position of their 
parents, as the Commissioners regard any such separation oi 
one class of pupils from the rest of the pupils as inconsistent 
with the spirit of National Education. 

19. The principles of the following lesson, or of a lesson of a 
similar import (if approved by the Commissioners), should he 
strictly inculcated, during the time of united instruction, and 
a copy of the lesson itself should be hung uj) in each school. 

Christians should endeavour, as the -ipostle Paul eomraanda them, to 
live peaceably with all men (Rom. eh. xii., v. IS), even with those of 
a different religious persuasion. 

Our Saviour, Christ, commanded Ms disciples to love one another. 

He taught them to love even their enemies, to bless those that cursed 
them, and to pray for those who persecuted them. He Himself prayed 
for His murderers. 
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EELIGTO U S INSTKtJCTION . 


Eulo 19 -conUimcO . 

Many men hold erroneous doctrines, but we ought not to hate or perse- 
cute them. We ought to hold fast what we are convinced is the tauth; 
but not to treat harshly those who are in error. Jesus Christ did not 
intend His religion to be forced on men by violent means. He would 
not alloiv His disciples to fight for Him. 

If any persons treat us unkinclly, we must not do tlie same to them; 
for Christ and His apostles have taught us not to return evil for evil. 
If we would obey Christ, we must do to others, not ns they do to us, but 
as we would wish them to do to us. 

QuaiTeiling with our neighbours and abusing them, is not the to 
convince them that wo are in the right, and they in the nrong.^ 
more likelv to convince them that we liave not u Christian spirit. We 
ought, by "behaving gently and kindly to every oiio, to show ourselves 
followers of Christ, Who, when He was reviled, reviled not again. 
(1 Pet. ell. ii., v. 23). 


CHAPTEE IJT. 

BeLIGIO U B I N' ST.aUCT10N . 

•20. OpiJortunities muat bo afforded to tlie pupils of all 
sobools for receiving snob religious instruction as their parents ^ 
or guardians approve. | 

21. Eeligions instruction must bo so arranged (a.) that each i 
school shall be open to children of all communions tor com- 
bined literai-y and moral instruction; (b.) that, in respect o 
religious instruction, due regard shall bo had to parental rig 
and authority ; and, accordingly, that no child shall receive, o 
be present at, any religious instruction 'wliich his parents o 
guardians disapprove ; and (c.) that the time for giving religious 
instruction shall be so fixed that no child shall be thereby, 
effect, excluded, directly or indirectly, from the other advan- 
tages which the school affords. 

22. A public notification of the times for religious 

tion must be inserted in large letters in the time table, j 
i,s recommended that, as far as may be practicable, the gen 
nature of the religious instruction shall bo also stated tner • 
iSTo other notification of the time and nature of the religi ■ 
instruction may be exhibited in the school during the time, . | 

apart for literary instruction. . 

23. When the secular precedes the religious 

teacher is required, before the commencement of the ia ® .’ 
announce distinctly to the pupils that the time for . 
instruction has arrived, and to put up, and keep up, . ; 

the period allotted for such religious instruction, and ^ , 

the view of all the pupils, a notification thereof 
words “Eeligious Instruction,” printed in large chara . 
on the form supplied by the Commissioners. Simimrlj^ w 
the school commences with religious instruction, rne teao 
must put up and keep up the same notification. 
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2i. When the secular precedes the religious instruction, 
there must be a sufficient interval between the announcement 
of the religious insti'uction and its commencement ; and 
whether the religious or the secular instruction shall have pre- 
cedence, the books used for the instruction wffiich is first in 
order must at its termination be laid aside in the press or other 
place appro]niated for keeping the school boolis. 

25. In vested schools such pastors or other persons as shall 
be apiJfoved by the parents or guardians of the children, must 
have access to them in the school-room, for the purpose of 
giving them religious instruction there. The times appomtett 
for such instruction should not interfere unduly with the other 
ari angements of the school. 

26. In non-vested schools, the patrons or managers de- 
termine whether any, and if any, what religious instruction 
shall be given in the school-room ; but if they do not permit 
it to be given in the school-room, the children whose parents 
or guardians so desire, must be allowed to absent themselves 
from the school, at reasonable times, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving religious instruction elsewhere. In the case of the 
amalgamation of two or more schools under Protestant Man- 
agement, the schools so united come under rule 2.5, whethei 
vested or non-vested. 

27. (a.) The patrons and managers of all National schools The iii.h- 
have the right to permit the Holy Scriptures, either in the Seriptnrts 
" Authorized ” or “ Douav ” Version, to be read at the tune 

or times set apart for religious instauction ; (b. and in all 
vested schools the parents or guardians of the ohudren have 
the riglit to require the patrons and managers to aflord oppoi- 
tunities for the reading of the Holy Scriptures, m the school- 
rooms, under proper persons approved by the parents oi 


guardians for that purpose. 

28. The reading of the Holy Scriptures, either in the 
“ Authorized ” or in the “ Douay ” Version, the teaching of 
catechisms, public prayer, and all other religious exercises, 
come within the rules as to religious instruction. 

29. (a.) Eeligious instruction, prayer, or other religions 
exercises, may take place before and after the ortoary_ school 
business (during which all children of whatever denomination 
they may be, are required to attend); and may take place at 

one intermediate timq between _the commencement and the 
close of the ordinary school business. _(f>.) auangement 
however, can be sanctioned for religious mstructmn, Pray oi 
other religiou,s exercises at an mtermediate time, in eases wheie 
it shall appear that such arrangement will interfeie with the 
usefulness of the school by preventing children of any lehgious 
denomination from availing themselves of its advantages, oi 
by subjecting those in attendance to any inconvenience. 

' (c.) The secular school business must not be interrupted or 
suspended by any spiritual exercise whatsoever, except as pro- 
vided for above. 
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HELIGIODS INSTRUCTION. 


Conscience 

clause. 


Buie 29 — continued. 

(d.) The Commissioners earnestly recommend that religious 
instruction shall Lake place cither immediately before the 
commencement, or immediately after the close, of the ordinary 
school business: and (c) they further recommend that, when- 
ever the patron or manager thinks fit to have religious 
instruction at an intermediate time, a separate apartment shall 
(when practicable) be provided for the reception of those 
children who, according to these rules, should not be present 
thereat. 

30. The religious instruction of the children given in the 
school-room is under the control of the clergyman or lay person 
communicating it with the approbation of their parents. Ko 
liberty is given to any visitor, whether clergyman or other j 
person, to interfere therewith, or to be present thereat. 


SI. No secular instruction, literary or industrial, can be 
carried on in the same apartment, during school-hours, simul- 
taneously with religions instruction.. 

32. In the - Model schools tlu^ Commissioners afford the 
necessary opportunities for giving religious instruction to the 
pupils by such pastors or other persons as arc approved by 
their parents or guardians, and in separate apartments allotted 
for the purpose. 

33. The religious denomination of each child attending the 
school must be entered in the register and roll-book supplied 
by the Commissioners. 

3-i. The religious denomination should be ascertained from 
the parent (the father, if possible) or the guardian of the pupu. 
and should be entered in the register according to his wish. 

35. (a.) No pupil who is registered by his or her parents 
or guardians as a Protestant can be permitted to remain in 
attendance during the time of religions instruction in case the 
teacher giving such instruction is a Poman Catholic ; and j 
(h.) no pupil who is registered by his or her parents or ^lar- ^ 
dians as a Homan Catholic can he permitted to remain in 
attendance during the time of religious instruction in case the 
teacher giving such instruction is. not a Koinan Catholic. 

(c.) And, further, no pupil can be permitted to remain in 
attendance during the time of any religious instruction to i 
w'hich his or her parents or guardians object, (d.) Provided, | 
however, that in case any parent, or guardian shall express a I 
desire that the child should receive any particular religious in- | 
struction, and shall record such desire in the certificate book* j 
provided for that purpose in the school, this prohibition shall 

*For the form of certificate book see schedule V., p. 64. ^ 
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Eule 30 — continued. 

not apply to the time during which such religious instruction 
only is given.* (c.) The parent (the father, if possible) or guar- 
dian must append his name or mark to the entry in the book, 
and the signing of this certificate must in all cases be the spon- 
taneous act of the parent or the guardian of the pupil. 
(/.) The certificate book must not be removed froni the school- 
room, and should be submitted to the inspector whenever he 
visits the school. 

As some doubts have arisen as to the interpretation of the 
rule, attention is requested to the following note 

The object of the rule is more fuUv to carry out the general 
principle of the Commissioners, that no child should receive any reli- 
gious instruction contrary to the wishes oi his parent. AccordinglVr 
the rule first provides for the case where the teacher is Protestant 
and the child a Roman Catholic, or vice versS.. In this case the 
dissent of the parent is implied, and no religious instruction can bs 
given to a chila by a teacher of the different creed unless the parent 
expressly requests it. Bat where the teacher and the child are both 
Protestants, whether of tlie same denomination or of different de- 
nominations, the dissent of the parent is not implied. In this eyse 
’•eligious instruction in the Holy Scriptures or in his own catechism 
may be given to the child unless the parent expressly ^foihids it. In 

each case, how'cver, the assent or dissent, whether implied or ey 

pressed, may be modified by an entiy, duly signed by the parent m 
the certificate book of religious instruction; but no pupil should be 
permitted to be present whilst instruction's being given in the 

catechism of a different persuasion from his or her owm, without 

the express sanction of his or her parent or guardian written on. the 
form provided, 

36. If any books other than the Holy Scriptures, or the 
standard boolcs of the Church to which the children using them 
belong, 1)6 employed in communicating religious instruction, 
the title of each should he made known to the Commissioners 
whenever they deem it necessary. 

37. The use of the tablet furnished by the Commissioners, 
containing the Ten Commandments, is not comjmlsorx . 


CHATTEE IV. 

P.WR0S.40B .4ND MANAGBMEST OF EATIOKAL SCHOOLS. 

88. The government of the schools is vested either in 
patrons or in managers. 

39. The person who applies in the first 
school in connexion with the CornmisSionera 
patron, unless it is otherwise specified in the apiplication. 

*Sudi expression of desire maj at any fime 
or guardian, and shall thereupon be regarded as .withdrawn. 


Patroa?. 
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PATRONAGE AND MANACiEMIiNT OE SCHOOLS. 


Mauiigers. 


40. (a.) The patron may manage tlio school himself sub- 
ject to the regulations of the Commissioners, or may nominate 
any suitable person to act as manager of the school. 

(6.) The patron may, at any time, resume the direct 
management of the school, or appoint another manager. 

(c.) The manager possesses all the powers of the patron, 
except that of appointing a manager. 

_ (d.) The manager is the person who is charged with the 
direct government of the school, the appointment of the 
teachers, subject to the approval of the Commissioners as to 
character and general qualifications, and their removal, and 
the conducting of the necessary correspon douce with the Com- 
missionex's. 

(e.) A person, to be eligible for the position of manager 
oc a school, itiasfc be either a clergyman or other person of 
good position in society, must I’cside within a convenient dis- 
tance fronx the school, and must undertake to visit the school 
frequently, and to check and certify the correctness of the 
school retm-ns furnished to the Office of National pjducation. 

(/.) Before finally sanctioning the appointment of any 
person as manager for the first time, the Commissioners re- 
quire from him an undertaking in writing to liavc their rules 
and regulations complied with. 

41. When a school is under the coTitrol of a school com- 
mittee,* the school committee is the patron. 


42. When a school is vested in trustees, the trustees are 
recognized as the patx'on. 

43. When a school is vested in the Commissioners, the 
name of the patron or patrons is inserted in the lease. 

44. la.) If a patron wishes to i-esign the office, he has the 
powder of noinijiating his successor, subject to the approval of 
the Commissioners, (h.) 3f the patron refuses or neglects to 
•exei'cise this power, the selection of a patron is made by th& 
Commissioners. 

45. In all cases the Commissioners determine whether the 
patron, or the person nominated by him, either as his 
successor, or as manager, may be recognized by them as a 
fit person to exercise the trust. 

46. la.) The Commissioners may withdraw the recognition 
of a patron or of a manager if he fails to observe their rules, or 

* School committees ” are distinct from “ school attendance com- 
mittees ” under the Irish Education Act, 1892. See rule 179 (d) as to 
a school committee in the case of the amalgamation of schools under 
Protestant management. 
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if it appears to them that the educaitional interests of the 
district require it. (b.) Such recognition cannot, however, 
be withdrawn without an investigation into the above matters 
held after duo notice to the patron or manager, and to alt 
parties concerned. 

47. (<i.) In tho case of a vacancy in the patronship by death, 
the representative of a lay patron, or the successor of a clerical 
patron , is recognized by the Commissioners (where no yalid 
obieotion exists) as the person to succeed to the_ patronship or 
the school, (b.) If such representative, or clerical successor, 
refuses to accept, or is ineligible for, the office of patron, the 
selection of a patron is made by the Commissioners. 


48. When a school is under the' patronage of joint patrons, 
of trustees, or of a committee, a mauager should be appointed 
liy them. 


49. *The manager must enter into an agreement with the 
teacher in one of the forms provided by the Commissioner, t 
specifying the duties and emoluments of the teachei , and con- 
taining a proviso that the engagement is terminable on three 
months’ notice given either by the manager, or by the teacher, 
but preserving to the manager the power of summarv dis- 
missal, subject to the following condition : 

‘■In any case of summary dismissal the teacher is 
entitled to three months’ grade salary,* to be paid oj.™® 
manager personally; but if siioh dismissal is for sufficient 
cause, the teacher is not entitled to any compensation. 


50. The Commissioners are the patron and managei of the 
Model schools, and they appoint, transfer, and 
teachers and other officers; regulate the com'se ot instruction 
and exercise the other powers of management thiough the 
inspectors. 

31 Tor anDointments of principals or assistants in Model 
schtls, canlKs are, as aU, 

submit their names-with statements an 

and a selection is made from such candidates Mtei a° 
nation of the reports of the inspectors and of other official 
documents. 

industrial tsacliers, 
lommissioners. 


, 49 does not apply to temporaiy teachers, 
lers not receiving salai-y directly from the C 


*Bule _ 

or teachers not receiving salai-y ““viy JX j^ay be used at 

fichedide VII-j p. 6/. miis 

“ grade " should he omitted. 
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Vacation. 


MAN,\C!l2]\jj5XT op SCKOOLi?. 

all cliaages of teaclSYo^th^f Offil'p ^ without delay 

to tho ins]oector, and (6 ) as a nilp ^“'bonal Education, and 
is recogntzed in a school until th ’r "■""''.''-“PPointed teacher 
tJ^at the rc,ui„^ro 1 ^ 

^ changes in the 

nized varatfons notiM m^tL^ttm the rccog- 

weeks (foi’tv school dnv<s^ io +u A penod of eight 

bo taken in any year ^ maximum vacation that can 

these days unless thev !! ,• ^,"'T payment of .salary for 

for a reasonable cause! ’(Sel 

and see that the^nilMmf^ visit their Behool.s frequently, 

of the time-table arp ^ooiimaaioncrs iiiul the provisions 

pupils, receipt of school fpo/? attendance of 

rately WicoS ai d ^llfn &c.. are accu- 

periodic examinations whiVdi make anangoments for holding 
of the school or nf-lioi- conducted by the teachers 

the manages to «P®“ 

confidential report on each ® yearly with a 

puic on each school under their jiirisdictioii. 

the desirabiht™™'^^*””^^^ earnestly urge upon the managera 

perlv^furnkhprf^''^nf^j school comfortable liy being pro- 
perly luimshed. lighted, ventilated, and heated in winter: 

theUmi^wff facilities for washing 

sible bnt el 1'“'. *c., wherever pos- 

try by a^sTOtem nf ®®lmol children to greater indus- 

foV literarv prizes to be distributed, not only 

personal tidineof regularity of attendance, 

pusonal tidiness, good conduct, and politeness. 

tions “““ply with the regiila- 

salaries; ic. , to teachers. ^ the i^ayment of 
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CHAPTER. V. 

Different Kinds of Schools. 


Ordinary National Schools. 

■57. TJie ordinary schools, ■whether vested or non -vested, arc 
under local management, and are taught by lay* teachers 
approved by tlie Commissioners. 

Model Schools. 

-58. The Alodel schools are conducted on the same funda- 
mental principles as the ordinary National schools. They 
have been built out of the funds placed by Parliament at the . 
disposal of the Commissioners, and are under their exclusive 
control . 

59. The chief objects of the Model schools arc to promote 
united education , to exhibit to the surrounding schools the 
most improved methods of literary and scientific msti'uction, 
and to educate candidates for the office of teacher. 

60. Exce]H in the case of the Model schools in the central 
establishment in Marlborough-street, residence, fuel, and light 
are pi'ovided, or, in lieu thereof, in some instances allowances 
for house rent, &c., are made to the principal teachers. 

61. The central Model schools in Marlborough-street consist 
of three distinct departments, each under its own special 
organization. They afford to the lung’s scholars in trmning 
in the Commissioners’ Training college an opportunity of 
practising the art of teaching daily under the professors of the 
Training college, and the teachers. 

Convent and Monastery National Schools. 

6-2. Convent and Monastery National schools, whether 
vested or non-vested, are regulated by the same rules as 
ordinary National schools, save so far as these rules arc modi- 
fied bv the special rules relating to the qualifications and pav- 
mtiit "of teachers of Convent and Jlonastery National schools. 


W orhhouse and Fishery National Schools. 

63. Workhouse schools and Fishery schools are rocoguized, 
and grants of books and requisites on y) are made to -^^lem 
on condition that they shall be subject to «sp®c ion bv the 
Commissioners or their officers, and tlrat the fundamental^ 
of the Commissioners of National Education aie. faitliiullv 
observed in these schools. 


nn elementary evening schools the teachers may be either lay or 
clerical. See rule 205 (l>). ' 
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IKSX’EGTION. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Inspection of National Schools. 

64. As the Commissioners do not midertolce the direct con- 
tiol or i-egn ation o any school, except their o^vn Model schools, 
■but leave all schools aided by them under the authority of the 

may not give direct orders, as on the 
part ot the Commissioners, respecting any necessarv regiila- 
rions, but they should poiiit out such regulations te the 
managers of the schools. 

65. As a general rule, every school should be visited by the 
inspectors three times in each year. 

inspectors should communicate 
manager with reference to 
S attention and to the general condition 

. the school, and they should make such suggestions as tliei^ 
deem necessarj'. 

67. The inspectors should hold annually a formal inspection 
of schools whose work cannot bo regarded as satisfactorv. 

inspection need not bo lield annuaily in' the 
case of schools whose work may be regarded aa satisfactory. 

inspectors should give duo notice of their intended 
WTion propose to make formal inspections. 

Lnf T, . ''isits a school, not for a formal inspection, 

spending a considerable time therein, 
e should, ivhen practicable, cause the manager to be notified 

iPnl- manag-er resides at such a distance 

present difficulty, he should receive 
P^^^posed visit I'rom the inspector by post 
on the mornmg of the visit. 

roluf ihspeotors should report to the Commissioners the 
+1 visit, and should furnish accurate information as 

' Observance of tlie. Commissioners’ rules, the sanitary 
1 ion of the school-room and premises, the proficiency of 
discipline, management, and methods of 
in the school. Extracts from these ro- 
poits are furnished directly to the teacher for his information 
and guidance. 

iipphcations for aid to establish schools are 
eierred to the inspectors, they should have an interview with 
e a.pplicants ; and should also communicate personally, or 
by wilting, with the clergymen of the different denominations, 
necessary, with other influential persons in the 
ne^nboiuhood, with the view of ascertaining their opinions, 
application ^ have any, and, if so, what objections to the 

72. The inspectors should also supply the Commissioners 
witn such local information as they may from time to time 
require, and should act as their agents in all matters in which 
they may be employed; but they are not invested with 
authority to decide upon any question affecting either a 
-National school, or the general business of the Commissioners. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Teaching Staffs of N.atioxal Schools. 

73. The teachers recognized in National schools are principal 
teachers, assistant teachers, junior assistant mistresses, junior 
literary assistants, industrial teachers, ivorkmistresscs,* and 
qualified extern teachers. 

74. No clergyman of any denomination can be recognized 
as the teacher of a day National school. 

75. Teachers of exceptional ability and qualifications are 
eligible for appointment as junior inspectors of National 
schools. 

76. (a.) The following are eligible for appointment as prin- 
cipal teachers! : — ■ 

(1) ex-Iving’s scholars who have been awarded the dip- 

loma ; _ • • i i . 

(2) persons already recognized as principal teachers , 

(3) trained certificated teachers under the English or 
Scotch Education Department. 


(6.) The following are eligible for appointment as assistant 
tG&cll6rS’l' '• 

(1) persons eligible for appointment as principal 

teachers and certificated teachers under the English or 
Scotch Education Department ; . . 

(2) persons who have been ti-ained in recognized iram- 

ing colleges ; , j.i • 

(3) monitors and pupil-teachers on completing then 
period of service, and passing the Ixing s scholarship 

examination ; , i • 

(4) graduates of a university on passing the test in prac- 
tical teaching and such other subjects of the Ixing s 
scholarship examination as are not covered by their uni- 


versitv degrees ; . , 

(5) "junior assistant mistresses on passing the ivmg s 
scholarship examination, provided (a) that they have given 
three years’ service as manual instructresses or_ junioi 
assistant mistresses, (b) that during that time then- woik 
has been very favourably reported upon by the inspector, 
and (c) that they have satisfied the inspector as to then 
skill and capacity in the practice of teaching. 

(o.) Junior assistant mistresses are recognized in all 
schools under the conditions as to average attendance laid 
down in rules 80, 82, 83, 86, and_114, to give instruction in 
kindergarten, hand and eye training, object lessons, needle- 
work (to girls), and the ordinary work of the junior standards. 
They are provisionally recognized on passing an examination 

*No new appointments of workmistrpses, industrial teacher^ or 
junior liLary assistants are made. For the special regulations with re- 

gard to these -classes of teachers see schedule II., P- infants’ 

+ A11 candidates for positions as principals or assista,als in iniams 
schools must be fully qualified ia kindergaiten. In the case of new 
appointments to schools in Irish-speaking districts, teachers are requi 
to have an oral knowledge of Irish. 
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thacminci staff. 


Ajre of 
teachcTS on 
first appoint- 
ment. 


Rnlo 76 — continued. 

held by the inspoctoi-, but for continued recognition they must 
also pass a special examination at Easter in the year following 
the yeai oi appointment. Persons who are qualified to act as 
assistants may be recognized as junior assistant mistresses 
without undergoing further examination, but for permanent 
recognition as junior assistant mistresses they must, if they 
are not already qualified m kindergarten, take steps to make 

ser^MgeTsiO 

(d.) Ex-Kin^g’s scholars who have completed their course of 
provisionally as principal teachers, 
but it they fail to obtain their diplomas within the limit of 
five years prescribed in rule 172, they cannot, as a rule, be 
recognized any longer as principal teachers.* 

(e.) gnalifiedt extern teachers may be recognized in 
« ational schools to give instruction in special subjects in which 
tile o.raniai’> teachers arc not qtialihod. 

7(. Candidatfi teachers must furnish .satisfactorv evidence 
ot age. and a medical certificate that they arc of a ' sound and 
healthy constitution, and free from any jihygical or mental 
defect likely to impair their usefiilucss as teaehers. 

ifi'fifi’’ assistant mistresses 
appointed to schools vvherc the principal teachers are women 
exception all teachers must, on first 
appointment, be over 18 and under 35 years of age. 

t- ^^1 fiontinuoiLsly employed under 

bt of 3-5 years or under, may 

be admitted, up to 45 years of age. 

cease ifiaximum ago of 85 years will 

His Maieatv’*^T^ time, the Lords CoramissionerB of 

rio^rs ti Treasury give notice in writing to the Commis- 
eomtoff in i* 1 fiififiber of such exceptional admissions is be- 
tbf as *“ interfere with the calculations on which 

8cbnn?T ^ pension scheme under the ‘'National 

hchool Teachers’ (Ireland) Act, 1879,” rests. 

sftor o nit- mterrupt their service and resume it 
oiialifif-nV exceeding 10 years, arc not subject to dis- 

quahhoation on account of age at the date of resumption, 

hfi« hiioT, . teachers whose service in National schools 

sioners ^ considerable time, the Commis- 

anSed *^®y shall be recognized if re- 

((.) If the t’ ^®®°§nized, the rates of their incomes, 
they must lasted upwards of 10 years, 

subhead (h) teachers seeking first appointments under 

cipols appointed for the first ' time aa . prin- 

not only'qiiaUflea°1n^tho°^' loftoin ' technical aubjecta, qualified means- 
ij quauhed in the special subjects,, but- in English also.,, 
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(g.) Teachers who have received a retiring gratuity or_ a 
pension cannot be re-admitted to the service of the Commis- 
sioners. 

79. A teacher qualified under rule 76 (a) or (b) may be re- Lmuih uimis. 
cognized as locum tenens for a period not exceeding three 
months pending the appointment of a permanent teacher, and 

may be paid for service at the rate of third grade salary or capi- 
tation salary as the case may be. 

80. The maximum staff of as.sistants which can be recog- 
nized in a school is set forth in the following scale : 


1 A.versLge daily Attendance. 

1 

AsN'stants in 
addition to a 
Principal. 

t 

50 

1 (a junior asst. 



mistress). 

50 

95 

1 

1 95 

140 


1 uo 

185 

i 

1 185 

230 

4 

230 „ 

275 

0 

1 275 

320 

t> 

1 auA so forth. 




81. In the Model schools the ratio between the staffs and the 
attendance of scholars is determinable by the Commissioners . 
who adjust, from time to time, the teaching staffs to the atten- 
dance of pupils as the circumstances of the Model schools seem 
to them to demand. 


S-2. To warrant the recognition of an assistant teacher in 
any school the average attendance must have reached the 
minimum prescribed in rule 80 

(a) for each of the -two quarters immediately preceding the 
quarter in which the appointment is made ; or 
tb) for the quarter in which the appointment is made and 
for the preceding calendar year ; or 
(c) for the quarter and for the calendar year in which the 
appointment is made. 

The provisions of this rule arc not strictly enforced in the case 
of schools newly recognized. 


83. to.) The grant for an assistant teacher is not withdrawal 
until the' end of two consecutive quarters of insufficient average 
attendance. , ... 

(b.) If the Commissioners are satisfied that the insufficiency 
of the average attendance has been due to epidemic disease or 
other exceptional cause, they may continue the grant for an 
additional period of insufficient attendance, which must not 
exceed tw'O consecutive quarters. 
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Rule S3 — continued. 

(o.) The exceptional causes should be clearly stated in the 
intmapr s return for each quarter of insuflicient average 
attendance, and the ela)m for the continuance of aid should be 
sustained by medical or other certificates. 

(d.) Assistants from whom salary has been withdrawn, on 
account of the insufficiency of the average attendance, cannot 
be again recognized except on the conditions laid down in 
rule 82. 


84. In a rural school which maintains a sufficient average 
attendance for one assistant only during some months of the 
year, a manager may appoint, with the sanction of the Coin- 
missioaers, a person qualified under rule 76 (a) or (b) to act as 
temporary assistant,” who is paid third grade salary for 
these months. 


8.5. In nii.xed scliools, i.e., schools in which boys and girls 
arc taught in the same, rooms, the principal teacher, subject 
to the approval of the Commissioners, may be either a master 
ciremnstanoea of the school may roqiiii'e. 
ino sanction of the Gommissionor.s should be obtained for the 
substitution of a master for a mistress, or vice versa. 


86. (a.) In a mixed school under a master, when the 
average attendance is at least 50, an assistant mistress should 
be appomted unless a junior assistant mistress is already 
recognized in the school. 

ip.) It is desirable that the teachers of mixed schools, at 
which the average attendance of pupils is less than thirty- 
five, shall be women, but, when a master is recognized as 
principal of one of these schools, a junior assistant mistress 
may also be recognized, and paid under the provisions of rule . 


87. (a.) A master, whether principal or assistant, is not 
recognized in a girls’ school ; nor is an assistant master recog- 
nized in any school under a mistress, (b.) A mistress is not 
recognized as principal of a boys’ school unless the school is 
attended by infants only. 

88. (a.) Teachers are not jiormitted to carry on, or engage 
in, any business or occupation that would impair their useful- 
ness as teachers. They are strictly forbidden to keep public- 
houses, or houses for the sale of spirituous liquors, or to live in 
any such house, and the husband (or wife) of the owner or 
occupier of such house will not be recognized as a National 
teacher. 

(b.) County, urban, or rural district councillors, poor law 
guardians, members or officers of school attendance com- 
mittees or of school committees, &c. (except secretaries of 
school attendance committees), cannot be recognized as 
National teachers. 
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89. (a.) The attendance of teachers at meetings held for AttendanM at 
political purposes, or the taking part in elections for members 

of Parliament, or for poor law guardians, &c., except by voting, jimjmsca. ^ 
is incompatible with the performance of their duties and is a 
violation of rule, rendering them liable to withdrawal of salary. 

(b.) This rule does not prohibit them employment, by the 
sheriff or returning officer, as presiding officers or polling 
clerks, in polling booths at Parliamentary elections, or at elec- 
tions held under the Local G-overmnent (Ireland) Act, 1898, 
the functions of such officers being purely executive and non- 
political. 

90. (1.) Teachers who have declined in efficiency, or who 
have conducted themselves improperly, arc dealt with as the 
Commissioners determine. 

(2.) Before serious penal action is taken against a teacher 
he is afforded an opportunity of forwarding to the Commis- 
sioners any statement he may desire to submit in his defence. 

(3.) In no case is a teacher dismissed for inefficiency before 
he has had ample opportunity of remedying the defects in his 
teaching which have been reported by the inspectors. 

(4.) In no case is a teacher dismissed for inefficiency on the 
reports of a single inspector; before recognition is finally with- 
drawn his vsmrk is tested by means of a thorough inspection of 
the school as a whole, and an examination of all the standards. 

This inspection is conducted by one of the senior or chief 
inspectors, and in the presence of one of the Commissioners if 
they think it desirable. 

(5.) Should it appear necessary to dismiss a teacher for 
inefficiency, a formal statement of the grounds on which it is 
proposed to take action is furnished directly to the teacher. 

Any representations or explanations which he may submit 
in his own behalf are carefully considered by the Commis- 
sioners before final action is taken. 

91. In the case of teachers from whom salary has been with- 
drawn, the Commissioners determine vfhethcr they shall be 
recognized if re-appointed. 

■ 92. (a.) For occasional brief absences of teachers owing to Ai,scnw» 
illness or other reasonable cause, the manager s statement may teachers*, 
bo accepted. 

(b.) Ill cases of more prolonged illness, one month’s leave 
of absence is allowed, without stoppage of salary, on the. pio- 
daction of a doctor’s certificate. If two or more teachers aie 
recognized, the responsibility for the school work in the 
absence of the principal devolves on the assistant, or first 
assistant, if more than one assistant is recognized. 

(c ) ^¥hen a school is closed, in consequence of the absence 
of a teacher from illness, for more than two days, the fact must 
be at once notified by the teacher to the manager and to the 
inspector. The manager should without delay make suitable 
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business carried on durin-r 
eivcumstances 1^ 3 

bourhig Kationai Sool tL conlent “t IrmanTicT 

co3a!“^ «'™ 

oi,r * regulation applies only to cases wlicro a teacher k 
absent for a period not longer than a month. 

nels' fn?^on!£ 'I? teacher be ab.sent from duty, through ill- 
ness, toi longer than a month in any ealondar vciir salarv ,S-e 

sub3ito ormHfi“’l J’enod of ibsoi’ice milcss a 

suDstitiite, qualified under rule 76. is appointed. 

the ilirv onJf'' “fee‘"’t et il'ness is responsible for 

than^it n?o3 “'''‘"f- eaimot bo sanctioned for more 
t an Sv 3fl eontinuou.sly, iiieluding vacations, or for more 
tiian MX irumths m any calendar year. 

for1^nn?n?“d™‘? 'I teacher on account of illness 

in theiachei“ cEncy”' 

recognize the 

Z m =‘» ul^sent teacher if the absence is 

a rpcnffrii/a°rr*^*' personal illness, or attendance at 

armrS it college, or at a special course of training 

onthnTl+^T ttiem. If a teacher is absent under medical 
tliB ™ ccriscquencc of infoetious disease in his family, 

, Tf ° may be accepted for a period, as‘a 

line, not exceeding one month. 

of ti'c school staff can be allowed to absent 
33 from duty on vacation during the ordinary period of 
operation of the school. r i , 

under the direct management of the Commis- 
without deduction, may 
33 1 1 ° *3“s when absent owing to illness, &c., is 
3 31 * -® ."rcuinstances of each case, and. if neces- 

i'or^’ limited"p3oT°'^*^*'^ employ substitutes, and pay them 

l3i; 3® Poetical rules must be strictly observed 

by the .teachers of National schools ;— 

SovereH^* “ obedience to the law and of loyalty to the 

tablets suspended conspicuously in their 
thi3l? t’ “/ tbemselvos thoroughly acquainted with 

3h 3 3° ?““al Lesson, the panciplol contained in 

which should be inouloatod on the minds of all the pupils at the time 
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Rule continued. 

of combined ordinary instruction; (6.) the time-table; (c.) the prac- 
tical rules for teachers; (d.) the Ten Commandments (not compul- 
sory); (e.) the religious and secular instruction tablet; also in 
pamphlet form (/.) the Commissioners’ rules and regulations (j 7 )the 
notes for teachers, and (h.) the price list of books, requisites, and 
apparatus used in the school. 

III. To exclude from the school, except at hours set apart for reli- 
gious instruction, all catechisms and books inculcating peculiar 
religious opinions. 

IV. (a.) To keep the register, report book, and rolls accurately, 
neatly, and according to the forms prescribed by the Commissioners ; 
and to enter or mark in the two latter, within the time prescribed by 
rule 128, each day, the number of children in actual attendance, (b.) 
In case any child is obliged to go home after roll-call, except as pro- 
vided in rule 128 (d.), and before the school is dismissed, the child 
should previously enter his name in the leave of absence book. 
Should the child be unable to write, the name should be written by 
another child, and not by any of the teachers, (c.) All attendances 
or half attendances that are incomplete [see rule 128 (6.)] should be 
excluded from the calculation of average attendance. (d.) An 
absence mark once entered on the rolls must not be erased, cancelled, 
or altered in any circumstances whatever, (e.) The Commissioners 
also desire that immediately after roll-call the number present' in 
each standard should be written in chalk in large figures on a black 
board suspended in the school, and should not be rubbed off until 
next meeting. {/.) The teaching staff is required to be in attend- 
ance at the school half an hour before the time fixed on the time- 
table for the commencement of school business in the morning, and 
not later than 9.30 a.m., and where there is a separate afternoon 
meeting, ten minutes before the commencement of that meeting. 

V . To classify the children in accordance with the programme ; to 
study the school books; to teach according to the approved methods, 
and to labour diligently to train up their pupils in each branch of 
knowledge to the degree of attainment or amount of proficiency pre- 
scribed for each standard in the programme. 

VI. To observe, and to impress upon the minds of their pupils, 
the great rule of regularity and order — a time and a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its proper time and place. 

VII. To promote, both by precept and example, cleanliness, neat- 
ness, and decency. To effect this the teachers must set an example 
of cleanliness and neatness in their own persons, and in the state 
and general appearance of their schools. They must also satisfy 
themselves, by personal inspection every morning, that the children, 
have had their hands and faces washed, their hair combed, and 
clothes cleaned and, when necessary, mended. The school apart- 
ments, too, must be swept and dusted every evening. Should the 
Board of Public Works be engaged in repairing or improving a 
vested school, it is the duty of the teacher to fucilitate their action 
in every way. 

VIII. To pay the strictest attention to the morals and general con- 
duct of their pupils, and to omit no opportunity of inculcating the 
principles of truth, honesty, and politeness, the duties of respect 
to superiors, and obedience to all persons placed in authority over 
them. 

IX. To evince a regard for the improvement and general welfare 
of their pupils; to treat them with kindness combined with firm- 
ness; and to aim at governing them by their affections and reason, 
rather than by harshness and severity. 

D 
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Teacher’s 
right of 
appeal. 


Moiiasterr 

schools. 


Rule y4 — conthmed. 

X. To cultirate kindly and oSaotiouate feelinca amona thai. 

to vS” to anLals. ani 

XI. To hare strict oaro over tlio iniijils cluiin" tho .. a , 

time Tho te.«ho..s should not in \n\ circumlto e "Xw ‘'th 
pupils out of the school ground beyond the limit over which effioia) 
care of thorn cun be effloicntly osorcisod.* Where assistantf are 
employed, they also are responsible for this duty. 

XII. To record in the report book of tho school all receipts of 

Bchool.foes (whore ehargcuble), subscriptions, &e., and the amount 
of all grants made by the Commissioners, as well as the purnosS 
for which they wore made, wliotlior for salarios, premiums, or other 
payments; also tho value oi school requisitos, wlietlier free grants 
or purchased requisites. smuis 

B''“'its of requisites made bv 
the Commissioners; to keep the school constantly supplied with 
school books and other requisites approved by the Commissioners 
The teachers are strictly prohibited from using in their schools' 
any books, &c., not sanctioned under rule 124, and from making 
any advance on the prices in tho list of liooks and requisites sus. 
pended in the school. 

1° P‘‘S''iously, to the senior insneo. 

tor of the circuit, the inspector of the section, and, iu districts 
m which the compulsory atteudauce provisions of the Irish Edu- 
cation Act are lu force, to the school attendance officer, of the 
intended closing of a school for vacation or for any other our- 
pose; and, when a teacher intends resigning or removing to another 
school, to intimate his intention to the inspector a month at least 
before his removal or_ resignation, in order that the latter mav have 
an opportunity of visiting his school, and reporting upon the state 
of the premises, free equipment, school accounts, &c., &c. 

XV. To attend to the ventilation of the school immediatelv 
after entering the room in the morning; at the time of roll-call; 
w ? frequent intervals during the day. The ventilation can 
best be effected by lowering, where practicable, the upper part of 
admit a thorough passage of air through the 


95. (a.) Tho Goinmissioiiers, as a rulo, do not correspond 
ciirectiy with the teachers except as provided in rales 70, 90, 
and 96. (b.) Official forms, however, may be forwarded 

direct to teachers from the Office of National Kducation. 

96 Bhoiild a teacher have any woll-g:romided cause of com- 
plaint against the .manager or the inspector he may submit his 
case in writing directly to the ConimisHioners for their con- 
sideration. 


97. Untrained teacberfi are, at present, recognized as prin- 
cipal teachers of National scliools conducte(;l by members of 
the 1 rcsentation, Marist, Patrician, and Nranciscan Orders of 
Monks, but no untrained principal in such scliools can receive 
salary at a higher rate than that of third grade unless he was 
recognized as a principal teacher in a National school before 
1st April, 1900. + 

*See, however, rule 128 (d), 
t'See note ou p. 43. 
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98. All monks who are certified by the manager to be mem- 
bers of the community and who pass the King’s scholarship 
examination and also the test in practical teaching con- 
ducted by one of the senior inspectors, are eligible, as un- 
trained teachers, for the position of assistant in a Monastery 
National school, but not in an ordinai-y National school. 

99. (a.) In Convent and Monastery National schools, the Cmvent ana 
members of the community may discharge the office of '"“"“'ao’ 
teachers, either exclusively by themselves, or with the aid of 

such lay pei'sons as they may see fit to employ as assistants 
with adequate remuneration, (b.) In every case the Commis- 
sioners must be satisfied that the teaching staff is sufficient. 

(c.) None but teachers qualified under rule 76 (a) or (b) can 
be recognized as lay assistants in Convent or Monastery 
National schools. 

100. Teachers not qualified under rule 76 (a) or (b) who 
were serving as lay assistants in such schools in July, 1890, 
and who are still serving in the same capacity, continue, as a 
rule, to be recognized, and if within the limits of age are 
eligible for admission to the King’s scholarship examination, 
provided that they are recommended by the inspector. 

101. 1.— In any Convent National school paid by capita- 
tion, the teaching staff is deemed sufficient if the number 
of recognized teachers, including members of the community 
engaged in teaching, in proportion to the average annual 
attendance, corresponds ivith the following scale, viz. : — 


Under 50 pupils, . ... 1 teacher, 

60 but under 95 pupils, . . . 2 teachers. 

95 „ 140 . . . .3 „ 

140 „ 185 . . . . 4 ., 

186 „ 230 . . . . 8 „ 

230 „ 275 6 „ 

275 „ 320 . . . . 7 


And so forth. 

2. Adequate remuneration for recognized lay assistants is 
fixed at a minimum of ^30 per annum. 

3. The privileges enjoyed by recognized lay assiatante 
include 

(a.) the recognition of their service as fulfilling the con- 
ditions required for a training diploma ; 

(b.) the eligibility for a one-year’s course of training ; 

(c.) so far as may be necessary, the claim to have this 
sei'vice count towards obtaining the bonus granted under 
the Education Act, 1892, when appointed assistants ; 

(d.) the recognition of their service in respect of claims 
for first appointment or re-appointment in the service of 
the Cojnniissioners. 

D 2 
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PromotionR. 


Rule 101 — continued. 

4. The Commissioners do not interfere with the discretion 
of the conductors as regards the employment of other lay assis- 
tants than those recognized by the Commissioners ; but the 
latter are not entitled to any of the privileges mentioned above 
unless qualified under rule 7G (a) or (b), and paid not less 
than £30 a year. 

6. All lay assistants acting as such on the 1st March, 1896, 
retain the privileges hitherto attached to that position. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Gead.atton, Promotion, and Incomes of Teachers.* 

102. (n.) All principal and assistant teachers (except the 
teachers of Monastery and Convent schools -ivliioh are paid by 
capitation) are divided into three grades — the first grade con- 
taining two sections. 

(6.) Teachers recognized for the first time rank, on appoint- 
ment, in the third grade. 

(c.) The number of teachers recognized in each grade or 
section of a grade above the tbii'd grade is fixed from time to 
time by the Commissioners. 

id.) The Commissioners periodically fill vacancies in the 
first and second grades in accordance 'with the prescribed con- 
ditions. 

103. (a.) Untrained teachers appointed for the first time, 
on or after the 1st April, 1900, are ineligible for promotion 
beyond the third grade, unlciss in exceptional circumstances 
and by the, special order of the Commissioners. 

(b.) Untrained teachers jn the service before the 1st April, 
1900, who, under the old rules, were eligible for promotion to 
the first class, continue to enjoy a similar privilege with regard 
to gradation. 

(c.) Assistant teachers, trained or untrained, appointed for 
the first tiine, on or after the 1st A|)ril, 1900, are ineligible 
for promotion beyond the third grade, unless iu exceptional 
circumstances and by the special order of the Coiurnissioners. 

104. (a.) Promotion from a lower to a higher grade, and 
from the second to the first section of the highest grade, 
depends on (i.) training; (ii.) position in school ; (iii.) ability 
and general attainments ; (iv.) good service ; (v.) seniority. 

(b.) No teacher of a school in which the average attendance 
for the preceding calendar year is under thirty is eligible for 
promotion to the second grade or for increment iu that grade. 

* A sum of £114,000 has been voted recently by Parliament in 
augmentation of the incomes of teachers. 
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Buie 104 — continued. 

(a.) Xo teacher of a school in which the average attendance 
for the preceding calendar year is under fifty is eligible for 
promotion to the first grade or for increment in that grade. 

(d.) No teacher of a school in which the average attendance 
for the preceding calendar year is under seventy is eligible for 
promotion to the first section of the first grade or for increment 
in that section. 

(e.) The promotions of teachers date from the 1st April. 

105. (a.) Teachers promoted from a lower to a higher grade 
receive on promotion the salary fixed for the grade to which 
they are promoted, but, as a rule, without any immediate addi- 
tion of continued good service salary. Teachers must, as a 
rule, remain three years on the maximum of a grade before 
becoming eligible for promotion to a higher grade. 

(h.) * Principal teachers who are out of employment for a 
time retain their grades, provided they obtain re-employment 
as principals within a year. If re-employed as principals at a 
later date, the Commissioners determine in what grade they 
shall be recognized. Principal teachers if re-employed as 
assistants come under the rules applicable to assistants. 

(c.) Principal teachers do not lose their grades on account of 
a decline in the average attendance at their schools, but their 
salaries may be reduced in accordance with the rules. 

(d.) Teachers whose schools have declined in efficiency 
owing to their neglect of private study, may be re-examined as 
a test of fitness for continued recognition. 

106. (a.) The incomes of teachers consist partly of local Incomes, 
payments, but mainly of grants from the Commissioners. 

(b.) The local payments comprise subscriptions, donations, 
and endowments, or school fees from pupils. In some in- 
stances residences are provided rent free. 

(c.) Where school fees are chargeable to the Pupils, the 
rates are fixed by the managers with the approval of the Com- 
missioners, and cannot be altered except wiflu their sanction 
rirish Education Act, 1892, s. 18 {4)t]. Such fees are pay- 
able to the teachers as part of their emoluments in accordance 
with the terms of their engagements. 

107. The grants for teachers from the Commissionera in- 
clude salaries, etc., for all work done during “ school hours 
as defined in rule 126, and for the extra instruction of 
monitors, outside of “school hours.’’ Special payments are 
made for efficient teaching in the bilingual progi-amme, for 
cookery and laundry work, for the approved extra branches, 
and for the instruction given in elementary evening schools. 

*See also rule 78 (it.), (s*), and (/.) 
fSee schedule "VI. (5), p. 66. 
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INCOMES OF TEACHERS. 


Oracle salaries. 


Grade salaries 
and good 
service 
salary. 


108. (a.) Special rates of salary and of continued oood ser- 
vice salary are fixed for each grade of teachens. ° 

(b.) Awards of continued good service salary are made trien- 
uially to the teachers of schools with an average attendance of 
twenty pupils or above, when the work done in the school 
shows merit, and the general condition of the school is satis- 
factory. 

(c.) The Commissioners reserve to themselves the right to 
alter the rates of grade salary and of continued good service 
salary from time to time with the approval of the Lords of His 
Ma]e.sty’s Treasury. 

(d.) The following are the rates of grade salary and of con- 
tinued good service salary that are awarded for work done in 
day National schools, exclusive of fees for special and extra 
branches and residual caiiitation grant * 


Gracia. 

Grade Salary. 

Continued Go<a 
Triennial : 

Ineremonta. 

Service Salary - 
neromentfl. 

Number of 
Inoromentfl. 

Maximum. 


£ 

£ 



rlil. 

66 

7 

3 

77 

Me.. ■ 

87 

10 

2 

107 


117 

10 

1 

127 

1 1‘. 

139 

12 

3 

176 

Mil. 

44 

7 

3 

65 


73 

8 

2 

89 


97 

8 

1 

105 

1 p. 

114 

9 


141 


109. (a.) Assistant teachers are, a.s a rule, awarded third 
grade salary only, and if recognized for the first time after 
the 1st April, 1905, are ineligible for increments of good ser- 
vice salai7 unless they have been trained. 

(b.) Bonuses, in addition to increments, are awarded to 
assistant teachers who are entitled to them under the Irish 
Education Act, 1892. The bonus is ,T9 for men and £7 10s. 
for women. 

(c.) Assistant teachers who have been trained in a recog- 
nized Training college rank, froni the 1st April immediately 
preceding the date of the termination of their training course, 
as classed higher than third class ’’ for the purpose of quali- 
fying for bonus under the Irish Education Act, 1892. fSee 
schedule VI., 9, p. 66.] ^ 

^ h'or awards to the teachers of schools with an average atteDdance 
of less than 20 pupils, see rule 115. 
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110. A portion of the State grants available for awards for 
teachers of day schools is allocated as an annnal capitation 
orant (viz., the residual capitation grant) in accordance with 
the foui'th schedule to the Irish Education Act, 1892. 

111. For an average attendance of 60 pupils (3-15) and 
under, the principal teacher receives the whole of the residual 
capitation grant for the school.* When the average attend- 
ance is over 60 the grant is distributed between the principal 
and the assistants according to the following scale : — 


Attendanc-e 
of Pupils. 
(3-15.) 


NDittBEn OF Units of Capitation Gr.ants. 


Principal. | 

1st Asst, 

2nd Asst. 

j 3rd Asst. 1 

dtll Asst, j 

- 

61-95 

60 ‘ 

1-35 


■ 





96-130 

60 

35 

1-35 

— 

— 1 

— 

ISl-UO 

61-70 

85 

35 

— 

— ! 

— 

141-175 

70 

35 

35 

1-35 

— 

— 

176-185 

i 71-80 

35 

35 

36 

— 

— 

186-220 

i 80 

' And so fonli.: 

1 

35 

35 

1 

35 

1-35 i 

i 



112. (a.) The salaries of teachers of the first grade are not 
reduced on account of a decline in the average attendance, salaries, 
unless it is below thirty-five for one calendar year. 

(t.) The salaries of teachers of the second and third grade.s 
are not reduced on account of a decline in the average attend- 
ance, unless it is below t-wenty for one calendar year. 

(c.) The additions to salaries which have resulted from pro- 
motions or increments may not be retained on change of school 
unless the average attendance at the new school is in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule 104. 

id.) The salaries of teachers may be reduced at any time on 
account of inefficiency or other sufficient cause at the discretion 
of the Commissioners. 

(c.) Assistants on promotion to principalships receive, as a 
rule, initial salaries equal to their salaries as assistants ; but if 
highly classed under the old rules, or if appointed to large and 
important schools, they receive special consideration. 

113. (a.) Principal and assistant teachers, whose salaries 
were fixed from 1st April, 1900, retain these salaries on change 
of school provided, (1) that the average attendance is sufficient 
under the rules to warrant the payment, and (2) that they are 
not reduced in rank by the change of school ; 

^Por special regulations in the case of boys’ and girls schools which 
have been amalgamated, see p. 61. 
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ih.) if the average attendance is not sufficient, or if the 
teachers are reduced in rank, they are awardcsd sueii lower in 
comes as the average attendance or their irositions mav 
warrant ; ■' 

(c.) principal teachers whose incomes (exclusive of residual 
capitation grant) are higher than £175 (masters) or i:i41 (mis. 
tresses), retain their incomes on change of school, provided 
(1) that they are not reduced in rank, and (2) that the schools 
in which they arc employed are similar in size and character 
to their former schools. 

If these conditions are not folfilltxl, the iiicornes'of tlia 
teachers are determined by the Commissioners. 

(d.) .\ssistant teachers whose incomes (exclusive of residual 
capitation grant) are liiglier than ;C86 (masters) or £72 10s 
(mistresses), retain their incomes as personal so long as they 
remain assistants. ■' 

114. (a.) In all schools having an average attendance of at 
least 35 pupils junior assistant mistresses arc paid at the rate 
of £24 per annum. [See rule 70 (c).] 

(b.) In the case of a mixed school under a master where the 
average attendance is under 35, full payment is made for each 
quarter in which the average attendance of girls is at least 20. 
If the average attendance of girls is les.s than 20 for any 
quarter the junior assistant mistress is paid for that quarter a 
capitation grant of 5s. for each girl in average attendance. 

■Small schools t^achers of schools with an average attendance 

under 10 pupils, are paid a capitation grant of £1 15s. for each 
unit of average attendance and residual capitation grant if the 
schools are situated on the mainland ; but if the schools are on 
islands remote from the mainland, the teachers may receive a 
capitation grant of £3 10s. for each unit of average attendance 
and residual capitation grant. 

(b.) The teachers of schools w'ith an average attendance of 
10 to 19 pupils, are paid £44 per annum and residual capitation 
grant, but are not entitled to increments. It is desirable that 
the teachers of these schools shall be women. 

(c.)'The masters of schools with an average attendance of 
10 to 19 pupils arc paid £56 per annum, and residual capita- 
tion grant, provided that they were aiipointed to these schools 
before tlie 1st April, 1900. 

(d.) If a school aided under sub-head (a.) has an average at- 
tendance for any quarter of at least 10, the teacher is eligible 
tor payment under the conditions laid down in sub-head (ii.) 
for such quarter. 

at a school aided under sub-head (b.) 
or (c.) tails below 10 for any quarter, payment is made to the 
teacxier lor such quarter only at the rate prescribed in aub-head 
{d-j lor small schools situated on the mainland. 
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Rule 115 — continued. 

if.) No claim can be made in the case of schools aided under 
any sub-head of this rule on account of a reduction of the aver- 
age attendance due to exceptional causes. 

116. The teachers of the Model schools are paid under the Model sohoou. 
same conditions as the teachers of ordinary National schools, 

117. 1. The teachers of Convent National schools, possess- convent 
Lng the qualifications prescribed in rule 76 (a) and (i) are paid sdioois 
at the same rates as the teachers of ordinary schools if the 
conductors so elect. 

2. Convent schools in which the teachers are not required 
to possess the qualifications prescribed in rule 76 (a) and (b) 
receive grants according to the following rules : — 

(a.) the conductors receive capitation grants. These 
grants (exclusive of the residual capitation grant) range 
between 25s. and 35s. ; 

(b.) the capitation grant may be increased or diminished 
by the Commissioners after consideration of the work done 
in the school ; 

(c.) every school having a capitation grant (exclusive 
of the residual, capitation grant) less than the maximum 
capitation rate may reach this rate by triennial incre- 
ments of Is. ; 

(d.) this capitation grant, in addition to the residual 
capitation grant and fees for special and extra branches, 
includes all payments from the State for work done during 
the ordinary school hours ; 

(e.) no Convent school paid by capitation grant, when 
aided for the first time, can be granted more than the 25s. 
rate, and the residual capitation grant ; 

(/.) in Convent National schools paid by capitation 
grant, if the average attendance in any quarter is 
seriously reduced owing to exceptional causes, payment of 
the capitation grant may be claimed on the actual average 
attendance for the corresponding quarter of the preceding 
calendar year. In such cases the manager should set 
forth clearly in a special communication the exceptional 
causes. 

3. These conditions apply also to the Monastery National 
schools recognized previously to 1855 ; but aid is granted to 
other Monastery schools only on the same conditions as to 
ordinary National schools. 

118. (a.) The salaries of teachers are payable and are re- ,,, 
mitted on the 15th day of January, April, July, and October, payment oi 
in each year, in cases where the school returns bave been salaries, 
received in due time, and where there are no irregularities to 
be specially dealt with before payment. Should the 15th of 
the month fall on a Sunday, the salaries are issued on the 16th. 
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Rule 118 — continued. 

(b.) Where the salaries are paid by quarterly payments, the 
computation for a broken period of a quarter is made with refer- 
ence to the number of days in that quarter. 

(c.) In case of change of teachers at the end of a month 
should the first or last day of the month fall on a Saturday' 
or Sunday, or recognized holiday, the salary is allowed for 
such days. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Subjects op Instruction, Time-Table, School Year, anb 
School Requisites. 

119. (u.) The ordinary school subjects are.— English 

(including as sub-heads reading and spelling, writing, com- 
position, and grammar), geography, histoi 7 , arithmetic’, sing- 
ing, drawing, needlework (for girls), physical drill, manual in- 
Btnictiou, object lessons and elementary science, eookeiy (for 
girls), laundry- work (for girls), kindergarten (for infants) 
hygiene and temperance. ’ 

The programmes of instruction may be found in schedule 
XVIII., pp. 89 to 126. 

(b.) The managers are at liberty, subject to the recommen- 
dations of the inspectors, to adopt for the seventh and eighth 
standards the programmes issued by the Board of Intermediate 
Education as far as is indicated in schedule XVIII., p. 118. 

(c.) Pupils over thirteen years of age, who have been en- 
rolled in the seventh standard for one year, and who have, in 
the opinion of the inspector, attained to considerable profi- 
ciency in the courses of English, arithmetic, and geography, 
may be awarded a certificate of merit. For the form of the 
certificate see schedule X. , p. 74. 

(d.) The managers may, with the approval of the Commis- 
sioners, arrange the programmes of their schools so as to suit 
the needs of the localities in which the schools are situated. 

120. (1.) Cookery and laundry-work should be. taught as 
part of the ordinary school programme to girls enrolled in the 
fifth and higher standards when suitable provision for instruc- 
tion in these subjects is available. Girks who have reached the 
age of eleven years may, if the manager so desires, attend the 
classes in cookery and laundry-work, even though they are 
enrolled in a lower standard than fifth. 
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(2.) A grant of five shillings may be earned in respect of 
each girl who is taught cookery or laundry-work in a Kational 
school, provided she has attended at least 50 per cent, of the 
meetings of the cookery or laundry-class, but the grant cannot 
be paid for the same pupil for more than two years in cookery, 
uor for more than one year in laundry-work, and both grants 
cannot be claimed for the same pupil in the same year. 

(3.) In order that the full grant may be earned for cookery 
or laundry-work in a girls’ or mixed school the inspector must 
certify that suitable instruction is given to the pupils of the 
school in hygiene.* For girls’ and mixed schools, under two 
or more teachers, in which the members of the staff have re- 
ceived training in elementary science, a course of domestic 
science, including lessons on hygiene (health and habits) must 
be included in the curriculum. 

(4.) A special roll of the pupils receiving instruction in 
cookery or in laundry- work must be kept, and the attendance 
must be marked before the commencement of the lesson. A 
pupil must not receive credit for attendance at a lesson on any 
day (except Saturday) on which she is not in attendance at 
the school throughout the entire day. 

(5.) Instruction must be given for at least six months in the 
year. Each course must consist of at least twenty-five lessons 
in the case of cookery and of twenty in the case of laundry, and 
each lesson must be of not less than one and a half hours’ 
duration. The grant may be reduced or withheld if the profi- 
ciency is not satisfactory. 

(6.) The grant is paid to the manager, who should, alter 
defraying the necessary incidental expenditure, pay the 
balance to the teaching staff. 

121. A bilingual programme (Irish and English), which 
must be introduced at the beginning of the school year, may be 
sanctioned in Irish-speaking districts or in localities where Irish 
and English are spoken. For the programme see scihedule 
XVIII., p. 119, and for the special regulations and scale of 
fees see page 68. Efficient teaching of the bilingual pro- 
gramme is favourably considered in connexion with the incre- 
ments and promotions of the teachers. 

122. (a.) The normal school year consists of forty-four School year 
weeks (220 school days) , and all schools should be in operation 

for this period. 

(5.) The school year commences, in all schools, on the 
1st July. 

*The full grant may be paid for a pupil learning cookery or laundry 
work W'ho is enrolled in a lower standard than that in wbicii formal 
lessons on hygiene are given. 
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Rule 122 — continued. 

(c.) The promotions of pupils, revised programmes, and new 
time-tables should date from the beginning of the school year. 

(cZ.) The “ time table ” must bo kept constantly hung up in 
a conspicuous place in the school-room. The teachers are 
required to furnish copies of their time tables to the inspectors 
within one month from the commencement of the school year. 

123. Irish and mathematics may be taught as extra sub- 
jects outside the hours constituting an attendance.* For each 
of the sub-divisions of mathematics a fee of 5s. per unit of the 
average attendance of pupils under instruction may be earned, 
but no fee can be paid for a pupil enrolled in a lower standard 
than, the fifth. For the programmes see schedule XVIII. , 
pages -124-126 ; and for the special regulations and scale of fees 
for Irish see schedule I., page 68. The general regulations 
for mathematics are the same as those for Irish. 

124. (a.) No book can be used for the purpose of united 
secular instruction to which a reasonable objection might be 
entertained on religions or political grounds. 

(b.) The managers may, subject to the foregoing condition, 
select the hooks used in their schools for the purpose of secular 
instruction, but they are required to submit annually for the 
examination of the inspector the list of proposed books not later 
than three months prior to the commencement of the school 
year, and they must furnish a copy of any book which does not 
appear on the list authorized by the Commissioners, or of any 
new edition of a book already sanctioned. No new book can be 
used until the official approval has been notified to the manager. 

(c.) The inspector should, in all cases of doubt, forward 
copies of the book or books in question for the oonside7:ation of 
the Commissioners, to whom an appeal lies in all cases. 


CFIAPTBK X. 

ScHOOb Meetings, Attendanoes, Average Attendance, 
AND EnBODMENT of PvrpTbS. 

125. Not less than four hours ,a day [including intervals as 
specified at 128 (c.)] must be provided on the time table for 
ordinary secular instruction on at least five days in the week. 
The time for secular instruction may consist of a single meet- 

*For the present, payment of fees for teaching Irish as an extra sub- 
ject, during ordinary school hours, may bo made to extern teachers em- 
ployed when the recognised staff of school teachers is not qualified to 
give the instruction, and when there is a substantial majority of the 
pupils in the third and higher standards learning the subject. 
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ing of at least four houxs’ duration, or of two meetings of at 
least two hours each, with an interval of not less than one hour 
between the meetings. The Commissioners decide in each 
case whether two separate meetings in a school day may be 
allowed, and if so, under what conditions. 

126. The term “ school-hours ” should always be understood School hour?, 
to moan the entire time in each day, from the opening of the 
school to its closing for the dismissal of the pupils ; or in schools 
having two meetings daily, the term means the entire time 
from the commencement to the close of each meeting. 


127. (a.) No child under three years of age can be em'olled Enrolmeot. 
as a pupil in any National school, and, as a rule, no pupil over 
seven years of ago can, on admission to school, be enrolled in 
an infants’ class. All pupils, both boys and girls, must be 
removed from infants’ schools and from infants’ departments 
of schools on the 1st July next following the completion of 
their eighth year. 

(5.) Boys under seven years of age are ineligible for enrol- 
ment in a boys’ school where there is not a. mistress, unless 

(1.) there is no suitable* school under a mistress avail- 
able in the locality, or 

(2.) the probable effect of this rule will be the loss of an 
assistant teacher to the school. + 

(c.) Except in the case of monitors or pupil teachers, pupils 
cannot be retained on the rolls of day schools after reaching the 
age of eighteen. 

id.) In cases of question regarding the age of a pupil a regis- 
trar's or a baptismal certificate should be produced, otherwise 
the decision of the inspector is final. 

(e.) In places to which the compulsory attendance clauses 
of the Irish Education Act of 1892 apply, children not less 
than six nor more than fourteen years of age are bound to 
attend school unless excused. 

*.A “ suitable school " should be taken as meaning a school in ■n’hich 
there is adequate accommodation of a satisfaetory kind, in which the 
teaching of infants is efficient, and in which the teaching staff is of the 
same religious denomination (viz., Roman Catholic or Protestant) as in 
the neighbouring boys’ school. 

fOn the occurrence of a vacancy for an assistant a mistress should 
be appointed ; otherwise no further exemption as regards the prohibi- 
tion of the enrolment of boys under seven years of age can be granted. 
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12S. (a.) An “attendance” means presence at secular 
instruction during four hours. If tlic school meets twice a 
day, presence at secular instruction during two continuous 
hours counts as a “ half attendance.” The calling of the rolls 
and the recording in the daily report book of the number pre. 
sent must be completed before the time prescribed for the 
commencement of the “attendance” or “half attendance.” 
The “ attendance ” or the morning “ half attendance" must 
commence not later than 10.30 a.iu. 

(b.) A pupil who at any meeting of the school does not 
remain under instruction until the conclusion of the time pre- 
scribed for the “attendance” or “half attendance,” as the 
case may be, cannot claim credit for being )>rcsent at that 
meeting, and the mark denoting an incomplete attendance 
must be made at once. 

(c.) The minimum time constituting an “ attendance ” may 
include an interval for recreation of not more than ten minutes 
in a meeting of two hours, and of not more than half an hour 
in a meeting of tour hours . 

(d.) The teacher of any school, however, in which there , 

is only one meeting a day, is at liberty, with the approval | 

of the manager, to allow any pupil home for dinner ! 

during the time allowed for recreation, on the written 
application of the parent. The manager may withdraw the ; 

permission given in the case of any pupil at any time. Ex- \ 

cept as provided for under (/) no arrangement can he sanc- 
tioned by which the time for the secular instruction of any 
pupil is reduced below 3J hours daily, exclusive of the dinner 
time. A separate folio of the roll book or a separate roll book 
must be provided, in which the names of such pupils shall be 
inscribed. If the pupil is late in returning, or does not return, 
credit can be given only for a “ half-attendance ” on that day. 
[See under (b)]. 

(e.) The minimum time constituting an attendance may 
include 


(1) any time occupied by instruction, given elsewhere 
than at the school, in cookery, lauiidry-work, domestic 
economy, and wood-work ; but all sucli arrangemonts must 
first receive the sanction of the Cominissioncra ; 

(2) any time occupied l>y visits )iaid <liiriug sclinol hours, 
under arrangements sanctioned by the Commissioners, to 
places of educational value or interest. Tlie. number of 
such visits for any year must, liowover, bo strictly limited, 
and should not exceed twenty visits of two hours’ duration 
for any particular pupil. 

(/.) In the case of pupils enrolled in the infants’ clasps in 
schools where -senior classes arc also tnnght, the minimum 
time constituting an “ attendance ” may be reduced from tour 
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Rule 128 — continued. 

hours to three, and the minimum time constituting a “ half 
attendance ” may be reduced from two hours to one hour and 
a half, the same intervals being allowed for recreation as in 
(c). If the infants are retained for more than three hours in 
any school, additional playtime may be allowed to them. 

129. (a.) The average daily attendance during any period Average <iaii 
(month, quarter, year), is the number found by dividing the 
total number of complete " attendances ” made on the regular 
school days within the period, by the number of such school 
days, two “half attendances’’ counting as one complete 
“ attendance.’’ 

(b.) When the average attendance exceeds an integer by a 
traction of not less than '5, the latter counts as a unit. Thus 
•29‘5 counts as SO. 

(c.) The number of pupils present must be recorded every 
day in the roll book and report book, but when, ow'ing to the 
severity of the weather or other exceptional cause, the number 
of pupils in attendance on any day or days is under one-third of 
the average attendance for the mouth in which the day or days 
occur, the attendance of such a day or days may be excluded 
from the calculation of the quarterly or annual average. The 
cause of such exclusion in each case should be recorded in the 
daily report-book. 

(d.) If a school has not been in operation for at least 20G' 
days in the year a reduction in the grant is made unless, from 
some exceptional cause, it has not been possible for the school 
to be in operation for 200 days, in which case the Commis- 
sioners, on a proper representation of the circumstances, may 
make a proportionate reduction in this requirement. Excluded 
days cannot be counted as part of the required minimum of 
200 days. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Monitors and Pupil Teachers.* 

130. The monitors are appointed by the Commissioners 
upon the recommendation of the inspectors, w'ho select them 
by competitive examination, except as provided in rule 139. 

131. The insiiectors recommend candidates for monitorship 
only in schools in which the organization, methods of instruc- 
tion, premises, furniture, apparatus and accommodation are 
satisfactory. 

*The same regulations as to appointment, qualifications, salary and' 
period of service apply to monitors and pupil teachers in model schools 
as to those in ordinary schools. 
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132. The inspectors confer with the managers and prin 
cipal teachers of the schools as to the character and general 
suitability of the candidates whom they have selected and 
they are prohibited from recommending candidates whom the 
managers disapprove of or to whom the teachers entertain a 
reasonable objection. 


133. (a.) The inspector recommending the appointment of 
a monitor must certify that he has explained to the teacher— 

1. tliat the monitor must not be employed in teaching 

for more than two liours in each day during his period of 
service except in his final year, when ho may be employed 
for three hours in each day ;* ^ 

2. that, except in the case of monitors whose general 
education is provided tor in neighbouring Intermediate 
schools, the monitor must be carefidly instructed along 
w'ith the pupils of the school or allowed to study by himself 
under the teacher’s supervision during the remainder of 
the daily school time ; 

3. that the monitor must receive extra instruction regu- 
larly in the monitorial course outside of school hours, for 
at least three-quarters of an hour in each school day of the 
week, or for half an hour in each school day, and two 
hours on Saturday ; 

4. that the principal teacher must preside over formal 
criticism lessons to be given by the monitors once in each 
week. (For the regulations regarding the manner of con- 
ducting criticism lessons see schedule IX., p. 73,). 

(b.) The Commissioners are prepared to sanction arrange- 
ments made by the managers, under which monitors of 
different schools may receive their extra instruction at specially 
fixecl centres or their general and extra instruction at Inter- 
mediate schools. The extra instrvietion may be given in 
different subjects by different teachers, and should not be for 
less time than one hour a day. 

134. The school for which a monitor is recommended must, 
as a rule, have had an avei'ago daily attendance of not less 
than fifty pupils for the preceding calendar year. 

_ *In the case of pupil toaohers and raoiiitors whoso general education 
foi* ill nei"libourijig Intermocliato gcHooIh the time during 
Yiuch they are required to teach in tho National schools may, at the 
disci^tion of the manager, be limited to one hour in each dav during 
the first year of service. 
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135. The maximum number of monitors that may, as a 
rule, be recognized in any school is set forth in the following 
table ; but the Commissioners reserve to themselves the right 
to determine whether this maximum should be sanctioned ” — 


Average Attendance. 

Monitors. 

50 but under 85, 

1 

85 „ 180, 

2 

180 „ 176 

8 

176 „ 220 

4 

220 „ 265, 

5 

266 „ 310 

6 

810 „ 356, 

7 

and BO forth. 



136. A monitress is not recognized in 

(1) a boys’ school, unless it is an infants’ school or depart- 
ment under a mistress ; 

(2) a mixed school under a master, unless 

(a.) she is a near relative of the teacher ; or 

(5.) a mistress is charged with her extra instruction or 
is always present at it ; or 

(o.) during the time of her extra instruction a respect- 
able w'oman is present, or some other monitresses or girl 
pupils ; or 

(d.) her extra instruction is given at a special centre 
[rule 133 (b.)] ; 

(3) any school in which there is not adequate provision for 
instruction in needlework. 

137. The number of monitors being limited, the managers 
should understand that they have no claim to the appointment 
of monitors merely on the ground that the conditions specified 

I in these rules have all been fulfilled. 

138. The monitors are appointed, as a rule, from the 1st 

t July in each year. Their service counts from that date, and 
all appointments are subject to the fulfilment of the conditions 
below specified as regards good conduct and efficient instruo- 
tion. If a monitor resigns or dies, or becomes disqualified, a 

i successor may be appointed, but not later than the 31st 
December. 

139. The candidates for mouitorship must be not less than Quaiifioatiuus. 
I fifteen and not more than seventeen years of age on the 1st 

^ } July, and they must answer satisfactorily in the prescribed 
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programme. (See page 1‘27.) Studeiita who have passed in 
the junior or middle grade under the Board of Intermediate 
Education are eligible for appointment as monitors without 
undergoing further examination, except in any ordinary school 
subject in which the candidate did not pass at the Inter- 
mediate examination, should the Commissioners require it. 

140. The candidates for monitorship must furnish a regis- 
trar’s certificate of the date of their birth,* and a medical cer- 
tificate that they are of a sound and healthy constitution, and 
free from any physical defect likely to impair their efficiency 
as teachers. 

141. The full period of service and training of monitors is 
three years. 

142. The Commissioners may appoint monitors under the 
former regulations in case sufficient candidates do not qualify 
under the new rules. The limits of ago for such caiididates 
are fourteen and sixteen, and the full period of service and 
training is five years. 

143. (a.) The monitors must undergo a yearly examination 
in the prescribed courses. (For the programmes see schedule 
XVIII., page 128.) 

(6.) The annual examinations of the monitors in the prs- 
scribed courses are held in their schools except in the final 
year, and on each occasion the monitors must exhibit to the 
inspector all the exercise books written by them in the course 
of the year, and the monitresses must also exhibit specimens 
of their needlework. 

144. (a.) The examination of monitors of the final year is 
held at Easter in each year in the King’s scholarship pro- 
gramme. (For the programme see schedule XVIII., p. 133.) 

(b.) The monitors are annually awarded service marks 
which are added to the total obtained at the examination held 
in the final year. 

145. The monitors who pass the King’s scholarship exami- 
nation, and who complete their service satisfactorily,^ are 
eligible for appointment as assistants (see rule 76) within 
three years, as a rule, from the termination of their service as 
monitors. 

■ 14G. The attendance of monitors who receive their general 
instruction in the school in which they are serving as monitors, 
must be recorded daily on the rolls, and be included in cal- 
culating the average daily attendance of pupils. 

*Pupils under sixteen years of age can obtain a registrar’s certificate 
of date of birth for fif?. 
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147. The salary granted to a monitor may be withdrawn at, 
any time, should want of diligence, of efficiency, or of good 
conduct on the part of the monitor, or any other circum- 
stance, render such a course desirable. 


148. When a vacancy in a monitorship ocom's, whether 
before or on the expiration of a monitor’s term of service, it 
does not necessarily follow that a successor will be appointed. 

149. A monitor cannot be transferred, even temporarily, to 
another school without the express sanction of the Commis- 
sioners ; but where a girls’ school or a mixed school is 
associated with an infants’ school in the same premises, the 
monitors of each department may be perruitted to devote a 
portion of their time to teaching and practising in the other 
department. 

150. (a.) The following is the scale of salaries for 
monitors : — 


— 

Boys. 

Girls. 

First year, 

£ 

H) 

£ 

8 

Vi 

m 

Second year, 

t ti 

Third year, 



(b.) Tor monitors appointed under the former regulations 
the scale is as follows : — 


First year, 
Second year, , 
Third year, 
Fourth year, 
Fifth year, 


Boys. 

UirK 

£ 

i) 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

12 

10 

18 

16 


151. (a.) Pupil teachers are eligible for appointment ni all 
schools which are officially recorded as, at least, very good, 
and are appointed, as a rule, from 1st September. 
selected (as far as possible in order of merit) from students who 
have “ passed with honours ” in the Junior, middle, or seniox 
grade, under the Board of Interraediate Education, not more 
than two years prior to their appointment as pupil teachers. 

(b.) Pupil teachers are also appointed after passing an 
examination prescribed by the Commissioners. Canm^tes 
for this examination must be not less than iifteen 
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Rule 151 — continued. 

years of age and not more than eighteen on the 1st June in 
the year in which they seek appointment. Por the pro- 
gramme of examination see page 130. 

(c.) The managers who desire to have pupil teachers ap- 
pointed to then- schools should make application to the Com- 
missioners not later than 1st July. Pupil teachers are, as far 
as possible, appointed to schools in the district in which they 
reside. ^ 


(d.) Pupil teachers, if appointed for three years, must not be 
employed in teaching for more than two hours in each day 
■armg the first year, and three hours in each day during the 
second and third years. Those appointed for two years must 
not be employed in teaching for more than three hours in each 
day during their period of service. 


152. The candidates for pupil teacherships should forward 
tneir applications to the Secretaries not later than 1st June, 
amd It they are not already qualified under rule 151 (a), they 
snould intimate whether it is their intention to present them- 
ae ves at the ensuing Intermediate examinations, or whether 
tney propose to sit for the equivalent examination to be held 
oy the Commissioners under rule 151 (b). 

t 3^+^ period of service for pupil teachers is three years 
“passed with honours” in the junior 
I. years for those who have “ passed with 

tionoiirs in the middle or senior grade. 

f for pupil teacherships are required to 

turnish satisfactory evidence of age, a certificate of character 
^ medical certificate that they are of 
^ constitution, and free from any physical or 

mental defect likely to impair their usefulness as teachers. 

156. Pupil teachers must at the end of each year of service 
pass a qualifying examination, conducted by the Board’s in- 
spectors, for retention during the following year. (For the 
p ogramme see p. 130.) In lieu, however, of this qualifying 
examination they are allowed the option of presenting them- 
selves for the Intermediate examinations. 

®^^™i^i3,tion of pupil teachers of the final 
Easter in the King’s scholarship programme, 
examination and who complete, their 
"wiiliin Vn 5'*'® eligible for appointment as assistants 

pupil teaoh^rs^^^^^ from the termination of their service as 

service are considered in connection 

witn this examination. 
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157. The scale of salaries for pupil teachers is as follows : — 


— 

First Year. 

Second Year. 

Third Vear. 


£ 1 

^ i 


Cl.) Pupil teachers who have papsed -with 




honours in the junior grade* (Boys), 

18 

21 i 

30 

♦> i> (Girls), 

U 

so 1 

26 

(2.) Pupil teachers who have passed with 
honouK in the middle or senior 




grade* (Boys), 

24 

30 


,, „ (Girls), 

20 

26 



Note. — Rules 133 [except 133 (a.) 1], 136, 137, 146, and 148 are nlss 
applicable to pupil teachers. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Te.aining Colleges.! 

168. (a.) A Training college is an institution for boarding, 
lodging, and instructing students who are preparing to be- 
come, or are already, teachers in National or other Govern- 
ment elementary schools. It must include, within a con- 
venient distance, a National school or schools, in which the 
students may learn the practical exercise of their profession.! 

(b.) The session of a Training college opens at latest in the 
week commencing with the first Monday after the lOtb 
September in each year. 

159. (a.) A Training college must have adequate accommo- 
dation in dormitories, refectory, and lecture or class rooms for 
at least 50 students. 

(i>.) The manager or correspondent of a Training college 
must be either a clergyman or other person of good position in 
society. 

(c.) The report upon an application for aid to a Training 
college must be made by one of the chief inspectors. 

(d.) The Training colleges are placed under the charge of 
the chief inspectors. 

160. No grant is made to a Training college unless the 
Commissioners are satisfied with the premises, management, 
and staff. 

* Or the equivalent examination held by the Commiasioners. 

+ For the regulations regarding the Beid exhibitions and the prizes m 
Irish for King’s scholars see pp. 62 and 63. _ ^ 

t The Commissioners also recognize the training given smee 1900 m 
the institution of the Marist Brothers in Dumfries and m that of the 
Presentation Brothers in Cork, and grant training certificates to mem- 
bers of these Orders who have undergone the full course of training m 
these institutions after reaching the age of seventeen ye^a, and who 
have subsequently given two years’ satisfactory service in the schools of 
their Orders. These certificates carry no claims for State aid of any 
kind and are recognized only so long as the teachers holding them are 
emploved in schools belonging to the respective Orders. 
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161. (a.) The ConGnissionera make grants to a college in 
Marlboimigh-street, Dublin, under their own management. 

(6.) They also make grants to Training colleges under local 
management. 

162. The provisions made for the training of teachers in 
Training colleges are as follows ; — 

1. a pne year’s course of training, open to principal 
and assistant teachers ; 

2. a two years’ course of training open to pupil- 
teachers, monitors, and other suitable students approved 
by the Commissioners, and possessing the qualifications 
prescribed in the programme for the King’s scholarship 
examination ; this course is also open to principals and 
assistants, instead of the one year’s course, provided they 
shall have resigned their appointments before entering 
the Training college ; 

3. (a.) if during the attendance of a recognized teacher 
at any Training college for the one year’s course, the 
local manager provides a substitute eligible for appoint- 
ment as teacher under rule 76 (a) or (h), the pay of the 
teacher from the Commissioners is continued, ib.) Sub- 
stitutes make their own terms with the managers and the 
teachers for whom they act, as regards the remuneration 
for their services, and they have no claim on the Com- 
missioners. (c.) The employment of a substitute for a 
teacher in training cannot be sanctioned for a longer 
period than twelve months, reckoned from the date of the 
teacher’s leaving for the Training college. 

163. (a.) An examination of candidates in the course pre- 
scribed in the programme for the King’s scholarship exami- 
nation is annually held at Easter at each college, or in such 
other place as may be approved by the Commissioners.* 

_ (h.) The authorities of each college, on their own responsi- 
bility, select the candidates for admission to the examination, 
subject to the condition that they are more than eighteen years 
of age on the 1st January next following the date of the 
examination, or ai’e in their final year as pupil teachers or 
monitors, f 

164. The authorities of any college must submit, on or before 
the 1st Eebruary in each year, for the approval of the Com- 
missioners, a list of the names of the candidates for the 
entrance examination to be held at Easter. No application 
can be entertained unless all the preliminary regulations are 
complied with. 

* For programme see schedule XVIII., p. 133. 

f The maximum age on admission should not be such as to exclude 
the claim of the Xing's scholar for appointment as teacher after trainiag 
under rule 78, which fixes 35 as the maximum age for such appointments. 
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165 (a.) The Commissioners may admit to the Marl- Qualification 
borough-street college, and the authorities _ of the colleges 
under local management may admit to their respective col- 
leges, subject to the approval of the Commissioners— 

(1.) any candidate who, on examination, has been pro- 
nounced qualified in the course prescribed in the pro- 
gramme for the King’s scholarship examination ; 

(2.) without examination, any National teacher who 
has not previously been trained and who wishes to 
the college for a year’s training, in the course prescribed 
for students of the second year ; 

(3 ) without full examination, graduates and under- 
graduates of a university, and persons who have passed 
the examinations in the middle or senior grade held by 
the Board of Intermediate Education within two years. 

(A one year’s course is regarded as sufficient lor 

wmidates refen-ed to in sub-head (3.) must qualify 
in the subjects of the King’s soholarshii;. progi'amme which 
are not covered by the special courses in which tliej- lave 
passed. 

(b.) The authorities of each college arrange their own terms 
of admission. 


(c.) Before candidates are admitted 

(1.) the medical, officer of the coUege must certify the 
state of their health to be satisfactory, and that they are 
free from serious bodily defect or deformity , n 
(2.) they must sign a declaration that they honestly 
intend to adopt and follow the profession of teacher m any 
institution referred to in rule 172* ; and 

(3.) the parent or guardian of the candidate must also 

sign a guarantee.! , 

(d.) Such candidates when admitted are termed King s 

n King’s scholar is not eligible for emplo^ient in any 
capacity in a National school during 
have contracted to remain as a 

college unless the Commissioners are satisfied that the mtrac 
tion of’the contract is justified by illness or other satisfactory 
cause. 

166. The Commissioners recognize in .*1^! 
extern Kin'^’s scholars, who attend the mstiuction g scholar!;. 

theTrofSSrs and teachers of the college, but who are not 
boarded or lodged on the premises. 

These extern students must conform to all the regulations 
of the coUege except such as relate to residence. , , 

On these conditions extern King's scholars may be admitted 
to the annual examinations, and may obtain training dip om 

» For the form of declaration see p. 70. 

+ For the form of guarantee see p. 70. 
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167. The principals of fche Training colleges have absolute 
power to require any King’s scholar to discontinue his course 
ot training during or at the end of the first year in certain 
circumstances. ^ 

1C8. For admission to the examination for entrance to the 
Ifarlborough-street Training college, candidates are selected 
by the Commissioners, and must produce certificates of good 
coaiaoter. The candidates who pass the examination are 
chosen in order of merit.* 

169. (a.) An examination of the King’s scholars is held 

‘h® Training colleges. 

( 0 .) JNo candidates inay be presented for examination except 
King 3 scholars in training, either as interns or as externs, 
throughout the college year. 

170. At the end of their first year of residence, the two-year 
King S scholars must pass in the prescribed programme as a 
condition of being further retained in training,! 

171. (a.) 'The King’s scholars must pass the final examina- 
tion as a condition of being recognised as trained and of receiv- 
mg the diploma.! A King’s scholar, however, who fails, may 
ne allowed a second trial, on the recommendation of the 
principal at the next following annual examination, on pasa- 
ng which the candidate is recognized a.s trained and as eligible 
CO Obtain the diploma on the usual conditions. 

p.) Graduates of a university need not present themselves 
lor examination in such subjects as are covered by their uni- 
versity degrees. ■' 

172. A diploma is awarded to every ex-King’s scholar who, 
having passed the final examination — 

.a) shall have served continuously for two years as a 
recognized teacher in a National school, and shall, during 
luspecfT™’ favourably reported on by the 

(b) shall have been reported by the proper department, 
in each case, to have completed a like period of good ser- 
vice as teacher in public elementary schools of Great 
Kritain m the Army or Navy, or in Poor Law schools, 
certihed Industrial schools, or certified Eeformatories in 
the Dmted Kingdom. 

the teacher has not qualified for a diploma 
1 in ve years from the date of leaving the Training col- 
lege, no diploma can, as a rule, be awarded. 

scholars are boarded and lodged free of es- 
pense out of the funds provided under rule 174. 

tn thin the King's scholars to attend 

clprffvmpn ^ religious exercises, and every facility is afforded to 
i'fbgious instruction to the King’s scholars of their 
reatiftf'fjvo ^ Sundays King’s scholars are required to attend their 
exerrifiP/1 worship; and a vigilant supervision is at all times 

exemsed over their moral conduct. 

tTor the programme, see schedule XVIII., p. 137. 
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173. Should King’s scholars on the completion of training 
act as substitutes for teachers during the absence of the latter 
from their schools while in training, or be appointed as quali- 
fied lay assistants in Convent or Monastery National schools, 
the time so employed as substitutes or as lay assistants_ counts 
as part of the two years’ probationary service for the diploma, 
if the service rendered is satisfactory. 

174. Grants for resident King’s scholars are made to each Grants, 
college as follows : — 

(a.) a fixed grant of £S0 for each man in training for 
one year, and of sGlOO for each man in training for two 
years ; 

(6.) a fixed grant of £B5 for each woman in training 
for one year, and of £70 for each woman in. training for 
two years ; 

(c.) in addition, a bonus of ^10 for each man of the one 
year’s course of training, and of £20 for each man of the 
two years’ course of training, after two years’ probationary 
service of a satisfactory character in the actual work of 
teaching; [see rule 172 (a.) and (6.)] ; 

(d.) a bonus of £7 for each woman of the one year’s 
course of training, and of ;£14 for each w'oman of the two 
years’ course of training, after two years’ probationary 
service of a satisfactory character in the actual work or 
teaching. [See rule 172 (a.) and (b.).] 

(e.) the fixed grant to each college is paid as follows : — 

An instalment of £12 (for men), or £8 (for women), is 
paid on 1st November, 1st February, and 1st May, for 
each King’s scholar in residence for continuous training 
throughout the year. The balance is adjusted as soon as 
the college accounts for the year have been closed, 
audited, and approved by the Commissioners. 

(/.) if these grants yield a surplus upon the certified 
expenditure, it may be applied to scholarships, prizes, the 
purchase of apparatus and educational appliances, or any 
other suitable purpose approved by the Commissioners. 

(g.) should a King’s scholar, owing to any exceptional 
cause, not complete a training session, the fixed grant is 
paid in proportion to the time of residence. 

175. The accounts of a college rnust, at all times, be regularly 
posted up, and be ready for the inspection of the Accountant 
to the Commissioners, or other officer authorized by them. 

176. Grants are made to the practising school or schools of Practfetag 

a Training (College on the same conditions as to other National ““ '■ 

schools, but teachers recognized in these schools prior to the 
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Eule 176 — oontinued. 

1st April, 1900, having scales of salaries better than those now 
fixed [see rule 108] are allowed to retain such scales as per- 

t'hrsiTt fech,\ 900 °“"^^^ “ 

V trained at the cost of the State must repay the 
cost of their fanning before they are allowed to enter the 
0ml Service. The repayments must be made in accordance 
witn a sca.e sanctioned by the Treasury.* 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

General Conditions for becognitton of Schools as 
National Schools. 


178. (1.) As conditions of aid the Coinniissioners must as a 
rule be satisfied : — 

1 -school has been in actual operation for at 

least three months under a competent teacher and with a 
sumcient average attendance ; 

, (^-) that the case is deserving of assistance, and that 
IS required for the purposes of National Bduoa- 

(c.) that there is reason to expect that the school will 
maintain an average daily attendance of at least twenty 
pupils between the ages of three and fifteen years of age ; 

local provision will be made to supple- 
mem the teacher s emoluments from the Commissioners 
as they may deem necessary ; 

(e.) that the school-house is suitable, in good repair, 
furnished, and provided with proper out- 

(/.) that neither the teacher nor the teacher’s husband 
or wire nor any of their relatives, nor any other person in 
their interest, is the owner in whole or in part, or liable 
for the rent of the school-house ; 

(g.) that no near relative of the patron or local manager 
IS a member of the school staff. 

(h.) Plans for new school-houses, or for extensions to 
existing school-houses, whether the buildings are to be 
erected by the aid of grant or loan, or entirely from local 
lesources, must first receive the approval of the Commis- 
sioners. 


admitted as King’s scholars to a Training college are re 
Th-a amount expended by the State upon their training 

, ,, , 1® reducible by one-thirtieth for each year served, after the en< 

of the training, m elementary schools. 
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(2.) Before the Commissioners decide upon an application 
for aid, they require from the inspector a report upon all the 
circumstances of the case. 

(3.) To warrant continuance of the grants to any school the 
conditions (1.) (e), (j), and ig) must be strictly observed. 

179. (a.) In certain cases, namely, where the means of re- M.,umed 
ligious instruction are not attainable by the children of a par- 
ticular denomination in any ^National school within reasonab e 
distance from their homes, the Commissioners are prepared to 
make modified grants to schools in which the average daily 
attendance of pupils is less than twenty ; they, however, - 
serve to themselves the power m all cases of preventing the 
unnecessary multiplication of schools in any district. 

(b ) When one or more schools under Protestant manage- 
ment and with Protestant teachers is or are m operation in 
any place, and with sufficient available accommodatira for 
the Protestant children residing in the vicinity the Commis- 
sioners decline to grant aid to any additional school under 
Protestant management and with Protestant teacheis with 
a distance of less than two miles from any such school as de- 
scribed above, except under special conditions to be “'osidered 
by the Commissioners, after due notice setting forth, as tar 
as possible, the exceptional circumstances of " 

similar rule applies in the case of 
Catholic management and with Eoman Catholic teachers. 

(c.) In the case of a vacancy in a school under Protestant 
management with an average daily attendance of un 
twenty-five and within two miles distance of 
schools under the management of any 
tion, a new teacher must not be ^ 

sioners have considered a re-amangement of the schoo s m the 
district. A similar rule applies in the case of schools unde 
Eoman Catholic management. 

(d.) In the case of the amalgamation of two 
nnclpr Protestant management, it is desirable that the 
managers of the schools so united shall constitute a committee 
with power to appoint a local correspondent. 

180. The grants made by the Commissioners to sM 
consist of salary, continued good service salary, and capitation B 
payments to the teaching staffs; books, maps, charts, do., to 
Lhools when first recognized or when 

considerable local cost; and, generally, supplies of equipment 
tor instruction in certain subjects of the progiamme. 
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building, PUBNISHINC, AND 


require Commissioners 

pu t up in plain and ^ be 

the school-house, or on such oThpr ^ conspicuous part of 
spicuous to the pubHc In vested 
introduced into ti wall havinTttat uS’i' 

eionerst«%t 1 uw^^^^ Commis- 

Office of Natiolal F,StTon vtl 

application must be laid before the rn ? 

genera! rule, grants of salarv t , ; and, as a 

an earlier date than the firui ’ “J™"* commence from 

of application arrmtmnc^hfthrS^^^^^ 

case,' the riffh^TwIePu f'n ' *"1 *l“‘mselves, in every 

salaries or the grant of "’^’ctlier the ]iayment of 

or in part', or blJ^lLJetS wuSi:il 

aud furniture nu'sVbe honf^ of aid, the house, premises, 
must be conducted in Vl! V" ®“^'®lont repair, and the school 
and in accordance with '1' oatisfactory manner, 

missioneis ’ '-cgulations of the Oom- 

puSfin attendance^onr’’ aach 

any school in thich^h/ Permitted in 

of the total number of *l?e rolls exceeds one-sixth 

ordinary class-rnnmo school-rooms and 

cloak-rooms. ’ ’‘^^osive of passages, lavatories, and 

boys or^for'^girfs soii*iv recognized as a school for 

the CommLToners school, the sanction of 

to a girls’ schonl at- obtained for a change from a boys’ 

or in close schools for boys and girls adjoining 

one or both of wliici management, at 

than thirtv mnsf La theie is an average attendance of less 
principal unless f 00 the retirement of either 

directed * Ttes be otherwise 

averle attendanA?t^ *° boys’ school the 

127 (6) ATould in +>iA ^ for the operation of rule 

I e opinion of the Commissioners, be over 80. 

and gills' applications for the recognition of boys’ 

schooT add einnii T “ pkoe of a mixed 

is satisfactorv ptj'u S'^oted to separate schools unless there 

•ifsr? ■»■>”' "" •" "-s' 

... ESjS: E"i7;s?"i“ *• 
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188. If the building in which a school is conducted is un- 
suitable, a new’ school to replace the old one should not be 
provided until the Commissioners shall have considered the 
question of its necessity, having regard to the school accom- 
modation in the locality. 

189. As a general rule, a. National school, in order to con- 
tinue to be recognized by the Commissioners, must have an 
annual average daily attendance of at least twenty pupils be- 
tween the ages of three and fifteen yeara. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Building, Eurnishing, and iMPROVEMEsr Grants foe 
School-houses, &c. 

190. The Commissioners award aid towards building school- 
houses, and providing suitable fittings and furniture, and for 
providing science laboratories, accommodation for instruction 
in cookery and laundry, workshops, &c., in certain cases. 

This aid is given for vested schools only. 

191. Before any grant is made towards building a school- couditiims of 

house, the Commissioners must be satisfied — grant. 

{a.) that a necessity exists for such a school ; 

(b.) that an eligible site has been procured; 

(c.) that a proper lease of the site for the purposes of 
National Education shall be executed either to trustees, 
or to the Commissioners in their corporate capacity ; 

(d.) that whatever aid in addition to the grant is neces- 
sary for erecting the house and providing furniture, ac- 
cording to the approved plans and specifications, shall be 
supplied by local contribution ; and 

(e.) that when the school comes into operation such 
local aid shall be provided in supplement of the teacher’s 
emoluments from the Commissioners as they may deem 
necessary. 

192. In rural districts, if the proposed site for a school is 
within three statute miles by road of a vested National school, 
no grant is made, except in special circumstances. 

193. (a.) The site should be healthy, with a supply of pure 
water conveniently near, should be easy of access, and must 
be approved by the Board of Public Works, (b.) As a rule, 
sites should not be less than a rood or thereabouts in extent, 
and for large schools a greater extent may be required. 

(c.) The Commissioners do not contribute towards the cost of 
obtaining sites. 
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194. Ill cases of applications for building grants for adjoin- 
ing boys’ and girls’ schools, grants for separate schools can 
not be made unless there is an average attendance of at least 
50 pupils in each school. 

195. Although the Commissioners do not refuse aid towards 
the erection of school-houses on ground connected with places 
of worship, yet they much ]ircfer thiitthey should be erected on 
ground which is not so connected, whei’e it can be obtained; 
they therefore require that, before Church, Chapel, or Meeting- 
house ground is selected as the site of a school-house, strict 
inquiry should be made whether any other convenient site can 
be obtained, and that the result shall be reported to them. 

196. (a.) The school premises to be vested in the Com- 
missioners must be held either in fee-simple, or at a nominal 
rent ; (b.) those to be vested in trustees must either be held 
at a nominal rent, or must be indemnified by special s,uretie8 
against any liability for rent ; and (c.) the lease of premiaea 
not held in fee-simple must be for such a term as, in the 
circumstances, the Commissioners may deem necessary. 

197. The Commissioners detarinine what amount of school 
accommodation should bo provided in the proposed building; 
and the coat of the house, &c., is determined by the number of 
children which it is intended to accommodate. (Tor the 
special regulations concerning building, furnishing, and im- 
piovement grants, see schedule XV., p. 80.) 

198. Loans for the erection of non-vested school-houses, 
Training colleges, and teachers’ residences are made by the 
Board of Public Works on the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners. Grants may also be made towards the erection of 
a teacher’s residence. (Por the special regulations see schedule 
XVI., p. 84, and schedule XVII., p. 86.) 

199. Under the Irish Education Acts, 1892 and 1893, sites 
for school-houses or teachers’ residences may be compulsorily 
acquired, under prescribed conditions. 


CHAPTEB XV. 

Blbmentahy Evening Schools. 

200. The Commissioners consider applications for grants 
to evening schools from managers of National schools, com- 
mittees, or other suitable persons, on condition that these 
schools shall not receive aid from any other public department 
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for the same work, and that they shall be subject to the general 
rules of the Commissioners, except in so far as the general 
rules may be modified by these special rules. 

No grants may be claimed under these regulations on ac- 
count of any student in respect of whom grants are claimable 
under the regulations of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for the administration of the Science 
and Art grants for schools other than day secondary schools. 

201. (a.) Evening schools must not meet before 4 p.m., 
except on Saturday, when the meetings must not take place 
before 2 p.m. 

(b.) A meeting must be of at least two hours’ duration. 

(c.) The time of a meeting must be devoted exclusively to 
secular instruction. 

202. There must be 70 meetings in a session to warrant the 

full j)ayment of the fee allowed (see 208 (b)). If through 
exceptional causes, a school meets less often, a pro rutu pay- 
ment may be made, provided that the total number of meet- 
ings is not less than 45. Notice of intention to shorten the 

session to less than 70 meetings must be given as early as 

possible before the proposed date of closing, so as to allow the 
Commissioners time to inquire into the exceptional causes. 

Only one session of an evening school can be held within 
twelve months, and only four meetings of a school can be held 
in any week. 

203. (a.) The minimum average attendance entitling a 

school to the payment of the grant and to continued recogni- 
tion is 10. ^ - T • T 

(t>.) The average attendance is calculated by dividing the Hates of 

total number of complete attendances made by eligible pupils 
(rule 207) during the school session by the number of meet- 
ings. A pupil’s attendances cannot be included in calculating 
the average attendance unless he has been present during at 
least 12 meetings of the class. Eor each unit of the average 
attendance the manager or committee of the school may be 
allow'ed a fee of 17s. 6d. or of 15s. The rate of the fee may be 
reduced at the discretion of the Commissioners. No higher 
fee than 12s. 6d. is paid unless at least 25 per cent, of the 
pupils in attendance are successfully taught two or more of 
the subjects specified as additional subjects in rule 209 (a). 

(c.) The rate of the fee is determined as a rule by the report 
of the inspector on the school at the end of the session. Pay- 
ment at the rate of 17s. 6d. is granted only where the report 

is specially satisfactory. , tx j < 

(d.) The payment of the grants is made after the end ot 

each session. 
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(fremises. 


Teachers. 


I*upils. 


Time-taole, 
registers, 
aad roll 
books. 


204. The school must be held in suitable premises havina 
sufficient accommodation, suitably lighted and heated when 
necessary. Schools are not recognized in teachers’ residences 
road” “ remote places difficult of access from a public 


205. (a.) The managers or the committees employ the 
teachers and arrange the amount of their remuneration. 


(b.) The teachers may be persons (lay or clerical) oyer 18 
years oi age, approved as qualified by the inspectors. Teachers 
who have retired from the service on retiring allowances are 
not eligible as teachers of evening schools. A teacher of a day 
JN ational school can be recognized as teacher of only one even- 
ing school. If his day school is not efficiently conducted, he 
cannot be recognized as a teacher of an evening school. 


Commissioners determine as to the adequacy of 
ine start. As a rule, no teacher in an evening school should 
have charge of more than thirty pupils. 


206 As a rule no evening school can be attended by pupils 
both sexes. On the application of the manager leave may 
e given in exceptional cases for the attendance of both sexes 
at an evening school. 


fv fourteen years of age, children excused 

irom attendance at school under the provisions of the Irish 
Education Act of 1892, and children unable to attend day 
schools, are eligible as pupils of an evening school. No person 
can e recognized as a pupU of more than one evening school 
time, nor can any pupil in actual attendance at a 
1 school be recognized as a pupil of an evening 

j® purposes of payment. Persons not included in 
those defined as eligible pupils may attend evening schools, 
but cannot be taken mto account in the calculation of the 
average attendance. 


'208. (a.) A time table for each school must be drawn up 
and submitted for approval. 

(f>.) Begisters and roll books, approved by the Commis- 
sioners, must be kept. The rolls must be completely marked 
bMore the termination of the first quarter hour of each meeting, 
ihe attendance mark must be cancelled if any pupil leaves 
before the end of a meeting. The registers and rolls must be 
cheeked and certified in the schoolroom during the time of a 
meeting, at least once a mouth, by the manager or by some 
suitable person deputed by the manager or by the committee. 

(c.) The school must be at all times open to inspection by 
the Commissioners or their officers. 
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209. (a.) Any of the elementary subjects taught in all 3ay subject, of 
National schools may be taught in evening schools, together instruction, 
with the following additional subjects : — 

Advanced arithmetic and algebra. 

Geometry and mensuration. 

Irish. 

Ifreuch, 

Latin , 

Shorthand and typewriting. 

Elementary science. 

Model drawing. 

Geometiical drawing. 

History of Great Britain and Ireland (a period of). 

Cookery. 

Bookkeeping. 

Lessons in Health and Habits. 

(b.) A syllabus of the subjects to be taught in each even- 
ing school must be submitted for approval at the commence- 
ment of the session. 

(c.) At least tivo subjects should be taught in each evening 
school, but not necessarily at each meeting. Beading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic nunst be taught in every evening school to 
such pupils as are not already qualified in these subjects. No 
payment is allow'cd in respect of any pupil u’hrs is taught 
other subjects only, unless the inspector is satisfied that the 
pupil has a sufficient elementary knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

210. No political or polemical business, or business other 
than that laid down in the approved time table of the school, 
must be transacted during the time of meeting. 

211. (a.) Evening schools must not be conducted for the 
private profit of the manager or committee. All the state grant 
must be expended on the schools and teachers. 

(6.) The managers must submit a satisfactory return of 
the expenditure at the end of the school session. 

(c.) The scale of fees (if any) to be charged to the pupils 
must be submitted to the Commissioners for appi'oval. 

212. Evening schools are supplied with books, &c., on the 
Same conditions as day National schools. 

213. (a.) The Commissioners may whenever they think fit, 
withdraw their grants from any evening school. 

r 
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BLHICHNTABS BVBNTNO BOBOOIiB. 


Rule 213 — continued. 


ib.) Tbe coutinuaucc of the grants! depends on the observ- 
a,nce of the foregoing conditions and on the nature of the 
inspector’s report at the end of a school session. 


214. In evening schools where Irish is successfiillv taufflit 
book prizes may be awarded to the, ]mpii,s for proficieriov"in 
that subject on the conditions set forth in sclicdule I., pa<U 3 59 


P. E. IjRMASS. 

W. .T. DILWORTB. 


|- Secretaries. 


Office op National Education, 
Dublin ; June, 1908. 
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SCHEDULE I. 

SPECIAL PROVISION FOR INSTRUCTION IN IRISH IN 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS AND TRAININO COLLEGES. 

1. — Irish as an Extra Subject in National Schools. 

{For ihe programme nee page 123.) 

Fees may be paid for Irish taught ns an extra subjoct to pupils of the 
third and highar standards according to the following scale : — 

For pupils enrolled in the third standard 3,s. per unit of the average 
attendance at the Irish lessons. 

For pupils enrolled in the fourth standard (Is. per unit of the average 
attendance at the Irish lessons. 

For pupils enrolled in the fifth standard Os. por unit of the average 
attendance at the Irish lessons. 

For pupils enrolled in the sixth and higher standards 12.<). per unit 
of the average attendance at the Irish lessons. 

The course of instruction is set forth in the “ Prograimne of Instruc- 
tion for National Schools,” and any proposed alternative courses of 
instruction must receive the sanction of the Cmnrniasionors before they 
are adopted. 

A fee cannot be paid for the same pupil more than once in the same 
course. 

If a pupil enrolled in the fourth or higher standards receives in- 
struction in the course for a lower standard only tho rate of fee for 
the lower standard can be paid. 

-\t least forty extra hours' instruction must lie given, and the teach- 
ing of the extra branch must continue throughout the entire scliool year. 

Extra instruction must be given before or after tho hour.s constituting 
an attondanee; but see note to Rule 12;-!. 

The fees may be reduced or withheld .it tho discretion of the Com- 
missioners. 

Every teacher of Irish is required to produce a certificate or other 
satisfactory proofs of his competency to teach the subject. 

Irish cannot be taught by the oi-dinary staff in ,any school in which 
tho work done in the other school subjects does not show' merit. 

A special roll for each standard must be kept and tlie roll must be 
marked each day before instruction in the extra subject begins. 

No fee for Irish as an extra subject is payable for any pupil of a 
" bilingual ” school tor wliom a fee has been paid. 

2.— Irish in Schools wheru the Bilinoual Prooramme has been 

SANCTIONED liV THE f'OMWiaSTONEn,S. 

(Pot the hilingnnl programme nee page IW.) 

The use of the bilingual programme may be permitted only — 

fl) If the home langnago of the majority of the pupils 'is Irish; 

(2) If the teacher can spoak Trisli fluently; 

(8) If instruction tlirougli the rnedimn of English will bo given to 
any exclusively Faiglish-spenking pupils whoso y)arouts desire 

Id. 

In soliools in which the bilingual programme is adopted, Irish should 
be mainly the rnedium of instruction for tho junior atmulards fl. to 
III.l, and English mainly for tho higher. 

The merR of the teaching is judged by ttio profioioncy both in Irish 
and English, the former being the main factor in tho case of the junior 
olassBs, and the lattei* in tho caao of tho ]ti|;]fhGV. 

Permission to use the bilingual programme is withdrawn if the school 
declines in usefulnes,s under bilingual cmiditions, or, if tho recognised 
Insh-speaking teacher leaves, unless his successor satisfies the ooiidi- 
fcion as to knowledge of Irish. 

A tee of 4.?. may be paid for each unit of tho average attendance of 
pupils receiving bilingual instruction in schools classified as “ fair,” 
as a result of the annual inspection, of 6,s, in schools classified as 

good, of 8s. in schools classified as ” very good ” or “ excellent.” 
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3. — Iri.sh in Recognized Training Colleges. 

Prizes not exceeding thirt;y in number may be awarded annually to 
King’s scholars who, at the close of their final year of training, pass the 
examination generally and obtain a certificate of competency to teach 
Irish. 

No teacher already “ certificated ” in Irish is eligible for a prize. 

A prize is not awarded to any student who does not display adequate 
colloquial knowledge of Irish. 

If more than thirty King’s scholars satisfy the required conditions, 
the prizes are awarded to the best answerers, irrespective of what col- 
lege they have attended. 

The prize for each King’s scholar is £5. A sum of ^£10 may also 
be awarded to every teacher who has obtained a prize of £5 as a King’s 
scholar at the final examination for King’s scholars, and who is there- 
after reported to have shown high merit in the teaching of Irish for two 
consecutive years in a National school. 

4. Regulations governing the grants made to Colleges for the 

TEACHING OF IRISH. 

The special colleges for the teaching of Irish must have a course of 
at least four weeks, comprising instruction for not less than eighty 
hours, under teachers whose competency is certified by some recognized 
authority. 

The number of students under any one teacher may not exceed 25. 

A record of the students’ attendances must be kept according to a 
prescribed form, and the time table of the college, the programme of 
studies, and the list of professors must be submitted for approval. 

Any student who absents himself from classes, except owing to ill- 
ness or other reasonable cause, is not recognized as eligible to earn pay- 
ment for the college. 

No student is paid for if he fails to attend three-fourths of the lessons, 
but if his absence is owing to illness the Commissioners may allow him 
to . receive supplemental lessons sufficient to secure payment. 

A qualified substitute may be employed by the teacher of a National 
school during bis attendance at any of these classes, and the service of 
a substitute is recognized as service given by the teacher. 

No student who is already certificated in Irish by the Board will be 
paid for unless special sanction to attend the course has been obtained 
from the Commissioners. 

At the end of the courses the professors of the several colleges examine 
the teachers who have attended and submit the results for the considera- 
tion of the Commissioners. 

Those who pass this examination are registered as qualified to teach 
“ Irish as an ordinary or extra subject,” and those who reach a suffi- 
ciently high standard are registered as competent to take charge of a 
bilingual school. 

A payment of M is made to the college for each teacher who passes 
the examination, and who subsequently teaches Irish satisfactorily in a 
public school for one year. 

5. — Irish in Evening Schools. 

In evening schools where Irish is successfully taught book prizes may 
be awarded to the pupils for proficiency in that subject on the following 
conditions : 

(a.) no prize can be awarded for any pass in a lower programme 
than that prescribed for the fourth standard in day schools; 

(b.) no prize can be awarded unless the number of pupils learn- 
ing such programme, and presented for examination, is at least 
fi-TO, and unless the proficiency in Irish is pronounced good;^ 

(c.) in the ease of a school in which the number of pupils pre- 
sented for examination is not less than five and not more than nine- 
teen the prizes cannot exceed £1 in total value. 

(d.) in the case of a school in which the number of pupils pre- 
sented for examination is at least twenty, the prizes cannot exceed 

£2 in total value. , i , i i. 

(e.) No prizes are awarded unless the evening school has been 
in operation for the complete session of 70 meetings, as prescribed 
in Rule 202. 
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WORKMISTRESSES, JdNIOR LiTERARY ASSISTANTS, AND INDUSTRIAL 
Teachers. 

(No new appointments are made.) 

1. Workmistresses in the service on the 1st April, lyuO, inay continue 
to be employed for tlie purpose of giving instruction in needlework so 
long as 

(1.) the average attendance of girls does not fall below 20; 

(2.) a mistress is not employed in the school. 

2. Workmistresses are required to attend for only two hours a day, 
and, if competent, they must assist the teachers generally in conducting 
the school during the time they are not emj)loyed in giving instruction 
in needlework. 

3. Salary is withdrawn from junior literary assistants and work- 
mistresses under the same conditions as those laid down in the case of 
assistants. 

4. (a) So long as an industrial teacher is employed in any school, such 
teacher is charged with the general supervision of the entire industrial 
education in the school, including the plain needlework, &c., prescribed 
in the programmes of the several standards, and is personally responsible 
for the efficient instruction and training of a special industrial class, 
composed of extern young women, and of such pupils as may have 
passed through the ordinary literary course of the school. 

(h.) Each member of the special industrial class must be engaged in 
receiving industrial instruction daily for such time as in consideration 
of the nature of the industry pursued, may be deemed adequate. 

(c.) The recognition of a special industrial teacher does not relieve 
the ordinary mistresses of the school from the obligation of giving 
efficient practical instruction, under the supervision of the special in- 
dustrial teacher, in plain needlework, &c., to the pupils of the school. 

(d.) To warrant the continued recognition of a special industrial 
teacher, there must be a separate workroom, suitably furnished, and ussd 
for the instruction of the special industrial class. 

(e.) In every industrial department a sopamte roll book and separate 
daily report book must be kept for tbo special industrial class. 

_ n. Industrial teachers in the service prior to the 1st April, 1900, hav- 
mg. incomes from the State greater than these now fixed for junior 
assistant mistresses will retain such incomes as personal, so lone as they 
may remain m their present schools. 


t For workmistrcfisea in the service on lat Octohor, 1898. the number whioh fnr 

long ns they continue in’the BehooMi^S 
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SCHEDULE III. 

(a). Regulations respecting Payments to Teacbekb. 

1. The school returns furnished iii connection with the claims for pay- 
ment of salaries must be examiued and checked by the manager, 
and the certificate printed at the foot of such returns must be signed by 
him without alteration. 

2. If the manager finds it necessary to be absent from the locality lor 

an interval, previously to bis leaving some suitable person resident in the 
locality should be nominated for the approval of the Commissioners as 
“ manager pro tem." Otherwise, delays in the payment of salaries may 
take place. . , j 

3. Where the payment of the teacher’s claim would otherwise be de- 
layed owing to the illness, death, or removal of the recognized manager, 
or to other exceptional causes, the amounts due may be paid through the 
inspector, or through any respectable resident, approved by the Commis- 
sioners, who will undertake to certify and sign the usual returns to be 
furnished for the school. 

4. Every claim for the salary must be signed by the teacher who is to 
receive the amount therein specified, and unless in exceptional circum- 
stances it must also be certified by the manager of the school. 

5. Whenever a manager advances money to a teacher on account of 
salary payable by the Commissioners of National Education, he should 
take a receipt for the same (stamped if the amount be ^2 or upwards), 
stating that it is on account of such salary, in order to have a proper 
voucher to produce to the Office of National Education for repayment. 

6. If a teacher leave a National school and authorize the manager or 

some other person to receive payment of money accruing to him from the 
Commissioners, such authority must be given in writing, or the amount 
will not be paid. , 

7. Incoming teachers receive salary only from the date of commenc- 
ing duty, subject in regard to payment for days of current vacation, 
&c., to the decision of the Commissioners. 

8. If a teacher die intestate, or if letters of administration be not 
taken out, payment may be made to the next-of-kin on a declaration 
beincf made before a magistrate on a form, that will be supplied to the 
applfcant, that he or she is the next-of-kin, and is entitled to receive 
any balance of pav awarded to the deceased, and, further, that the whole 
amount due to the deceased from public funds does not exceed £100. 


(b.) SPEOIIL REOnL.\TIONS EESPEOTINS PAYMENT TO TE.AOHEliS OF BOYS’ AND 

girls’ schools which have been amalgamated. 

■Where two separate boys’ and girls’ schools are amalgarnated and the 
nrinoipal of the separate girls’ school is retained as assistant m the 
amalgamated school, grants for such assistants are aTailable even though 
the average attendance should not be CO. ... , , 

Salary is not withdrawn from the privileged assistant on account of 
insufficient average attendance. . ... 

The residual capitation grant is distributed as follows : — 

n. .Assistant III .Assistant. 


Principal 
(j.^. tlie School 
Master). 
1-60 

(Boys only). 


Privileged Assistant 
(i.a •Qie School 
Mistress). 

1-60 

((Jirls only). 


1-35 

of the remaining Boys 
and Girls. 


1-3.T 
Ac., &c. 


The urivile^ed assistant receives a salary independent of residual capi- 
tation grant not less than the salary which she was in receipt of as 
nrincinal of the separate school before the amalgamation, and her 
privileges as regards increments, &c., are continued when recognized 
as privileged assistant in the amalgamated school. 

The orhicipal teacher of the combined school is eligible for promotion 
and inirements on the total average attsudanoe of boys and girls. 
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SCHEDULE IV. 

PllEMlOMS FOR TEACltEUS, UkID ExiliniTKms AND PlirZES, AND PuiZP.S IN 
lui.sii. 

CorliHle. and Blnhe. Premiumn. 

1. The Comiiussioners of Nfitioniil Education are empowered to al- 
locate to the tencliei’s of ordinary National aulioola the interest aeeraing 
from certain funds at their disposal in premiums, to be called “ The 
Carlisle ami Blahe ” Premiums. Teacliesrs of Model schools, Convent 
scliools, or other special schools are not eligible for these premiums. 

2. The interest from the accimnilated funds available for premiums 
will be distributed in premiums of each — one for the most deserving 
principal teacher in each of the circuits every year, upon the following 
conditions : — 

(a.) that the average attendance and the regularity of the attend- 
auoe of the pupils are satisfactory; 

(b.) that a fair proportion of the pupils have passed in the higher 
standards ; 

(c.) that, if a boys’ or mixed school, taught by a master in a rural 
district, the elements of the sciences underlying agriculture are fairly 
taught to the boys of the senior standards; and, if a girls' school 
(rural or town), needlework is carefully attended to; 

(d.) that the state of the school has been reported during the pre- 
vioLis two years, as satisfactory in respect of efficiency, moral tone, 
order, cleanliness, discipline, school accounts, supply of requisites, 
aud observance of the Commissioners’ rules. 

3. No teacher is eligible for a premium more frequently than once in 
tive years. 

4. The names of the teachers to whom preniiuins are awarded are pub- 
lished in the Annual Report of the Commisaiouers. 

Worahip PreniiumH. 

The annual interest on £100, bequest of the late Rev. W. T. Worship, 
Rector of Beeston, Norfolk, is allocated by the Commissioners as 
premiums to those two of the King’s scholars sent up for training who 
shall, upon examination by the professors, appear best prepared for 
entering on the course of training in the Commissiouers’ college, Marl- 
borough-street. 


Reid /5a:htl)tfion«. 

The trustees of tire will of the late R. T. Reid, Esq., Mi.D., of Bombay, 
in pursuance of the express stipulations of the testator, have authorized 
the ’Commissioners of National Education to apply £80 a year out of the 
proceeds of his bequest to the maintonaiioe of two Reid exhibitions in 
Trinity College, Dublin, of the value of £40 each, to enable students of 
the County Kerry, who have successfully passed the final examination at 
the close of their course of training in the Marlborough-street Training 
college, to matriculate in Trinity College, and to pass on without drop- 
ping a year, to the degree of Arts. 

The recommendations of candidates for the Reid exliibitiona, Trinity 
College, are mfule by the professors of tlie Maj'lborouuh-street Training 
college. 
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Prizen for Irish — King's Scholars. 

Prizes, uot exceeding thirty m oumljer, may be awarded annually to 
King’s scholars, who, at the close ot their final year of training, pass 
the examination generally and obtain a certificate of competency to 
teach Irish. 

No teacher already “ certificated” in Irish is eligible for a prize. 

A prize is not awarded to any student who does not display adequate 
colloquial knowledge of Irish. 

If more than thirty King's scholars satisfy the required conditions, 
the prizes are awarded to the best answerers, irrespective of what college 
they have attended. 

The prize for each King’s scholar is ^5. 

A sum of .£10 may also be awarded to every teacher who has obtained 
a prize of £5 as a King’s scholar at the final examination for King's 
scholars, and who is thereafter reported to have shown high merit in 
the teaching of Irish for two consecutive years in a National school. 


Reid Prizes. 


The trustees of the Will of the late R. T. Reid, Esq., ll.d., of Bom- Muuitora 
bay, who bequeathed £9,435 towards the advancement of education in Co. Kerry 
the County Kerry (his native county), have authorized the following 
scheme of prizes to be awarded out of the proceeds of the bequest by 
the Commissioners of National Education. 


The Reid Prizes are awarded to the six best answ'erers amongst the 
male monitors of the National schools of the County Kerry, at examina- 
tions held at the end of their third* and fifth* year of service, provided 
that the answering in every case shall be of a satisfactory character. 
The following is the scale of prizes : — 


to.) AT EN*D OF MONITOR’S THIRD TEAR 
OF SERVICE 


Ct.) AT END OF MONITOR’S FIFTH TEAR 
OF SERVICE 


First Prize, 



. E20 

First Prize, 

Second , , 



. 18 

Second ,, 

Third ,, 



. Ifi 

Third „ 

Fourth , , 



. li 

Fourth „ 

Fifth „ 



. 12 

Fifth „ 

Sixth „ 



. 10 
£90 

Sixth „ 


* Mouitors appointed for a term of three years under provisions of Rule 139 are examined 
for these Prizes at the end of their first and third year of service respectively. 
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BCHEDTJLB V. 

RELiaious Instruction. 

The following is the form of certificate book : — 

Roll No. School — 

Name of teacher who gives religious instruction— 

Religious denomination of do.— — ■ ^ 

Certipicate of Parent ou Gcaiiwan. 

[In case a parent or guardian should wish hia child to receive 
religious instruction from a teacher who is of a religious denomina- 
tion different from that of the child, or from a toaclier who gives 
any religious instruction, different from that which is in accordance 
witli the creed of the child, tho following certificate ia appointed for 
use by such parent or guardian.] _ . x a , 

I (i)_ , being the (2) of (S) , who is registered by me 

yjj M) iu the school register of tlie (®) National bc!i(.>ol, hereby 

certify that it is my desire that the said (6) — —shall receive instruc- 
tion iu (2) during the time set apart for religious instruction. 

Signature of parent or guardian, (8) 

■Witness, if signed by “ mark,” 

Dated —day of , . 

Certificate op Teacher. 

I hereby certify that before (9) eignod the above certificate, I 

- aloud to (10) the following rule of the Commissioners of 


National Education 

■‘No pupil who is reeistaredby his or bar parents or guiirdians as n_ProtesUut 
can bo permitted to remain in attendanaa dnnnjrtho thne ot reheionsmstru^on 
in e^a the teacher giving such instruction Is a Roman Outliolic : and no puph who 
is roistered by his or her parents or guardians as a Roman CatlioHo cau be per- 
mitted to remain in attendance during tho time of religious instruction in ease the 
teacher triviiur such instruction la not a llouiaii Oatliolic. And furtUer, no pupil can 
be SrmitSd to remain in attendance during the time of any roligious instruction 

to which his or her parents or guardians objeot. 

■ ‘ Provided, however, that in oase any imveiit or guardian shall evpi ess a desire 
that the child should receive any particulcu- rehgious iiistruotion, and shall record 
such desire in the eertidcate book provided for that purpose lu the school, this 
prohibition shall not apply to the time during winch such rohgioiia instruotion only 

® ®^-^The parent (the father if possible) or guardian must append his name or 
mark to the entry in the book, and the signing of this certificate must m aU c^es 
be the spontaneous act of the parent or the guardian of the piipil. Ihe certificate 
hook must not be removed from the sohoolroom, and Blioiild be submitted to the 
Inspector whenever he visits the school.” 

And I further certify that I believe when the said (H) signed 

the above certificate (12) had a full apprehension of the meaning 

and force of the rule, and also of the true intent and object of the certi- 
ficate. . 

Signature of Teacher 

Dated — — — day of , 19 ■ 

Ceutiitoate of InSI’KOTOU. 

I hereby certify that I have examined tbo corbificatc of (13) — 

and also of the teacher (l^) above sot forth, and that I am satis- 

fied as to the genuineness of each. 

Signature of Inspector,- 

Dated — —day of' , 19 • 

(’■) Insert the name of the parent or guardian who makes the oortilluate. 

Insert the relationship of the parent or guardian ; as — “ fivtiior, motaor, 

(”) InaerUh*e^ha^ ot tho pupil. (D Insert tho registered roUgion of the pupil. 

(•) Insert the name of the National School. C*) Iiifiortthe naniool the pupil again. 

(’) Insert in full the nature of the religious instruction, m- rim 

the “Authorized ” Veitiion — 'Pile Roman Oatholle catechism — The Protestant 
catechism , «&c., &c. This is to bo written by the pnrent^ or giiardian ; um m 
ease the parent or guardian cannot write, it may be wi'itton by the teach(». 

(*) The parent or guardian should here inscribe his or her name. It the parent or 
guardian be unable to write hia or her name, ho or she ia to sign by a mara ; 
but this mark must be witnessed by some rospoctabla third party. 

(») Insert the name of the parent or guardian. (‘®> Insert “ Wm ” or ‘ her. 

(It) Insert the name of the parent or guardian. Insorf'he or ^ne. 

(t®) Insert the name of the parent or guardian. Insert the name of the teacher 
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SCHEDULE VI, 

School Grant {Irish Education 1892.) 

Tile following are rules for administering the Parliamentary school 
grant under the 18th section and 4th schedule of the Irish Education 
Act, 1892, 55 and 5G Vic., ch. 42 : — 

1. The average rate of school-fees for the year 1891 is computed by 
taking the school-fees received during that year for subjects taught 
either wholly or partly within the ordinary school hours from pupils 
of over 3 and under 15 years of age, and dividing these fees by the 
average daily attendance for that year of pupils within these ages. 

2. In schools where the average rate of school-fees received from 
children of over 3 and under 16 years of age, during the year 1891, 
was not in excess of six shillings for each child of the number of 
such children in average attendance, no school-fee is chargeable to 
any such child for any subjects taught either wholly or partly within 
the ordinary school hours. 

3. School-fees may be charged to pupils of 15 years of age and 
upwards. 

Fees may also be charged to children under 15 years of age for 
extra or optional subjects taught wholly outside the ordinary school 
hours; but in no circumstances may fees for extra or optional sub- 
jects be charged to such children, even though the instruction is 
given wholly outside the ordinary school hours, if the payment is to 
be a condition of admission to the school, 

4. In schools where the average rate of school-fees, during the year 
1891, was in excess of six shillings for each child of the number of 
children between 3 and 15 years of age, in average daily attendance, 
fees may be charged to such children; but the total amount of fees 
shall not be such as to make the average rate of fees for all children 
in average attendance at the school, exceed for any year the amount 
of the said excess. Fees for any subjects taught either wholly or 
partly within the ordinary school hours, are held to be school fees for 
purposes of this rule, and must be included in determining the 
average rate charged. 

5. In respect of school-fees, no scale of fees shall be altered or 
fixed except with the approval of the Commissioners. And should 
the application of the scale sanctioned for any school result in the 
levy of an average fee in excess of the authorized limit, such excess 
should be refunded to the parents or guardians. 

6. All schools brought into connexion as National schools on or 
after the 1st January, 1892, shall, if receiving the school grant, be 
free of school-fees for pupils over 3 and under 15 years of age. 

7. Evening schools are excluded from the benefit of the school 
grant. 

8- Payment shall be made subject to the existing rules and regu- 
lations of the Commissioners in respect of average daily attend- 
ance of pupils, as provided in the first clause of the fourth schedule, 
viz. : — 

(a.) in augmenting by 20 per centum the existing rate of class 
salaries of teachers and of salaries of assistant teachers, and 
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(i).) ia augmenting by tlu-ee aliilliuga and aiapence the capitation 
grant to schools receiving such granta and not having teachers 
paid by class salaries; the latter augmentation to be an aug- 
mentation of the ordinary capitation grants as computed 
under the rules of the Commissioners, existing at the time 
of the passing of the Act, in respect of average daily attenil- 
ance. 

9. (n.) The bonuses for assistants under the second clause of the 
fourth schedule shall be annually granted to all assistants of five 
years’ standing or over who are classed higher than third class. 

(b.) In ease of interrupted service as assistant, if the period of 
interruption be spent as principal teacher, such service may count 
for bonus. 

10. Schools that have an average daily attendance of twenty and 
under thirty pupils over 3 aud under 1!) years of age, are recognized 
and aided, under the third clause of the fourth schedule, as schools 
entitled to “ third class salary,” &o. 

11. The payment of the residue under the fourth clause of the 
fourth schedule is to be made on the average daily attendance, com. 
puted on attendances of pupils over 3 and under 15 years of age. 

12. The unit of distribution of the residue shall be found by 
dividing the estimated residue as neply as possible by the aggre- 
gate average daily attendance of pupils over 3 and under 16 years 
at schools receiving the school grant. 

Fractions of a penny to be omitted. 

13. The average daily attendance at the schools receiving the 
school grant shall, for the purposes of the residual capitation grant, 
be the average daily attendance for the periods to which the pay- 
ments respeotively relate. 

14 (n.) The twenty par cent, increase under the first clause of 
the fourth schedule shall be computed on the class-salary portion of 
the salaries of principals and assistants of Model and practising 
schools. 

(b.) The bonuses, under the second clause of the fourth schedule, 
shall be annually granted to all assistants in such schools of five 
years’ service and over, 

(c.) The general rules determining the average rate of excess-fee, 
if any, shall be applied in the case of those sohoole, 

(d.) The school fees of Model schools are distributed on a basis 
specially determined by the Commissioners. 
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SCHEDUL'ES VII. 
Forms of Agreeme>;t. 

Agreement between 

The following are the 
missioners : — 


Managers and Teachers (Principals and 
Assistants). 

four forms of agreement provided by the Com- 


Form No. 1. 

Memorandum of an Agreement made the day of , 19 , 

between local manager of the school (hereinafter called 

the manager) of the one part, and teacher of the said school 

(hereinafter called the teacher) of the other part ; 

I. The manager agrees to employ the teacher as the teacher 

of the school, from the day of , 19 , henceforth until the 

expiration of three calendar months from the date at which notice in 
writing shall have been given by either side to the other to determine the 
said employment. 

II. The manager shall have absolute power to determine the said em- 
ployment, at any time, without previous notice, on payment by him 
to the teacher of three months’ grade salary. 

III. The manager shall also have power to determine the said em- 
ployment, without previous notice, for misconduct or other sufficient 
reason; but in every case of such determination the teacher shall be 
entitled to three mouths’ grade salary, to be paid by the manager, unless 
such manager shall obtain the declaration of the opinion of the Com- 
missioners of National Education, that such determination of employ- 
ment was for sufficient cause, in which latter case the teacher shall not 
be entitled to any compensation. 

lY. In the event of the employment being determined by the manager 
on the ground of misconduct or other sufficient reason (under Article 
III.), the opinion of the Commissioners of National Education that 
such deterniination was or was not justified shall be conclusive and final 
to all intents and purposes, and a letter to that effect, signed by the 
acting Secretaries or Secretary of the Commissioners, shall be conclusive 
evidence between the parties of such opinion. 

V. In case the teacher shall determine the said employment at any 
time without giving three calendar months’ notice as hereinbefore pro- 
vided (except for good and sufficient reason testified by the opinion of 
the Commissioners, and evidenced by a letter signed as above men- 
tioned), he shall forfeit any salary and emoluments or any part of such 
salary and emoluments, then due to him. as the Commissioners may 
order. 

YI. The duties of the teacher shall he such as are in accordance with 
the rules of the Commissioners. 

VTT. The salary and emoluments of the teacher are as follow’s : — 
[Here insert the salary and emoluments^] 

Note. — ^^Anv entry in either of these forms of agreement at variance 
with the spirit and conditions of rule 106 (c), will render the agreement 
invalid. The responsibility of a manager under an agreement ceases 
from the date of his retirement from the office of rnanager, or the with- 
drawal of salary from the teacher by the Commissioners. 
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Form No. 2. 

Memorandtim of an Ag-reement made the day of , 19 , 

between local manager of the school (hereinafter called 
the manager) of the one part, and teacher of the said school 

(hereinafter called the teacher) of the other part : 

I. The manager agrees to employ the teacher as the teacher 

of the school, from the day of , 19 , henceforth until the 

expiration of three calendar months from tho date at which notice in 
writing shall have been given by either side to the other to determine the 
said employment. 

II. The manager shall have absolute povi'er to dotennino the said em- 
ployment at any time without previous notice to the teacher; but in 
every such case (not coming under Article HI.) lie shall be bound to 
pay to the teacher three months’ grade salary, rocoverable ns a debt. 

III. The manager shall also have power to determine the said em- 
ployment, without previous notice, for misconduct or other sufficient 
reason; in which case the teacher shall not be entitled to any compen- 
sation. 

IV. In case the teacher shall determine the said employment at any 
time without giving three calendar months’ notice, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided (except for good and sufficient reason), he shall pay to the 
manager three months’ grade salary, recoverable as a debt. 

V. The duties of the teacher shall be such as are in accordance with 
the rules of the Commissioners. 

VI. The salary and emoluments of the teacher are as follows : — 

[Here insert the salary and emoluments.] 

Note. — Any entry in either of these forms of agreement, at variance 
with the spirit and conditions of rule 106 (c), will render the agree- 
ment invalid. The responsibility of a manager under an agreement 
ceases from the date of his retirement from the office of manager, or of 
the withdrawal of salary from the teacher by the Commissioners. 

Form No. 3. 

Memorandum op an Agreement made the day of , 19 , 

between local manager of the National sohoo] 

(hereinafter called the manager) of the one part, and 
teacher of the said school (hereinafter called tbo teacher) of the 
other part : 

I. The manager agrees to employ the toacher as teacher 

of the school, from the clay of , 10 , henceforth until the 

expiration of three calendar months from tho date at which notice in 
writing shall have been given by either side to the other, to determine 
the said employment; provided that, such notice on the part of the 
manager shall be countersigned by , lieroinafter called tho referee. 

II. The manager, \vith the written concurvonco of the referee, shall 
have power to determine the said employment at any time without pre- 
vious notice to the teacher; but in every case of diRmissal without three 
months’ notice, the manager shall bo bound to pay to the teacher three 
months’ grade salary, unless the manager shall obtjiin the declaration of 
the opinion of the Commissioners of National Education, that such deter- 
mination of employment be for misconduct or other sufficient cause, in 
which case the teacher shall not be entitled to any compensation. 
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III. la the event of the employment being determined on the ground 
of misconduct or other sufficient cause, the opinion of the Commissioners 
that such determination was or was not justified shall be final to all 
intents and purposes, and a letter, signed by the acting Secretaries or 
Secretary of the Commissioners, shall be conclusive evidence between 
the parties of such opinion. 

IV. In case the teacher shall determine the said employment at any 
time without giving three calendar months' notice (except with the con- 
sent of the manager, or for such cause, as in. the opinion of the Com- 
missioners evidenced by a letter signed as above mentioned, shall be 
sufficient), he shall forfeit to the manager an amount equal to three 
months’ grade salary, which may be deducted from any moneys payable 
to him by the Commissioners at the time or subsequently. 

V. The duties of the teacher shall be such as are in accordance with 
the rules of the Commissioners. 

VI. The conditions endorsed hereon shall form part of this agreement.* 

VII. The salary and emoluments of the teacher are as follows : — 

[Here insert the salary and emoluments.'] 

Form No. 4. 

Memorandum of an Agreement made the day of , 19 , 

between local manager of the National school 

(hereinafter called the manager) of the one part, and 
teacher of the said school (hereinafter callecl the teacher) of the 
other part : 

I. The manager agrees to employ the teacher as teacher of 

the school, from the day of 19 , henceforth until 

the expiration of three calendar months from the date at W’hich notice in 
writing shall have been given by either side to the other to determine 
the said employment; provided that such notice on the part of the 
manager shall be countersigned by , hereinafter called the referee. 

II. The manager, with the written concurrence of the referee, shall 
have power to determine the said employment at any time without pre- 
vious notice to the teacher; but in every case of dismissal without three 
months’ notice, the manager shall be bound to pay to the teacher three 
months’ grade salary, unless such detennination of employment be for 
misconduct or other sufficient cause, in which case the teacher shall not 
be entitled to any compensation. 

III. In case the teacher shall determine the said employment at any 
time without giving three calendar months’ notice (except with the con- 
sent of the manager or for such cause as the referee shall deem suffi- 
cient), he shall forfeif to the manager an amount equal to three months’ 
grade salary, which may be deducted from any moneys payable to him 
by the Commissioners of National Education at the time or subsequently. 

• Conditions of Agreement. 

1. Any addition to, or modification of, this form of agreement at variance with any of 
the rules and regulations of the CommissioncTs, shall be invalid. 

2. The responsibility o! a manager under this agreement ceases from the date of his 
retirement from the office of manager, or of the withcirawal of salary from the teacher by 
the Commissioners. 

3. In the case of schools under clerical managers, and in all other cases where such an 
arrangement is desired, the Commissioners will be prepai*ed to recopize as referee the 
Ordinary or other ecclesiastical Superior, for the time being, of the diocese or district in 
which the school is situated. When the title only (omitting the name) of such referee is 
entered, the religious denomination of the referee should he stated. 

4. The Coimnitsioners of National Education themselves may be named as the referee. 

5. The referee may be one or more individuals, or a committee or other body of persons, 
named for the purpose in the agreement, and recognized by the Commissioners. In future 
neither teachers nor managers aie to be recognized os referees except in the case of the 
persons or bodies mentioned in the conditious endorsed on the forms of agreement Nos. Hand 4. 

6. When the referee has been appointed under condition 5, the manager aud teacher, 
on the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of referee, should enter into a new agreement, 
and until this is done the Commissioners of National Education shall have all the powers of 
the referee. 
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IV. The duties of the teacher shall be such as are in accordance ’with 
fche rules of the Commissioners. 

V. The conditions endorsed hereon sluiU form part of this agreement.* 

VI. The salary and emoluments of the teacher are as follows : — 

[Here insert the salary and cmolumcMte.] 

Note. — The forms of agreement provided for junior aKKisbiuit mis- 
tresses and workmistresses are identical in terms with those for prin- 
cipal and assistant teachers, except that the word “ grade before 
salary does not appear in any of the soctious. 


Form to be filled by National Teachers or other Candidate King’s 
Scholars on admission into a Training College. 


I hereby 

agree and declare in consideration of my being admitted into the 
Training College, that I will use iny best endeavourB 
bo qualify myself thoroughly for the calling or ocnnipation of teacher, 
and that so soon as I shall be duly declared so qualified I will forthwith 
adopt and follow' that calling or occupation in a National school or as 
a teacher in public elementary schools of Great Britain, in the Army 
or Navy, or in Poor Law schools, certified Industrial schools or certi- 
fied Reformatories in the United Kingdom. 

I also hereby agree that in the event of my leaving tbo said college 
or absenting myself therefrom before tlie completion of my course of 

year without tlie express permission of 
the college authorities, or in case I shall bo dismissed from the said 
college for breach of its rules and regulations, or for other misconduct, 
or in case I shall not within a reasonalde period after the completion of 
my said course of training, fcdfil to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, -who shall be the sole and absolute judges 
of the reasonableness of such period, a proliatiomiry service of two years 
ns public elementary teadier if afforded opportunity of such employment, 
then that I will on the request of the Comnnssloners of National Educa- 
tion pay and refund to them such sum us they may determine as having 
been advanced by them to the said College in consideration of my main- 
tenance and tuition w'hilat resident therein. 

Signature, 


Date,- 


Witness 


Form to he filled by the Parent or OuARnTAN <if a Candidatr King’s 
Scholar on admission into a Training Collcgo. 

I (th(\ ])armit nv guardian) 

of do liorehy guarantee and 

undertake in consideration of the said 

being admitted into the Training College that 

be will use his best endonvours to qualify hiiuKclf thoroughly for the 
calling or occupation of Teacher, and that so soon as lie sliall be duly 
declared so qualified he will forth'vvith adopt and follow that calling 
or occupation in a National school or .as a teacher in public elementary 
schools of Great Britain, in the Army or Navy, or in Poor Law schools, 
certified Industrial schools, or certified Keformatories in the United 
Kingdo’m. 

* For conditionR roq footnote p. (59. 
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I also hereby guarantee and undertake that in the event of his leaving 
the said college or absenting himself therefrom before the completion 
of his course of year without the express 

permission of the college authorities» or in case he shall bo dismissed 
from the said college for breach of its rules and regulations or for other 
misconduct, or in case he shall not within a reasonable period after the 
completion of his said course of training fulfil to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners of National Education, who shall be the sole and abso- 
lute judges of the reasonableness of such period, a probationary period 
of two years as public elementary teacher if afforded opportunity of such 
employment, then that I will on the request of the Commissioners of 
National Education pay and refund to them, suck sura ns they may 
determine as having been advanced by tber.i to the suid College in 
consideration of the maintenance and tuition of the said 
whilst resident therein. 

Signature, 

Date, 


Witness, - 


CAEETAKEn’S AOItEEMENT IN THE Ca.SE OP AN OFFICIAL RESIDENCE 
Provided fop. a Teacher. 

I, the undersigned, teacher of the National 

school, roll no. do hereby acknowledge that I have been put 

into possession of situate in the townland of barony 

of and county of by manager of the 

said school, in my capacity of teacher of the National 

school, and for the purpose of a teacher’s residence, and not otherwise, 
and on condition that said premises are to be occupied and taken care 
of by me for the said as manager of said school, and for his 

successor for the time being in the office of such manager so long only 
as I shall lawfully continue to bo such teacher in conformity with the 
rules of the Commissioners of National Education, and not as yearly 
tenant or further or otherwise; and I hereby undertake not to erect or 
cause to be erected upon the said premises any out-house, stable, build- 
ing, or structure of any kind, without the previous consent of the 
Commissioners of National Education, given over the signature of one 
of their Secretaries, and I hereby further undertake forthwith to deliver 
up free and undisturbed possession of the said house, offices, garden, 
and all buildings or structures on the said premises to the said 
or other the manager for the time being of the said school whenever I 
shall cease to be such teacher and caretaker, as witness my hand this 
day of 19 . 


Witness present, 


Name, 

Address, — 
Occupation, 


(Siijnahire of teacher.) 
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SCHEDULE VIII. 

Expenses oe Pcpil-Teacheus. Monitous, Puovision-allv uecogmzed 
J uNiou Assistant Mistresses, &c., at the ANNUAii Ex^uiinations. 

Persona atteudiug the Easter Exauiiuations for the first time as candi- 
dates for recognition as teaclier may i)c allowed their expenses as fol- 
lows : — 

(a.) where there is no railway or other public conveyance to the 
place of examination, the actual expenses may be allowed, provided 
the total cost for the entire journey each way does not exceed 2d. 
jier statute mile; 

where there is a public conveyance available, tho fare payable 
thereby is allowed, provided tho total cost of the entire journey each 
way does not exceed 2d. pv!v statute milo; 

ic.) for railway journeys, third-class fare only is allowed to men, 
hut second-class fare may be allowed to wonien when they have paid 
it: retiini ti(‘kets should be taheu when available: 

((].) the lodging allowance may be estimated at 2 . 9 . per night (for 
each day of the examination), with one night additional when the 
school is situated at an inconvenient distance from the place of ex- 
amination : 

(e.) no expenses are payable when the school is under four statute 
miles from the town where the examination is held ; 

(/.) ox-monitors who have already been paid expenses fur attend- 
iUice at their final examination have no claim to expenses; and can- 
didates for certificates hi extra subjects, or for admission to train- 
ing colleges, arc not allowed expenses, unless entitled to charge in 
some othf.r eapneity. 
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SCHEDULE IX. 

CniTiciSM Lessons fou Monitous PcpiL-TEACHEtts. 

The Commissioners require that iu addition to the general supervision 
which the principal of a school at present exercises over the teaching of 
the pupil-teachers and monitors during the school hours, there should 
be a formal criticism lesson once each week. 


This criticism lesson should be conducted as far as possible in the 
Eollowing manner : — 

I. The principal should specify the lesson to be taught in a given ^ 
subject, and should e.xplain in some detail to the pupil-teachers or 
monitors, the best methods of presenting the subject to the class. 
The pupil-teachers or monitors should then prepare notes of a short 
lesson. The notes should be handed in to the principal teacher for 
the purpose of correction and revision at least two days before the 
day fixed for the lesson. 

II. This lesson should be taught to a class of not fewer than 
twenty pupils. 

III. The lesson should, us a rule, be given during the half-hour (or 
possibly three-quarters of an hour) immediately preceding or follow- 
ing the four hours w’hich constitute an attendance. 

IV. The whole staff of the school should be present, and should 
write criticisms and make suggestions. 


V. The principal or one of the assistants should occasionally give 
[I specially prepared lesson as a model lesson for the junior staff. 


VI 'V record of the criticism and model lessons should be kept. 
The notes, with the principal's written criticism, should also be 
preserved for the information of the inspector, and presented to 
him at his next visit. (The inspector should be informed of the 
days and hours fixed for criticism lessons). 

VII- The lessons given from week to week should form for a period 
of six weeks a continuous series in the same subject. The subject 
should be oue of the regular class subjects, and the pupils should 
not previously have been taught the matter of the lesson. 

VIII When a lesson has not been taught satisfactorily it should 
be agaili taught by the pupil-teacher or monitor as an ordinary class 
lesson. 


IX In schools where there are several pupil-teachers and moni- 
tors, 'each should be required to prepare notes of the same lesson, 
and successive heads of the lesson might be taught by different 
jnembers of the junior staff. 


(S2 
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SCHEDULE X. 

CbUTIFIUATE 0L-’ Meuit. 

The Commissioners of National Education in Ireland have awarded 
this Certificate of Merit to , a pupil 

over thirteen years of age in National school, in 

the County of 

It is certified that the holder has been onrollod in the scvei\tli standard 
for at least one year, and has in tlie opinion of the Commissioners' 
Inspector attained to satisfactory proficiency in the cnurses of English, 
A.rithinetio, and Geography prescribed for that standard. 

The holder’s proficiency in tlio various subjects of tho school course is 
set forth by tlie principal teacher on the ImcJc of this certificate and his 
character and conduct are certified by tho principal teacher and by the 
manager of the school. 


Sanior Inftpector. 


Subjects. Opinion oi? Teacheb. 

Reading and Explanation, 

Handwriting, ... 

Composition (including l^lnglish Gramiriar) 

Arithmetic, ... 

Geography, ... 


Additional Sucjeots. 


Opinion or Teacbeh. 


1 certify that the foregoing^ Btatemauts repreBenl 
j LT , t*? proficiency in the subjects o: 
tioned above, and that his character and conduct have 


iriy opinion of 
instruction men- 
been 


Countersignature of the manager. 


Principal Teacher. 
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SCHEDULE XI. 


(ti.) Factory and Worlcshop Act, 1901 
Extracts from Sections GS aud 71 of the Act : — 

The parent of a chiid employed in a factory or workshop shall cause 
that child to attend some recognized efficient school (which school may 
be selected by the parent), as follows : — 

(a.) The child, when employed in a morning or afternoon set, must 
in every week, during any part of which he is so employed, be caused 
to attend on each work day for at least one attendance ; and 

(6.) the child, when employed on the alternate day system, must 
on each work day preceding each day of employment be caused to 
attend for at least two attendances; 

(c.) An attendance for the purposes of this section shall be an at- 
tendance as defined for the time being by the Secretary of State, 
with the consent of the Board of Education, and be between the 
hours of eight in the morning and six in the evening. 

When a child of the age of thirteen years has obtained from a person 
authorized by the Board of Education a certificate of having attained 
such standard of proficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic, or such 
standard of previous due attendance at a certificated efficient school as 
is mentioned in this section, that child shall be deemed to be a young 
person for the purposes of this Act. 


Certificates of Proficiency. 


In future, principal teachers of National schools should give certifi- 
cates of proficiency to any of the pupils of their schools who may re- 
quire them for the purposes of the Factory and Workshop Act, provided 
such pupils have reached the standard of proficiency prescribed in 
the following Order : — 

Order of the Secretary of State, dated 19th February, 1903, defin- 
ing, with the consent of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council in 
Ireland, attendance at School, and fixing with like consent a Stan- 
dard of Proficiency (Ireland). 


In pursuance of Sections 68 and 71 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901, I hereby make the following Order 

1. An attendance for the purposes of section 68_of the said Act 
shall be an attendance at instruction in secular subjects for a period 
of not less than two hours at some recognised efficient school. 


2 The standard of nrofieieuoy for the purpose of sectioii 71 of 
the said Act shall be such proficiency in reading, writing, _ and arith- 
metic, as is prescribed for the fifth class or standard in the pro- 
gramme of instruction of the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland. 
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3. Certificates of proficioucy may bo }>;viuited in the same manner 
as is prescribed for certificates under the Irish Education Act of 
1892 by the said Second Schedule to (hat Act (fir> and 56 Vic., 
chapter 42). 

4. The Order of the 15th February', 1879, defining an attendance at 
a recognized efficient school in Ireland, and prescribing the stan- 
dard of proficiency and the standard ol! previous dne attenrlancc 
in Ireland, is hereby revoked. 


A. Aker.s Douglas, 

One of His Majesty's Princi-pal 
Sccrciaries of State. 

Whitehall, 

February, 1903. 


On the 10th March, 1903, the Lord Lifuitenant and Pilvy Council in 
Ireland consented to and approved of the forcgfhng Order. 

_ Inspectors are required to son that ccrtifi(*.atcH imdcn: the Act are issiiecl 
m the oases contemplated by the 68th Roettion above nifcrred to. 

Flic Inspectors of National schools are required to (uj-operate in ovary 
way m their power with the sub-inspoctorH of factories in Ireland, whose 
duty it 13 to see that the provisions of the Factory Act are fully com- 
plied with. 


(it.) Irish Education Act, 1892 — SECTtoNs 1 and 2, and Schedule 2. 

Oertificaies of Proficiency. 

(Order made in November, 1899.) 

The Commissioners of National Education, in pursuance of the powers 
vested m them under the Irish Education Act, 1802, and of every other 
power enabling them in this behalf, do order, and it is hereby ordered, 
that from the 1st day of April, 1000, a certificate of proficiency for the 
purposes of the Irish Education Act, 1802, shall be a certificate issued 
by the principal teacher of the school which the child has last attended 
0 such proficiency in reading, writing, and elemeritarv arithmetic, as is 
now presenbed for the fifth class, first stage,* in the" programme of in- 
struction of the Commissioners. 

* Now fifth standard. 
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SCHEDULE XII. 


(l.)_Pnpn..'5 or lNDnsTiii.A,L Suhool.s attending N.atio.n.at, Schools. 

(a.) The .accounts of the attemlanees, &c., of Industnal school pupijs 
must be perfeetlv separate and distinct from those of the ordimiry pupils 
Ttlm KatlonarschL. Separate registers, roll books, ami daily report 
books must always be used. 

(I).l The attendances of the certified Industrial school pupils inusl be 
returned hr the Inspector, in a supplemental report, and by the ““^8“ ’ 
in the school returns, separately from the onhnaty 

meut may not be made by the Commissioners of National Education lor 
the instruction of the Industrial school pupils-such payments being made 
directly by the Department of Industrial Schools. 

(cl Industrial pupils .attending a National school are instructed in 
precisely the same manner as the ordinary day pupils. 


( 2 ). NiiTION-AT, TEACIIEKS SERVl.NO IN HEFOEM.ATORI AND IN- 

' dtjstriaIj Schools. 

National teachers serying in Reformatory and Industrial seb^^ 
Ireland are reearded, and have the same privileges, as National teachers 
Lrlin» in the^Workhouse National Schools, 

Reformatory and Industrial schools is brought into harmony with 
curriculum in National Schools. 


Boai^ded-otjt Pauper Cbildren'. 

Lieutenant : 

The child, when of sufficient age to attend 
of the workhouse chaplain of the ”, Sto tto ^ 

tered, attend the nearest National school “ f ,Ud a cel- 

the guardians and of such sho^ving the davs of absence, 

tificate of such attendance, si^ed by ^ * xj pj.ovTdod that if the school 

if any, shall be given to the relieving ^ by an Inspector 

be not a National school the clnld time and V'. 

elaiurnltio'n shall be reported to the guardians.” 

The Commissioners have ^ 

nS:^ 1 sAcoirtei; 

at the workhouse nearest or most coiivemciit to them. 

Also, that the hispeetor wiU ^ve 'at- 
tended and that the Inspector will, in each 

Sf^re^n“ctof thtats^ering of each of the children with the 
mSter of the workhouse in which the examination is held. 

As nearly aU the workhouses tave National ^^^““^^^f^tfpptrttnity 
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SCHKDULE xm. 

School HEQtnsiTJis. 

1. («.) A first stock of school requisites is furjiiahed gratuitously to 
each school in proportion to the atteudauec of children. 

(b.) When an unsuitable echool-house has been superseded by a suit- 
able school-house erected from private funds, or when a considerable sum 
derived from private contributiona has been expended upon tlie enlai-ge- 
ment or strncturnl improvement of a achool-house, a special free stock of 
school requisites may be granted, on the recommendation of the Insnec- 
tor. ^ 


Adequate 

supply of 
books aud 
reqaisites 
to be kept. 


(c.) Money expended on furniture, apparatus, or repairs cannot be 
taken into account in deciding a claim for a special free stock. 

(d.) These requisites should be kept as a school stock, for which the 
master or mistress is held responsible, and must not he sold or taken 
out of the school. 


(e.) The school account books are furnished gratuitously to the schools, 
and are the property of the Commissioners. 

(/•) No school account book may be renrovnd from the school except bv 
the inspector, or with his express sanction. 

2. Scale of grants of school requisites mudo to new aohools, &c. 


I ^ 
1 s 
, o 

Avonigo 

Atfcnmliiui‘0. 

Amount 
of Free 
Grant 

Amount 
to bo 

piiroliiwotl 
as Salt) 
Stoclc. 

1 

A Vl'KlKli 

AUondando. 

! Anioiinl 
of I'Vnc 
1 Grant. 

Amount ■ 
1 to lio 
! pimilmHod 
I !iK Male 
Stock 

1 


s: H. 

ll. 

£ s. 

-1. 


■ 

£ « 


1 £ s. iJ. 

i ■ 1 

50 Oliildren or 





1(> 

401 (<) J2r> 

11 10 

0 

1 3 0 0 

, 

uader, 

i 0 

0 

5 

(J 

17 

426 t(j 150 

12 0 

0 

3 0 0 


51 to 7.5 

•J 10 

0 

7 

Ij 

18 

451 U»475 

12 10 

0 

3 0 0 

1 

70 to 100 

5 n 


10 

0 

10 

476 to 500 

13 0 


3 0 0 


101 to 125 

a 10 

0] 

12 

n 

20 

501 t<J 525 

13 10 


3 10 0 


126 to 150 

6 0 

0 

1 15 

0 

21 

526 to .550 

11 0 


3 10 0 

C 

151 to 175 

0 10 

0 

1 17 

r, 

22 

«jl to 575 

U 1(1 

0 

3 10 0 



7 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

23 

070 to GOO 

15 0 


3 10 0 

8 

201 to 225 

7 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

21 

001 to 625 

15 10 


4 0 0 

9 

226 to 260 

8 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

25 

626 to 650 

16 0 


4 0 0 



8 10 

0 

•2 0 

0 

26 

051 to 675 

16 10 

0 

4 0 0 



9 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

27 

076 to 700 

17 0 

0 

4 0 0 

U 

301 to 325 

9 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

28 

701 to 726 

17 10 

0 

4 0 0 

13 

326 to 350 

10 0 

» 

2 10 

0 

29 

726 to 750 



d 0 0 


351 to 375 

10 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

80 

761 to 776 



4 0 0 

la 

376 to 400 

11 0 

0 

2 10 

0 

31 

776 to 800 

19 0 

0 

d 0 0 


^<ieq^ate stock of books and other requisites— approved of 
fZ purchased for the use of the school, and 

tor sale to the pupils. 

copy of the general list of books and requisites sanctioned for 
j price to the pupils of each article, must be kept in each 
Si available for the use of the pupils. Also a tablet 

wbifE fv. ^ boo^Sj &c., actually in use in each school, and the prices at 

^ conspicuous 

children attending a National school, 
miq< 5 mnare . advancs be made on the prices fixed by the Com- 

r>ni-f , ’ i ^ inspectors have instructions to inquire into and re- 

poit upon any infraction of this regulation. 
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SCHEDULE XIV. 

Supplies op Equipiient. 

1. (a.) The expenses of the necessary appliances required in conneo- 
cion with instruction in elementary science should, whenever possible, be 
defrayed locally. There are, however, many schools for which the 
Commissioners feel satisfied the full cost of the appliances, or part of 
the cost, cannot be provided locally, and to meet the cases of such 
schools His Majesty’s Government and the Lords of His Majesty’s 
Treasury have placed at the disposal of the Commissioners of National 
Education a limited grant. 

(b.) Supplies of equipment of the amounts specified in the appended 
scale may be sanctioned accordingly; but the full amounts in the scale 
can be allowed only in necessitous cases. 

(c.) A supply of equipment is granted only to a school where there is 
a teacher fully competent to use it. 

(d.) A supply of equipment remains the property of the Commissioners, 
and is granted on condition that the manager of the school imdertakes to 
have it properly stored, and to provide for its maintenance in an efficient 
condition. No second grant is made under any circumstances. 

(e.) The supplies of equipment are sanctioned on the recommendation 
of the inspectors and the head organizer of elementary science. A list 
is sent in the case of each supply of equipment, showing of what items 
it is constituted, and the cost of each item, so that in cases of renewal 
managers may be in a position to know what expenditure is necessary 
for the purpose. 

(/.) The supplies of equipment are forwarded by the Commissioners’ 
contractors, and when received at the school should be checked with the 
lists which are sent from the Office of National Education. 


Elementary /Science arid Odject Lessons. 

£ 8. d. 

For an average attendance of under 30, , .5 0 0 

„ „ „ 95, . . 7 10 0 

„ „ „ 145, . .9 0 0 

„ ,, 145 and above, . 10 0 0 


Scale of 

equipment 

grants. 
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SCHEDULE XV. 

Grants for Building, E'uiiNtsHiNG. a.vd Imvrovement of 

ficHOOLHOXTSF.S. 

I. (it.) TJio loUowiug tiiblu i)ulieutcs the typo aiul desigt\ ftf plan to be 
used for schools iutoiKlod to acccuiiiuodato not less thiui and not more 
tliau *240 pupils, uiul sho^vs in each oaRc the mmiljiu* of r()ornSj the floor 
space to be provided, and the amount o.l tln^ grant. Enr a scliool intended 
to accommodate a larger jmmber of pupils than 240 the applicant is 
required to submit a special plan for the approval of the Comrnissionei's 
and the Board of Public Worlcs, and the grant is Itased on an (\stiiuato of 
the cost (including avchitect’s fees) framed by the Board of Public 
"Works. 


Typo 


No. of Pupils to 1)0 

No. or 

'rokvl mvil, in 


Plan. 


ac.’eommoUatetl. 

iloon.s. 

(‘lass-nmms. 

Grimt. 

1. 

hi 



225 

j: 

1G8 




1 

273 

ISO 



3i) 

1 

32K 

201 


3 

36 

40 

1 

3S7 

22fi 



1 

im 

23ii 

II. 

i 

if) 

2 

im 

271) 


i 

60 

2 

501 

2811 



66 


.551 

3(H) 



<i0 

2 

(>U0 

3W 



05 

2 

1150 

348 



70 

2 

G9!) 

364 



75 

2 

7r)(i 

380 



SO 

2 

KOd 

396 




2 

850 

412 



90 

2 

90i) 

42)1 



05 

2 

050 

440 



100 

2 

1,000 

456 



106 

3 

1,050 

472 

III. 

1 

in) 

3 

1.101 

528 



120 

3 

1,201 

556 


- 

130 

3 

1,300 

592 


-> 

WO 

3 

l.'loo 

(122 



150 

3 

1.600 

654 



160 

3 

1,600 

684 

IV. 

1 

170 

‘1 

1,700 

736 



ISO . 

1 

1,800 

7GG 


2 

190 

200 

•1 

•{ 

1,900 

2,000 

796 

824 



210 

•1 

2.100 

852 

V. 

1 

220 

5 

2.200 

942 



230 

5 

2,300 

986 



240 

5 

2,400 

1,016 


(b.) The grants in the above table represent t\yo-tlrirds of the esti- 
mated cost of the erection of the main building and fuel store and the 
requisite furniture, but do not include graiitH- for the enclosing walls, 
Hie divisiori walls between the playgrounds, the out-olhceH, paths, anct 
Trench drains.^ The cost of these items is included in a separate esti- 
mate, which will be framed by the Board of Public Works in each case. 

grants may in exceptionally jjoov localities be in- 
creased, should the Commissioners, on a full ca^nsideratirm of the cir- 
cumstances of the people of the district, be satisfled that one-tbird of 
the cost of the building cannot be contributed locally. 
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(d.) The accommodation iu each case in determined by allowing 10 
square feet* for each unit of tlic jnean between the average number in 
daily atteudnnee and the average number on roils for the calendar year 
immediately preceding that in which the grant is made, and the grants 
are based on this scale of uecninmodation. 


ic.) Should, however, the Cuininissioiiers be satisfied that accommo- 
dation for the mean number between the average on the rolls and the 
average attendance will not be sufficient for the future educational needs 
of tbe locality to be served by tlio proposed school, they are prepared to 
approve of plans providing acrcommodation for a larger number, on the 
understanding that a supplemental building grant shall be issued should 
the statistics of attendance for any year within n limit of five years at 
tlic now school show that the larger building is require<L 


If at the expiration of five years the larger uttemdance anticipated 
shall not have been reached, the Comnuasioners will consider the ques- 
tion of issuing a supplemental grant based on the difference between tlic 
mean number on which the gi’ant has already been sanctioned ami the 
mean between the average on rolls and the average attendance for the 
last of the five years. 

(f.) Instructions for the guitlam?e of architects in drawing up special 
plans may be obtained on application to the Secretaries of the Board of 
National Education. 


(g.) Every grant towards building school-houses is conditional on funds 
being available out of the amount provided by Parliament for the pur- 
poses of such grants. 

2. (a.) jSIo grant (see rule Ibl) can be approved until the inspector 
shail have reported upon all the circumstances of the case; the Board ot 
Public Works shall Imve reported on the eligibility ot the site: and t ie 
law^ adviser of the Commissioners shall have given his opinion, from tue 
information laid before him, that a satisfactory lease can he executed. 

(I).) Without the express sanction of the Lords of His Majesty s 
Treasury, no building grants nan bo made torvards the cost ol norks 
executed or even commenced before tbe receipt by tlie manager of the 
specific authorisation of the Board of Puiilic W'orks. 

3 The shortest lease that can be accepted in making grants is for (a.) 
sixty-one years, or for (b.) three IWes and thirtv-ono years concurrent or 
(<j.) under the provisions of the Leases^ for Schools (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
for ninety -nine years when the grantor is a limited ounci. 

4 (a ^ The grant or lease must be in a form authorized by the Com- 
missioners Lf is prepared in tho Office of National Education mthont 

to the applicant but (b.) all expenses necessary to bo meun-ed m 
obtafning proof ^5 title, or grantor’s consent, &c„ must be borne by tbe 
applicant. 

5 When grants are voted towards defraying the cost of the buildmg of 
a school-hou® e, the lease must be duly executed before the case is finally 

remitted to the Board of Public Works. 

fi fa 1 The Board of Public Works furnish iustruotious as to the 
nlau aid specifications, to wUoh the parties receiving aid are boui^d 
Ftrieflv to adhere (b.) The Commissioners, however, are prepared to cmi- 

stoctly to aan^e- 1“ ' „ , y^iorka special plans furnished 

to ttam bv applicants^ brrt should such special plans provide accommoda- 
to them PP number of pupils than that sanctioned by the Oomnns- 
lSer“ or a more cSt clls^s of building than is deemed b, them to be 
LSrj 'all the extra expense must be borne by the applicants. 

•In the case el smah -.hoot, iaten^ *■' 

allowance of space for eacli pupil is 11 square teet 
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(c.) The Commissioners require tliut in every case where a builder is 
employed a formal contract shall be entered into between the manager 
and the builder, and that one condition of the contract shall be the com- 
pletion of the works in accordance witlr the plans and specifications ap- 
proved by the Commissioners and the Board of Public Works, and to the 
satisfaction of the inspecting officer of that Board, within a period to be 
specified in the contract, and not to exceed eighteen months from the 
date of the receipt by the applicant of the authorisation of the Board 
of Works for the commencement of the building. 

_ (d.) Grants are sanctioned on condition that the work shall be of a 
high-class character, and any departure from the specifications, or from 
this standard, entails either the taking down of the inferior work and the 
rebuilding of it up to standard; or, if this should be impracticable, either 
the rejection of the work in ioio and the withholding of the grant, or, at 
least, a reduction from the grant in proportion to the departure from the 
specifications and the standard. This latter course is adopted only where 
the work, though not up to the standard, is not structurally unsound. 

7. (a.) The Commissioners do not sanction grants for the ornamenting 
of scimol-houses. If buildings of an ornamental description bo preferred, 
the whole of the extra expense must be provided by the applicants. 

(b.) The Commissioners do not accept a transfer to themselves (as a 
vested school) of any building already used as a National school; but 
such buildings may be vested in trustoos. 

(c5.) The Commissioners reserve to theiriHolvcH tlio. right of accepting re- 
payment of the grants made towards the erection of a scliool-hou.se, and 
m such a case, of removing the school from their list of vested schools. 

8. When the school premises are vested in the Commissioners, they will 
keep the scliool-house and furniture in rejiair. The Commissioners do 
not sanction grants towards ordinary repairs of schools vested in trustees 
or of nou-vested schools; or to the rent of school-houses. 

9. (a.) When the school premises are vested in trustees it is the duty 

of such trustees to keep the house, furniture, &c., in repair, and should 
A carry out their obligations in this matter the grants 

to the school may be suspended. 

(6.) Grants in aid of local contributions are made to existing vested 
schools, whether vested in the Commissioners or in trustees, for adding 
to or enlarging them, for enclosing the sites, or for other desirable or 
^cessary structural changes or improvements, on the basis of two- 
thirds of the cost as estimated by the Board of Public Works. 

(c.) Sueh works must not, except in very special circumstances, be 
commenced until the grants have been made by the Commissioners, 
the specification furnished or approved by the Board of Public 
Works. (See 2.) 

(d.) In the case of schools vested in trustees no grants can be made 
for the execution of any work which is required to make good damages 
arising from neglect, misuse, lapse of time, or continuous use, unless in 
cases specially recommended by the Board of Public Works. 
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Special Grants jor li.Tfra Worhs. 

Grants for hot water heating apparatus may be allowed to schools in 
large towns having a mean attendance of not less than 160 pupils. 

Grants for the following extra worhs may be made : — 

(1) For play-sheds and for concreting playgrounds in all cases in 
which grants are asked for by the managers and recommended by the 
Commissioners of National Education. 

(2) For water-supply and drainage by water carriage whenever ap- 
plied for, if an adequate water supply is available. 

(3) For gas fittings when applied for by managers and considered 
necessary by the Commissioners of National Education. 

(4) For sinking wells and providing pumps, provided that the Board 
of Public Works is satisfied that the works are necessary and that an 
adequate supply of w^ater can be obtained at a reasonable expenditure. 

In all cases in w^hich special plans are considered necessary by the 
Commissioners grants for architects’ fees and quantities surveyors’ fees 
may be made. As a rule special plans will be required only in the case 
of schools with a mean attendance of *250 children or over. 

In schools under four or more teachers or in adjoining boys’ and 
girls’ schools with a combined average attendance of 160, grants are 
made towards the provision of a special room for the teaching of 
cookery and science. 
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SCHEDULE XVI. 

Loa.ss for Non-vested N.a-tional School-houses and Training 
Colleges. 

1. Schools.— (a.) Applications ior loans should be made to the Com- 
missiouers of National Education on an application form, which cau 
bo obtained at their office, and such loans can be made only on their 
recommendation. 

(b.) Every application must be accompanied by an ordnance sheet (6- 
inch scale*), showing by distinctive colouring the site, or intended site, 
of the school, and also'the lauds or premises which are the security for 
the loan required. 

(f.) Applicants may adopt the plans for the erection of a school which 
have been prepared by the Board of Public Works and approved by the 
(.'omniissioners of National Education, or they may submit their own 
designs, together with specification and estimate, for approval. The 
official plans can be obtained by apxdicatioii to the Secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

(J.) When it is proposed to alter and adapt an existing building to the 
purpose of u National school, plans of the proposed alterations, with 
specification and estimate, must, in like manner, he submitted for ap- 
proval before a loan can be sanctioned. 

(r.) The loans will not be extended to cover the cost of ornamental work 
or materials, without the special sanction of the Board of Public Works. 

2. — TrainiiiL' Colleges. — (u.) Applications for loans should be made to 
the Coiumissiuuot's of National Education on an application form, which 
can be obtained at tht?ir office, and such loans can be made only on the 
recommendation of the Commissionors of National Education. 

(6.) In all cases whore loans are sought for the erection of new' build- 
ings, or for the cnlargcnu-nt or stractural improvement of existing build- 
ings, the application must be accompanied by plans, specifications and 
ustinmte of the proposed works. 

(c.) The Colli luissiouers of Xaliuiud Education are not prepareil t''« 
sanction a loan for the building or iinprovernent of any Training college 
that does not provide suitable accommodation, in i-espect of lecture halls, 
rlass-ruums, refeeb-ry, dormitories, lavatories, i&e., with suitable exercise 
ground, and all necessary sanitary arraugemeuts. 

(d.) Every application must he accompuuietl by an ordnance sheet ((>- 
in. seale*l showing by distinctive colouring the site, or intended site, 
of the Training college, and also the lands or premises which are the 
security for the loan required. 

3. (a.) If the Commissioners of National Education consider an ap- 
plication for a loan made in accordance with the foregoing instructions 
to be satisfactory, they refer it for investigation and completion to the 
Board of Public Works. The Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury decline to 
sanction loans for the puu'hasc or acquisition of premises or lands already 
occupied for purposes of National schools or Training colleges, but they 
will sanction loans for the enlargement and structural improvement of 
National schools or Training colleges, if the alterations proposed be i*c- 
pnvted as reasonalile and necessary, and the cost not less than £60. 

* Where the college premises are situated in towns, the ordnance sheet of the 
largest scale tlntt can be procured, is to be forwarded with the application- 
Ordnance sheets may bo ordered tlwough any bookseller, and, in to\\Tis where 
there are no agencies, they may be ordered at the Head Post Offices. 
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(b.) No loan can be made for the purpose of discharging any debt unless 
the sanction of the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury to such loan was 
obtained before the debt was incurred. 

(c.) Api)licauts are accordingly cautioned against proceeding with 
buildings, or incurring liabilities in connexion with the Loans for schools 
and Training Colleges (Ireland) Act, 18.84, until they shall have received 
authority from the Board of Public Works. 

(d.) To secure the repayment of any loan made under the provisions of 
the Act, the Board of Public Works, if they deem it necessary, will 
require the further security of at least three persons, and the sufficiency 
and solvency of these persons shall be made out to the satisfaction of the 
said Board. 

(c.) When the necessary information has been obtained the Board of 
Public Works on. being satisfied with the plans, spccifieutiou, and estimate, 
give public notice that the applicant has applied for a loan for the pur- 
pose stated, and take such further steps as may be necessary under the 
provisions of the Laiul Improvemenfc Acts,* and when the loau has been 
sanctioiicMl by tlie Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury, and the order for it 
shall have been duly registered and the bond perfected, the Board 
authori/e the applicant to proceed with the works. 


(/.) Tile uiuouut of the loan sanctioned is issued in instalments as tlir 
works progress, on the certificate of the architect of the Board of Pubiit- 
W'orks, ii balance, however, being retaiimd sufficient to cover the cost of 
completing the \vork. 

(//.) The Board of Public Works insure tlio premises against damage 
by ire and the premiums on any such insurance are deemed to he included 
in all charges and securities whereby the repayment of such loan is 
socuvod, and is recoverable in like manner as any iustalinent of the rent- 
charge payable in respect of such loan. 

(h.) The buiklings, in all cases, must be kept in good and sufficient 
repair during the period over which the repayment of the loan is ex- 
tended, and a guarantee must bo given to that effect; and the buildings 
must be open at all reasonable times to the inspectiou of the officers of tbi; 
Board of Public Works and of those of the Commissioners of National 
Education. 

(i.) If any non-vested National schixil or Training colhige, established 
by loan under the provisions of the Act, ceases to be used as a non-vested 
National school or Training college, the Board of Public Works reserve 
to themselves the power of calling in any portion of such loan that may 
be outstanding. 

* The provisions of the Lvnd Improvoment Acts apply to all loans made under 
the Act of 1884. 
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SCHEDULE XVII. 

Grants and Loans for Teachers’ Restdences. 

1. Grants are made by the Comraisaioiiers of National Education to 
wards the cost of erection, or f6r the enlargement, structural improve- 
ment, or purchase of dwelling-houses for residences for the teachers of 
all vested National schools on the following conditions, viz. : — 

(a.) the site must be demised free of rent, or at a nominal rent, 
for a term of at least 61 years, or for 3 lives and 81 years concur- 
rent; and must not be distant more than one statute mile from the 
school ; 

_ (b.) the grant may be for half the estimated cost of the erection, 
improvement, or purchase of the dwelling-house, provided such 
moiety shall not exceed the sum of iSlOO. In cose the whole 
amount should exceed £200, the excess must bo borne by the ap- 
plicant ; 

(c.) in all cases ■where it is proposed to erect or improve dwel- 
lings, the plans, specifications, and estimate of tho proposed worhs 
should be forwarded with the application for a grant to tho Com- 
missioners of National Education, who, if approving of the plans, 
mrw^'d them with a notification of their approval, to the Board of 
Public Works. The Board of Public Works are required to object 
to particulars showing bad construction or imnecosaary cost, or in- 
sufiicient light, drainage, or ventilation. Applicants for grants 
may adopt the plans which have been prepared by tho Boord of 
Public Works, and approved by the Commissioners of National 
Education,* or they may submit their own designs; 

(d.) the Board of Public Works on examination of the plans, 
specification, and estimate for such works, and approval thereof, 
determine the value of the work and the amount of the grant which 
can be rnade in respect thereof, and communicate the result to the 
Commissioners of National Education; and on the due completion 
of the residence pay the stipulated sum. In like manner where it 
IS proposed to purchase a building, the Board of Public Works de- 
termine its suitability and value; 

(e.) the residence must be exclusively employed for the occupa- 
tion and use of the teacher or teachers actually for the time being 
m charge of the National school in connexion with which it has 
been erected, and must be rent free to such teacher or teachers; 

(/•) if it is proposed to build a teaclier's residence on ground 
already vested for National school purposes, n grant of one-half the 
estimated cost (up to £100) is the only form of aid available, and 
the Commissioners require to be satisfied with the tenure; 

(g.) residences for teachers which are vested in the Commis- 
sioners are kept in repair by the Board of Public Worka.l 

2. Loans are available for teachers’ residences in connexion with 
either vested or non-vested National schools. (See Acts 38 & 39 Vic., 
ch. 82, 1875, and 47 & 48 Vic., ch. 45, 1884.) 

(c.) The Board of Public Works, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as may from, time to time be made by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty's Treasury, may make loans in such cases 
as they may judge expedient for the purpose of assisting any per- 
son in the erection, enlargement, structural improvement, or pur- 
chase of any dwelling-house, for a residence for the teacher of a 
National school, pro'vided that the amount of any such loan shall 
not exceed two hundred and fifty pounds. 

* See note (t). page 88. 

t Grants are not made for tefiohern’ residences in connexion with non-vested sohooLs. 
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of f * repaid by the payment of an annual sum 

time ^ liundred pounds of such loan from time to 

be nntlhfr f proportionate sum for any less amount, and 

tbeSe^ the term of thirty-five years, to be computed from 
sb^l^h! rb‘ ‘*'® >;espe<^t of "-hich the said annual sum 

shall be charged, such annual sum to be paid bj equal half-yearly 

’ T of Oetobriu 

every year during the said term of thirty-five years; but it is also 
piovided that the ainount of such annual sum may, by agreement 
be increased to such amount as ivill repay the sum so advanced 
sooner than the said period of thirty-five years. 

of any such loan, the Board of 
Public Works, if they deem it necessary, may require the further 
security of at least three persons, and the sufficicnev and solvency 
of th|se persons shall be made out to the satisfacti'on of the said 


B f*'o premises against 

damage by fire, and the premiums on any such insurance shall be 
(Icerned to be included m all charges and securities wlierebv repay- 
ment of such loans shall be secured. “ ^ ‘ 


(e.) Mortgages, bonds, obligations, seourities, coutraots, and agree- 
meats m connexion with such loans, are exempt from stamp duty. 


3. (cl.) The dwelling must be exclusively employed for the 
dation of a teacher or teachers of a National school. 


accoramo- 


(6.) The dve-eUiug, as a rule, must not be situated more than a statute 
mile from the school of the teacher n-hom it is intended to accommodate. 

(c.) The C-ommissiouers of National Education, do not sanction any 
dwelling as a teacher’s residence which shall not comprise at least one 
sitting-room, three bed-rooms, a kitchen, and the usual out-offices. 

(d.) The quality of all work and muterinls used in the buildings must 
be sound, good, and durable. 


(f.) The works must, if possible, be carried out under contract, and 
strictly according to the plans and specifications which have been ap- 
proved by and deposited with the Boord of Public Works. 

(f.) The Commissioners of National Education, so long ns the dwelling 
is in their judgment used bowa fide as a residence for a teacher or 
teachers of a National school, conformably to the following rule 
and ie not, without the special permission of the Commissioners, em- 
ployed for any other purpose, and is in their judgment kept in suitable 
repair, contribute half the annual instalment payable in reimbursement 
of the loan advanced by the Board of Public Works. The borrower will 
accordingly be required to pay to the Board of Public Works, on condi- 
tions being fulfilled, only a moiety of the rent-charge. 

(g.) The teacher in no circumstances should be charged, in respect of 
use and occupation as teachei, a higher sum per annum than two and 
a-half per cent, of the loan advanced by the Board of Public Works ; but 
it is the earnest wdsh of the Commissioners of National Education, and 
it was their intention in promoting legislation on the subject, that the 
moiety locally payable in respect of the loan may be paid by the 
manager of the school, or by the parties interested in the school, so as 
to procure a “ free residence ” for the teacher. 

(h.) Application for a loan should be made to the Commissioners of 
National Education on a form which may he obtained from their Office. 
If the Commissioners of National Education deem the case satisfactory, 
they refer it for investigation and completion to the Board of Public 
Works. 

H 
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Caretaker's 

agreemeut. 


( 1 .) livoi-y applicutiou must bu tmuomimiiiccl by uu uMuauec slieet* 
(0-mch scale), sliouiiig by (listhiclivu colouring the iutcnclcd site and 
ulso the lauds or premises wliicb arc to form the securitv for the loan 
required, and by a map nr diagram showing the i>osition of the site with 
fofercncip to the sehool-housc Avitli wliieli llif roshlcnco is to be coji 
iiectcil. 


(/.) Ai)i)licauts may adopt the plans which have been piei)uicd bv tin- 
Board ot Public 'Works,! and approved hy the Commissiouers ol 
National lulucatioii: or tho\- may submit thoiv o\\3i desigus, to^etlior 
with .specification and estimate, lor up|)i-ovaL Tlie oilieiiil jdans cun he 
obtained by application to the 8ccreturies, Office ol' National Education. 

(lx.) Wlicm it is pi'oposetl to alter and adapt an existing building to the 
purpose of a teacher's residence, plans of the proposed alterations, with 
specification and estimate, must, in like niaimcr, he suliinittcd for aij- 
provul before a loan can he Kimc'tione<l. ^ 

(1.) Din-iiig the period over which Iho repayment of lojuis is extended 
the huildiugs must bo kept in good and siiffieient repair, and a guarantee 
must be given to that effect; and they must he open at alt reasonable 
times to the inspection of llie offi<‘crs of thi’ Board of rnblic Works, and 
those of the Commissioners (if Natioiml I'klucaticm. 

(ill.) The Lords of His Majesty’s Ti-easiny decline to sauctiou loiuis 
for the purchas(i of houses already occupied us teacher’s residences, but 
they sanction loans for the enlargoment and structural improvement of 
such houses on the same footing as new residences, if the alterations 
proposed be reported as reasonable and necessiu-v, itnd tlio cost not less 
than 450. 


(h.') Tlie Board of Public Works are ]>rc‘pared to make loans on the 
above conditions, to provide teachers’ residences in coimectiim with all 
National schools, but in the case of vested National scdiools the site for 
the proposed residence must be distinct from the ground leased for the 
school promises, so as to be legally cliargoablo as security for the loan. 

-1. In every case in which an official residence is pi-ovided for a teacher, 
a caretaker’s agreement between tlio manage)* and the. teacher must be 
executed, and a duplicate thereof bo st'iit to tho Office of National Educa- 
tion. 


The Commissioners expect that all fccuclu'rs hIiuH have done at thuir 
own expense the following, viz. : — limowashing; oh'aning and rf'jiairing 
gdass: cleaning jirivios and ashpits; gi*uvclling yards and walks, and 
keeping surface channels in ordei'; swooping chhuiioyH; making good any 
damage iirising from carolessnesH or m'glec.t; imiintnining fences and 
gates, cxc(‘pt damages from lajiso of time; — and in cases of laHidoiiccs 
mult by grants for t('achcrs of National scdiools vested in the (‘orainis- 
sionors of National l^ducation or in truslec's, the (’(mmiiHsioncrs will 
mnicjt sucdi penalty as they may deem uducpiiite, if tho toiudior fails to 
fulnl these conditions. 


nn t,ju*ou«Ii any bookwollcr. and, in towns wlmri3 thero arc 

no agencioe, they may bo onlerecl at tho llciwl Post, Offices. 

liiiyi* four dosijrns ibi- tra.-lu'rs' ri'sidcnccH, an y one 

wiiicn tuc apiMiCcint may atlo]d, tlio maximum loan obtainaldc in any case being i260. 
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SCHEDULE XVIII. 

PfiOGHAMMES. 

Programmes of Instructiox for National Schools. 


^,n.) Schools under three or more teachers, . 90 

(6.) Schools under two teachers, . . . 106 

(c.) Schools under one teacher, .... m 

(d.) Infants’ schools and Infants’ departruents, 116 

(e.) Infants in schools without Infants’ depart- 
ments, 105 

(/.) Alternative programme for seveutli and 

eighth standards, .... 118 

Bilingual programmu, .... 119 

(h.} Optional subjects, 121 

(i.) Extra subjecte, 124 


INTRODUCTION. 

These programmes are drawn up for schools varying in type accord- 
ing to the number of teachers employed on the kaff. The manager? 
are at liberty to submit for approval, through the inspectors, alternative 
schemes of instruction to suit the needs of any particular locality. 

The teacher is required to prepare a “ Scheme of Work,” which should 
set forth fully the course of instruction aimed at in each subject, and 
the portion of the programme taught must be recorded in a ” Progress 
Record ” at the close of each month. 

The teaching of history was provided for in former programmes under 
the head of reading, but, in order to ensure that the teachers shall pur- 
sue a definite course of instruction in this important subject during the 
time allotted to it in connection with the reading lesson, suggestive 
schemes are set forth in the progi*amme now issued. 

As expert teaching in the higlier branches of manual instruction is 
not available, in the majority of National schools, this subject need not 
be taught beyond the second standard. In cases, however, wliere such 
teaching is desired, the managers are at liberty to submit courses of 
instruction in this branch for the third and fourth standards. In the 
fifth and higher standai'ds the attendance of pupils at central classes for 
instruction in the subjects of manual and practical instruction, includ- 
ing cookery and laundry work, may, with the sanction of the Com- 
missioners, be counted as part of the school attendance. Cookery and 
laundry work must, however, be taught as part of the ordinary school 
programme to girls enrolled in the fifth and higher standards when 
suitable provision for instruction in these subjects can be secured. 
Increments may be withheld from the teaching staff of such a school if 
cookery is not taught, unless special sanction for the omission of the 
subject from the school course has been granted. The Commissioners 
have a large staff of organizers in the subject who will, if required, be 
sent to assist teachei-s in introducing courses of cookery, laundry- work, 
hygiene and kindred subjects. Girls enrolled in a lower standard than 
the fifth who have reached the age of eleven years at the beginning of 
the school year may, if the manager so desires, attend the classes in 
cookery and laundry work. 

Lessons on hygiene and temperance should be regularly given in alL 
schools. The subject should not be treated as a mere reading lesson, 
and text books should not be place.d in the hands of the pupils. As 
the principles underlying instruction in these branches form part of 
the science programme, the lessons on hygiene and temperance should 
be embodied in the science programme in all schools that are required 
to teach that subject. 
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The course of object lessons prescribed on p. 115, which is intended 
as an introductory scheme of instruction in nature study, is recom* 
mended for use in rural schools. 

It should be remembered that the programmes, especially in elemen- 
tary science and in drawing, represent the maximum requirements, and 
they are not insisted on in their entirety, except in favourably cir- 
cumstanced schools. In rural schools under not more than two teachers, 
it is desirable that a programme in science of smaller scope shall be 
submitted; and in girls’ schools it is expected that a modified pro- 
gramme embracing cookery, domestic science and hygiene and tem- 
perance, shall be drawn up for approval. 

Irish and mathematics may be taught aa extra subjects outside the 
hours constituting the “ attendance”; the scales of fees are given in 
the Rules and Regulations of the Commissioners. 

The Teachers are expected to be familiar with the ” Notes for 
Teachers,” and are required to show evidence of daily preparation for 
the work of the school. 

PROGRAMME FOR SCHOOLS UNDER THREE OR MORE 
TEACHERS. 

For the ^rogv(i7nme for hijanis, see page 105. 

Written exercises in all subjectu must be carefully executed, and 
reg^ilarly signed, dated, and jjrcserrerf for inspection. 

ENGLISH. 

Reading and Spelling. 

Note . — Reading inust include the c.rphnintion avd subject ^natter of 
the lessons. In all standards above the first, the reading at sight of 
passages from any suitable book approved by the Commissioners other 
than Readers in use must be practised. The reading nmsf he correct 
and intelligent, and due attention must be paid to phrasing and vitona- 
tion. 

First standard. 

To read with correctness and intelligence, and with due attention to 
phrasing and intonation, the lessons in a First Reader, and to write 
phrases and sentences from it. A simple story book should supplement 
the ordinary Reader, 

Oral spelling may be practised. 

Second sta^idard. 

To read with correctness and intelligence, and with clue attention to 
phrasing and intonation, the lessons in a Second Reader; and to recite 
at least forty lines of verse from it. 

A suitable story book should supplomeiR the ordinary Reader. 

Proficiency in spelling should bo acquired mainly through reading, 
transcription , and dictation . 

Oral spelling may also be practised. 

Third stayidard. 

To read with correctness and intelligence, and with due attention to 
phra.sing and intonation, the lessons in a Third Reader; and to recite 
at least sixty lines of verse from it. 

A suitable story book should supplement the ordinary Reader. 

Proficiency in spelling should he acquired mainly through reading, 
transcription, and dictation. 

Oral spelling may also be practised. 

[The same story book may be used for second and third standards, but 
should not be used two years in succession.] 
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Fourth standard. 

To read with correctness and iiitelUgence, and with due attention to 
phrasing and intonation, the lessons in a Literary Fourth Reader' and 
to recite at least eighty lines of Terse from it. ' 

.4.n interesting book of travel or adventure, and a suitable Historical 
Reader should also be used. 

Proficiency in spelling should be acquired mninlv through reading 
dictation, and composition. * 


Fifth staiida7‘d. 

To read with correctness and iutelligenee, and with due attention to 
phrasing and intonation, the lessons in a Literary Fifth Header • and 
to recite eighty lines of verse from it. ’ 

A suitable Historical Reader should also be used, and a standard work 
of popular interest introduced. 

Proficiency in spelling should be acquired mainlv through reading, 
dictation, and composition. ‘ ^ 


Sixth standard. 

To read with correctness and intelligence, and Mutli due attention to 
phrasing and intonation, the lessons in a Literavv Sixth Reader- and 
to recite eighty lines of verse from it. " ’ 

A suitable Historical Reader or text-book in history should also be 
used, and a standard work of popular interest introduced. 

Proficiency in spelling should be acquired mainlv through reading 
dictation, and composition. " ° 

|The same work of popular interest may be employed for the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth standards, hut should not be used two vears in succes- 
sion.] 

Seventh standard. 

Some standard works (including prose and poeirv) should be read and 
studied as literature. 

.A short period of history should be studied. 

Writing. 

First, second, and third standards. 

To copy with fair imitation suitable models, which should be written 
mainly on the blackboard. 


Fourth and fifth standards. 

To write a well proportioned legible hand. Large hand should be 
practised occasionally. 

Sixth and seve^ith standards. 

To write a free legible hand; some of the written exercises should 
consist of simple exercises in book-keeping. 

Composition. 

Note.— W ritten composition is best taught through oral composition, 
which should therefore be practised in all standards. 

The subject matter of reading lessons, of science and object lessons, 
and of hygiene and cookery lessons, may he utilised for composition, 
both oral and written. 

First standard. 

To form sentences orally, and to answer occasionally in complete 
sentences. 

Second standard. 

As in the first standard; also the reproduction by pupils, in their 
ow’n words, of the subject matter of the lesson read. 
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Third standard. 

To write from memory the substance of short stories. 

Fourth standard. 

Short descriptions on paper of familiar scenes and incidents. 

Fifth .standard. 

Letter-writing. 

Sixth find se-renth standard.<s. 

Letters and essays. They siiould be well expressed, and neatly written 
with correct grammar, spelling and punctuation. 

Grammar. 

Note. — Text-books should not be used by pupils until they have- 
reached the fifth standard. Easy parsing exercises may he taken in 
connection icith analysis in the fifth and hifjher standards. 

Puzzling crotchety sentences should not be used in teaching grammar. 
The aim to be kept in view is the elucidation of the written language, 
and the intelligent acquirement of a correct style of expression. 

Third .standard. 

Very easy analysis. 

Fourth standard. 

Easy analysis. To distinguish intelligently the parts of speech, and 
to know the more important inflections. 

Fifth standard. 

More advanced analysis of simple sentences and easy parsing of the 
same. Etymology and syntax, particularly so far as they bear on the 
correction of errors made by the pupils in speaking, or in written com- 
position. 

Sixth and seventh standards. 

More advanced analysis, with etymology and syntax; correction of 
errors, with reasons for same. The most common roots, preflxes and 
affixes. 


HISTORY. 

Note. — Historical Readers or Text-hooks may be used in the fourth 
and higher standards as supplementary to oral instruction. 

First, .second, and third standards. 

Conversational lessons introductory to history. 

Fourth standard. 

General outline of the history of Ireland by characteristic epochs or 
periods, with a knowledge of the life of one representative man in each 
period. 

Fifth .‘iiandard. 

A selected period of history, preferably Irish, with outline of the 
corresponding period of English history. 

Sixth standard. 

Another selected period of history, as in the fifth standard. 

Seventh standard. 

(o.) A period of history studied in greater detail than in preceding 
years; or 

(5.) A special course of local historv, i.e., of the citv or county or 
province in which the school is situated; or 

(c.) A course of lessons in citizenship. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

t^OTE.—Oeaiiraphical Hemlfin muij be nxed. Te.vi.hooh^i vtaii be infro- 
duced in the fifth and hirjbrr ^tandardn. but theae, an well as the 
Renders, shitidd tiltrays be used in eotinreficm wiUi the )iinf>s. 

First and second sinmhirdH. 

Object lessons introductory to geography. 

Third standard. 

Seiioolhouse and premises (plan and map). Geographical terms and 
definitions, which sliould he learnt as far as possible froju the natural 
features of t)je locality. The cardinal points. 

Fourth standard. 

General knowledge of the map of Ireland. The Globe (only the posi- 
tion of Ireland and the relative positions of tlie continents and oceans 
need be taught). 

Fifth standard. 

Geography of Ireland fully, with interesting information on the more 
important localities. The map of the AVorlcl. 

Sixth standard. 

In addition to the above, elementary mathematical and physical 
geography. The maps of Europe and Great Britain. 

Seventh standard. 

In addition to the above, the geography of Europe, and a general 
knowledge of the geography of the British Empire and of the map of 
tlie United States. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Note. — .-Withmetic shoidd be ivorhed in the deshs and, as far as 
possible, on paper. 

The tables of woney, weight, meaaiire, d-c., should be illustrated and 
taught practically. 

Particuhir attention should be gice.n to menial arithmetic. 

The work of the higher standard includes that of the loiver. 

First standard. 

(a.) Numeration and notation up to and inc-luding three places of 
figures. 

fb.) Addition and subtraction tables. 

{c.) Exercises in addition and subtraction with numbers less tlian 

100 . 

(d.) Easy mental exercises in addition and subtraction of concrete 
numbers. 

(c.) Simple exercises involving a knowledge of the sub-divisions of 
a shilling. 

Second standard. 

(a.) Numeration and notation up to and including three places of 
figures. 

(6.) The multiplication table up to and including ten times. 

(c.) Easy exercises in addition and subtraction, and multiplication 
by one figure, numbers in no case to exceed 999. 

(d.) Easy mental exercises in addition, subtraction, and multiplica- 
tion (concrete numbers). 

(e.) Simple exercises involving a knowledge of the sub-divisions of a 
pound sterling. 

Third standard. 

(a.) Numeration and notation of whole numbers up to and including 
six places. 

(b.) Multiplication and pence tables. 

(c.) The simple rules, including easy problems, using concrete mini, 
bers. 
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(d.) Simple exercises in the addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of sums of money less tlian a pound sterling. 

(e.) To know the meaning of ono-lmlf, one-third, one-fourth, etc., up 
to one-tenth. 

if.) To measure lines in inches and tenths of an inch, and to record 
the results in decimal notation. 

(g.) Simple exercises involving a knowledge of the sub-divisions of a 
yard (long measure). 

(h.) Eas}’ mental exercises, involving the use of concrete numbers, 
on the rules learned. 

Fourth standard. 

(a.) Numerution and notation of whole numbers, and of decimals to 
two places. 

(6.) Tables of avoirdupois weight, long measure, and time. 

(c.) The simple rules, involving deciinaia to two places. Compound 
rules (money only). Multipliers and divisors in compound rules and 
in decimals should be whole numbers not exceeding ten, or numbers 
composed of two factors which do not exceed ten. Reduction of money, 
avoirdupois weight, long measure, and time, limited in the same exer- 
cise to two steps. 

(d.) To understand what is meant by a fraction, and the equality 
between fractions having different denominators {c.g., ^ = yw, • 

the reduction of a fraction to its lowest terms. 

(fi.) To measure a line and its parts in inches and tenths of an inch, 
and in centimetres and millimetres, and to record the result in decimal 
notation. To measure the area of regular figures on squared paper by 
counting squares. 

(/.) Easy mental exercises on the rules learned. 

Fifth standard. 

(a.) Tables in common use. 

(b.) Compound rules and reduction (exercises as a rule to be short) 
Shop bills. The unitary method, easy exercises in decimals, and in 
addition and subtraction of vulgar fractions-— the latter to be taught 
chiefly as mental arithmetic. 

(o.) To have an intelligent knowledge of the method of calculating the 
areas of rectangles and hence of triangles, and to work exercises from 
pupils’ own measurements. To measure approximately the area of 
irregular figures on squared paper by counting squares. 

(d.) Easy mental calculations. 

(e.) An elementary practical knowledge of the metric system. 
(Length, area, volume, weight.) This may be gained by measuring and 
weighing in the metric aystem. 

Sixth standard. 

(a.) Simple proportion, practice, simple interest, decimals (not cir- 
culating), vulgar fractions. 

(h.) To have an intelligent knowledge of the metliods of calculating 
the surfaces and the cubic contetit of reotnngulnr solids and to work 
exercises from pupils’ own measurements. An elcmontary practical 
knowledge of the measurement of angles and arcs. 

(c.) Mental calculations. 

Seventh and eighth standards. 

(a.) A knowledge of the preceding courses in arithmetic, with special 
attention to the reasons of the processes employed. Decimals, averages, 
percentages, stocks, square root, compound proportion. 

(h.) Easy mensuration of rectilineal figures and of the circle. 

Ratio .of sides of similar triangles. 

(c.) Mental calculations. 
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SINGIKG. 

iA.) Tonic Rol-fa or Stafr Nr>tation. 

I'irat aiandard. 

(A.) 1. To sing from the teacher’s pointing on the modulator the tones 
of the chord of duh in any easy order. 

2. To sing s^veetly, in unison, any three approved school songs. 

(B.) To sing sweetly, in unison, any three approved school songs. 

Secoyid stayidard. 

(A.) 1. To sing from the teacher’s pointing on the modulator the tones 
of the chord of doh in any order. 

2. To sing any six previously prepared exercises with time and tune 
ijombined on the first step of the method. 

3. To sing sweetly, in unison, any four approved school songs. 

(B.) 1. To sing from the tenelier’s pointing on a blank staff, the tones 
of the chord of doh in any order. 

2. To sol-fa any six previously prepared exercises of a very elementary 
character, with tune and time combined. 

3. To sing sweetly, in unison, any four approved school songs. 

Third standard. 

(A.) 1. To sing from the teacher’s pointing on the modulator the tones 
of the chords of doh and soh iu any easy order. 

2. To sing any six previously prepared exercises with time and tune 
combined on the second step of the method. 

3. To sing sweetly, in unison, any six approved school songs. 

(B.) 1. To sing from the teacher’s pointing on a blank staff, the tones 
of the chords of doh and .^oh in any easy order. 

2. To sol-fa any six previously prepared exercises of an elementary 
character, wdth time and tune combined. 

3. To sing sweetly, in unison, any six approved school songs. 

Fourth standard. 

(A.) 1. To sing from the teacher’s pointing on the modulator simple 
passages in the major diatonic scale. 

2. To sing anj^ six previously prepared exercises with time and tune 
combined on the third step of the method. 

3. To sing BW’eetly, in unison, any eight approved school songs. 

(B.) 1. To sing from the teacher’s pointing on a blank staff, simple 
passages iu the major diatonic scale. 

2. To sol-fa any six previously prepared exercises of a simple char- 
acter, containing all the tones of the major diatonic scale. 

3. To sing sw’eetly, in unison, any eight approved school songs. 

Fifth and sixth standards. 

(A.) 1. To sing from the teacher’s pointing on the modulator simple 
passages, including ti'ausitiou to first sharp or flat keys; also simple 
passages in the minor mode. 

2. To sing any six previously prepared exercises with time and time 
combined, containing transitions of one remove. 

3. To sing from notes, in two or more parts, any three approved school 
songs. 

(B.) 1. To sing from the teacher’s pointing on a blank staff, simple 
passages in the keys of G, D, F, or Bb; also simple passages in the 
minor mode. 

2. To sing any six previously prepared exercises with time and tunc 
combined, in the keys of G, T>, P, or Bb* 

3. To sing from notes, in two or more parts, any three approved school 
songs. 
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Seventh atandard. 

(A.) 1. To sol-fa, from teacher's pointing on a blank staff, simple 
diatonic passages in any key. 

2. To sing any six previously prepared exercises of a simple character 
in staff notation — each exercise to be in a ditfercnt key. 

3. To sing from notes in either tonic sol-fa or staff notation, and in 
two or more parts, auj^’ three approved school songs. 

(B.) 1. To sing from the teacher’s pointing on a blank staff, diatonic 
passages in any key. 

2. To sol-fa any six previously prepared exercises of a fairly advanced 
character — each exercise to be in a different key. 

3. To sing from notes, in two or more parts, any three approved school 
songs. 

DRAWING. 

Note. — In Section A. the pupils should be taught to mahe a drawing 
without mechanical aid. In Section B. no instruments hut those nactfs- 
sary for the work of each sejmrnte standard should be used. 

The two sections should be ivorked concurrently ^ or on alternate days. 
In schools where three drawing lessons are given in each week, two of 
these, as a rule, should be devoted to the ivork in Section A. 

Fir.'it standard. 

Section A. — Simple right-lined figures and forms, including simple 
curves in connection with them, also flat familiar objects and natural 
specimens, to be drawn on paper with pencil, or on hoards with chalk. 

Section B. — Simple geometrical figures, such as the square, the 
rectangle or oblong, and other easy forms, to be drawn with the ruler 
to measurements which do not include fractions of an inch. 

Second standard. 

Section A. — Exercises of a similar nature to those in the first stan- 
dard; but involving the use of more difficult curve elements, also simple 
conventional and natural forms and fiat familiar objects. 

Section B.— The geometrical figures of the first standard, in addition 
to other exercises of similar difficulty, to be drawn with the ruler and 
the 45° set square. 

Third standard. 

Section A. The oval and the “ ellipse, ' very simple conventional 
ornament from “flat” examples (blackboard), natural forms and flat 
familiar objects, also drawing simple curves when seen foreshortened. 

Section B.—The geometrical figures of the first and second stan- 
dards, in addition to the equilateral triangle, the regular hexagon and 
the octagon, to be drawn with the ruler and the set squares. 

Fourth standard. 

Seetioii A.— Simple conyentional ornament Iroin flat examples, and 
natural forms, to be utilised to illustrate the primary principles of 
design. Drawing simple familiar objects of civeulur section when their 
axes are placed m a vertical position, also di’awing simple rectilinear 
tigures when the same are seen foreahortenod. 

Section B.— Construction of simple scales, and the drawing to scale 
of simple rectilinear objects. 

Alternative programme. — Fourth standard. 

(a.) Bold curves with guide lines. 

(b.) Simple free-hand copies from wall charts or blaelthoard, and 
occasionally from small copies. 

(c.) Simple exercises in drawing to scale on plain paper. 

These exercises should be made from dimensioned sketches and 
occasionally from actual measurements of rectangular surfaces of com- 
mon objects, such an tables, maps, 
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Fifth HtanSnrd. 

Section A. — CoriVGutional ornanieiit from flat examples, and natural 
forms, to be utilised to illustralc principles of design. Drawing recti- 
linear figures and curves in coiineetion with thenj, when seen fore- 
shortened, and drawing " at sight " and fr<iin meruory, simple rectilinear 
objects in conjunction with the objects of circular section studied in the 
fourth standard. 

Section B. — Construction of “ metric ” aud other scales, scale draw- 
ing, and problems in geometry, including the division of lines and 
angles, and the construction of triangles and quadrilaterals from very 
simple data. 

Alter7iative programvie. — Fifth standard. 

(d.) More advanced exercises iu (6) and (c). 

(c.j Model drawing of simple regular figures, or simple geometrical 
drawing. 

(/.) Designs in free-hand, partly original. 

Sixth standard. 

Section A. — Conventional ornament from flat examples, and natural 
forms, to be utilised iu original design. Drawing “ at sight” and from 
memory, rectilinear objects in conjunction with objects of circular sec- 
tion. 

Section B. — Scale drawing and problems in geometry, including the 
construction of polygons on a line or in a circle, simple problems on 
tangents, and problems relating to similar figures. 

Alternative programme. — Sixth standard. 

(g.) More advanced exercises in (e) and (/). 

(/i.) Original designs in free-hand. 

(i.) Model drawing of simple common objects, or more advanced 
geometrical drawing. 

(fc.) Easy scale-making. 

Seventh standard. 

Section A. — R.ather more difficult conventional ornament from flat 
examples and natural examples than in the sixth standard, and utilising 
the same in original design. Drawing ” at sight ” and from memory, 
more difficult rectilinear objects in conjunction with objects of circular 
section than in the sixth standard. 

Section B. — More advanced scale drawing and problems in geometry, 
including the application of geometrical problems in the drawing and 
planning of designs. Problems in ” projection ” or plans and eleva- 
tions, including the “development” of the cube, prisms, pyramids, and 
the cylinder and the cone, in very simple positions with regard to the 
planes of projection, also plans and elevations of very simple objects. 

Aliernaiive programme. — Seventh standard. 

(1.) More advanced exercises in (t). 

(m.) Drawing simple natural objects, such as a leaf, a flower, See. 

(n.) Shading. 

NEEDLEWORK (CtIRLS).* 

Note. — The junior standards should, as a nde, use coloured thread 
when sewing on their practising pieces. 

First standard. 

To knit on two needles, learning how to cast on stitches, to fold a strip 
of paper as if for turning down a hem, to thread a coarse needle, and to 
use a thimble for putting the needle through the paper in making a 
hemming stitch. To hem with coloured cotton. 

* Teachers are at liberty to adopt a different syllabus. Foremtnple standards I and 2 
may be confined to koittibg ; atan^rds 3 and. i may perfect themselves in knitting, and 
begin elements of sewing ; and standards 5, 6, and 7 may perfect themselves in sewing, 
mending, ctitting out and making up. 
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Second etandard. 

To knit on four needles (a n-iistlet), learning how to cast o0 stitches- 
to hem on calico, and to run. When material is available, and sufficient 
practice has been had, the inipils ahould be occupied in hemminfi 
squares for handkerchiefs and the like. ° 

Third standiird. 

To knit the leg of a sock or stocking, with rib; also to top-sew, and to 
run and fell, and to make a simple pinal'nre or a woman's apron. One 
of these articles to be completed by pupil dining year. 

Fourth standard. 

The work of previous years; also to turn tfie heel of a stockino and to 
pick up stitches for foot; to stitch, to do plain patching, to” sew on 
strings, to make a chemise or a nrore advanced style of pinafore than is 
taught in previous class. One of those garments to be completed durina 
the year. ® 

Fifth standard. 

The work of previous year, with iucroaaeil proficiency; also to narrow 
for toe of sock, and close it; and (in sewing) to work' a buttonhole, to 
sew on a button, and to darn a round hole in stocking-material, running 
to half an inch beyond hole, and leaving loop.s. To cut out a’chemise^ 
Garment to be made during year — a chemise, with opening in front 
closed by button and brittonhole. Mending should begin in this 
standard. 

Sixth standard. 

Work of previous year; to shape the leg of a long stocking by narrow- 
ing; to sew on gathers, to patch flannel with hen'ing-bone stitch, to cut 
out an overall or a boy's shirt. Garment to be made— an overall with 
U nightdress, or a boy's shirt. This standard 

should be taught how to mend worn articles of clothing bv darnino aud 
patching, done on garments in need of repair. ' ° 

Seventh standard. 

As in the sixth standard, ■^^'ith greater proficiency. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION AND KINDERGARTEN. 

First standard. 

® dicta- 

simple'^desigfs rie 
flarTaplffrol. pfan^*^ 


Second standard. 

simnTe%ofd?“on'’dot?"r'“ paper-folding. Drawing plans of various 
simple folds on dotted paper and on the blackboard. 

and^ro^*r!escrfnt•^ Placing two bricks from plan and elevation, 

placed Sdte^poaitior’"” * 


Third standard. 

Programme to be submitted for approval. 

Fourth standard. 
Programme to be submitted for approval. 


(Optional.) 


(Optional.) 
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OBSERVATION LESSONS, NATURE STUDi'. HEALTH AND 
HABITS, AND ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE* 


First, second, and third standards. 


Observation lessons, nature study, and simple lessons on health and 
habits. 

A well-considered, and, as far as x>ossible, connected scheme of thirtv 
object lessons selected from the following subjects : — 


In the Winter months.— Jjessons on Health and Habits and 
Geography, illustrated by objects and simple demonstrations 
(see detailed suggestions in the “ Notes for Teachers ”). 

In the Summer months. — ^Nature Study based entirely upon obser- 
vations by the pupils of natural objects and the conditions 
of plant growbh (see lists of suggested topics in the “ Notes 
for Teachers ”). 


Element.\hy Experiihental Science (BoYs).t 

Note. — In the fourth nnd higher standards in rural schools one kali- 
hour per xvcelc should be devoted to the compilation of a record of 
observations made during the tveek — embracing (a) the general character 
of the weather'., (6) the condition of trees and hedges', (c) wild fioivers: 
(d) birds and other animals; (e) farm operafiu?is; (/.) condition of farm 
nnd garden crops; (g) other natural objects of interest in the locality. 

In schools where such observations are regularly nnd systematically 
carried out, the full course in elementary experimental science provided 
for the standard or group is not required. The cour.se in elementary 
science in such schools should aim at affording an explanation of the 
matters referred to under fe) and (f), or in girls' and mixed schools of 
matters coming under the heads of domestic economy, cookery, laundry, 
etc. 

It is assumed that pupils in their arithmetic lessons have gained an 
intelligent grasp of the tinits of measurement necessary to the course of 
pAementary experimental .science. 


Fourth standard. 

Water displaced by a body totally immersed in it; ■first notions of 
force; definition of equal weights; the see-saw or lever leading to a 
Icnowledge of the balance: adjustment and use of balance. Applications 
of the lever, crowbar, fire-tongs, scissors, w^eighing machine. 

Measurement of size or volume and of w*eight; W’eight of unit volume 
of water, of other liquids, and of solids; water the standard of comparison: 
weight of unit volume a means of indicating adulteration and quality 
of materials; water finds its own level; easy experiments with a U tube; 
flow of water in pipes and rivers. 

• See also p. 110. 

t If no teacher in the school has reoeiveil instruction in elemourury cxperisnenial science 
or if the school is not equipped with apparatus, object lessons on Ruitable subjects are 
considered sufBeient in all standards to meet the requirements under this bond. In 
unequipped rural schools the programme for nature study and health and habits may be 
adopted. 
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Experiments and illustmtious to show reality of air; metliods of re- 
moving uii; t'roiii a vessel. Coiistiiiction of sim2)le air and water pumps. 

Air has weight; weight of hot uud cold air; experiments to illustrate 
pressure exerted by the atmosphere. 

The barometer a means of measuring the changes in pressure of the 
atmosphere. Daily observations of barometer, kind of day; winds, 
direction and amount, height of sun at midday. 


Fifth dtaridard. 

Levers and principle of moments. 

Capacity of a bottle by weighing the water it liolds; its use to find 
weight of unit volumes of liquid such as milk, oil, treacle, etc. 

Floating bodies — applications to ships; lioat hydrometer for testing 
heaviness of liquids. 

Apparent loss of Aveight of bodies suspended in water; application to 
carriage of rocks, stones, etc., by rivers; the diver. 

General effects of heat on animal, vegetable, and mineral matter; 
expansion by heat of solids, liquids, and gases, Avith applications to 
method of fixing tyres to \Adicels, rivetting, circulation' of hot Avater, 
ocean ouiTents, winds, draughts, ventilation, etc. 

The thermometer used to measure hotness or temperature; distinction 
betAveen heat and temperature; hoAV each is measured, the effect of the 
Gulf Stream on tlio climate of Ireland. 

Freezing and boiling of Avater; bursting of AA^uier pipes and of steam 
boilers. 

Soluble and insoluble bodies. Filtration. Dissolving and melting. 

Burning of a candle and rusting of iron in air leading to a knoAvledge 
of the air we breathe. 

Regular weather observations. 


Hixth standard. 

The uses of the pulley, wheel and axle, wedge and inclined plane 
treated simply. 

The siphon and its uses. 

Relative density. Volume of irregular small bodies and of a heavy 
liquid (mercury). 

Heat — measurement of expansion of solids, liquids, and gases; appli- 
cations of expansion by heat to experiences of everyday life. 

Capacity for heat of metals; simple measurements of quantities of 
heat, tleating by hot Avater pipes. 

Cooling effect of evaporation; applications to plant and animal life. 

Natui’O and composition of air; preparation of oxygon Jind nitrogen. 
Effect of animal and vegetable life on air. 

Combustion and nature of gas and candle flfimcs. Tijuups — construc- 
tion and use. Nature and functions of breathing. Ventilation. 


Seventh and eiijhth standards. 

Pressure of gases and liquids: Avater ami gas SAipply. 

Heat capacity more fully treated. 

Change of state (latent lieat); applications to evajioration , steam as a 
motive poAver, sIoav formation of ice, steam scalds — clothing, etc. 
Nature and uses of chalk and lime — hard waters. Nature and composi- 
tion of water. Natural Avaters. Dangers of impure water; means of 
rendering it safe for drinking pur])oses. 

Acids and alkalis; familiar examples of the action of these on one 
another. Soap and soda, and tlieir use in cleaning. 

Cleanliness, domestic and personal; disease germs: conditions favour- 
able to their growth; how they are carried from place to phice. 
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Ihe elements euteriug into the composition oi the Lumtm bodv. The 
uecesaity of maintaining the supply of these in the form of food. Im- 
portance of mixed diet, hood us the fuel for the maintenance of the 
oodv temperature. I’he kinds of food that supply the needs of the body. 

General Umctious and structure of the digestive system; the principal 
changes that foods undergo. Itespiration and circulUioii of the blood. 

Putrefaction and decay. Orgunisms producing decay and deodorisers 
and disinfectants. 


Domestic Sue.nce tOiULs’ and Mixed bcHOOLs).* 

Programme for the fourth and higher standards. 

(See introductory jiotc on p, 09.) 

Fourth standard. 

Water displaced by a body totally immersed in it. First notions of 
force; detinitioii of equal weights. Weight of unit volume of water, of 
other liquids, such as milk and diluted "milk, cream, cold tea, oil, etc., 
and of solids. Water the standard of comparison; weight of unit 
volume n moans of indicating adiiltcmtiou and quality of nmtcriuls. 

Air exerts pressure. “ Water finds its own level ” if air pressure on 
both surfaces is the same. Pressure of water and gas supply. 

Experiments and illustrations to show that air is a reaf substance. 
Methods of removing .air from a vessel. Air has weight. Hot air is 
lighter than cold air, and therefore rises above cold air in a room; the 
used air from a fire, a lamp, or our lungs, is hot and rises; first notions 
of natural ventilation. 

The barometer a means of measuring the changes in pressure of the 
air, an indicator of wet or fine weather. Daily observations of the 
weather — barometer, kind of day, wind, height of" sun at midday. The 
seasons. 


Fifth standard. 

Bodies which float in water are lighter than water. Weight of liquid 
displaced by a floating body. Floats used for testing the purity of milk, 
and sti*ength of other liquids. Use of a brine solution for testing the 
freshness of eggs. General effects of strougly-heatiug animal and veget- 
able foods; the amount of water and amount of unbuniable ash in 
common food materials; differences noted on burning animal and 
vegetable foods. Expansion by heat of solids, liquids and gases. Crack- 
ing of glass vessels and lamp chimneys owing to unequal expansion. 
Expansion of water when heated; the circulation of hot water. 

The thermometer — to measure hotness or temperature; temperature 
of rooms, of hot bath, of the body in health and in sickness. Freezing 
and boiling points of water: expansion of w^ater when freezing; bursting 
of water pipes: ice lighter than water. 

Expansion of air by heat; application to winds, draughts, chimneys; 
effect of strong draught on burning of a fire: breathing and burning both 
make the air hot and poisonous;, necessity for ventilation; natural ven- 
tilation ; ventilators. 

Melting, boiling, evaporation; absorption of heat during these 
changes; cooling of body due to perspiration; dangers of damp clothes, 
of damp beds; “ airing of clothes”; heating imwer of steam. 

Moisture in the atmosphere; condensation of moisture in the air; 
distillation. Soluble and insoluble substances used in the household: 
distinction between dissolving and melting. Foods must be rendered 
soluble before they can pass into the blood stream and nourish the body. 
Determination of the amount of solid matter in common beverages, 
s Sec note at foot of ua^e 99. 
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Sixth standard, 

Determinatiori of water and ash in some common foods. Loss of 
weight during rousting and baking. TmuHference ot heat and appli- 
cations to modes of cooking: heating by conduction, convection, and 
radiation, and their common applications. Open fires and closed stoves. 
Air a bad conductor of heat, appUeation to clothing. 

Combustion or burning in air; composition of air; products of com- 
bustion of candle, lamp, and food materials; similarit}' of burning and 
breathiug; the organs of lireathiug; importance of exercise in 
strengthening the organa of hia;uthing; nuuntenauco of the body 
temperature. Effects of heating metals in air; the active and inactive 
parts of air. The burning of inflammable substances, such as phos- 
phorus and sulphur in air. Pi-oparatiou and examination of the active 
and inactive parts of air. The burning ('f carbon, of fuel and of food 
material in the active part of air (oxygen); carbonic acid gas. The coal 
fire, coal gas, flame. Caro and use of oil lamps. 

Chief types of food material. Starch (and sugar), fat, and lean. 
The making of a loaf of bread; fermenttition of starch and sugar by 
yeast; production of cavlmnic acid gus and alcohol. The nature of 
alcohol; its value as a food, and as a stimulant; tlie dangers of alcohol; 
its eSects on the body when taken in excess. Yeast substitutes, bread 
soda, baking powder. 

Seventh .standard. 

Water supply; properties of natural waters; water as a food; other 
uses of water. Hard and soft waters; measurement and removal of 
hardness; “ fur ” on kettles in which hard water has been boiled. Con- 
tamination of water used for domestic purposes; purification by boiling; 
dangers of cheap filters. 

Preparation and burning of “ itiflainmahle air” (hydrogen): composi- 
tion of water; water produced by most sul)stancea when burning. 

Acids and alkalis; their action upon one anotlier, and upon colouring 
matters and fabrics. 

The action of heat and acids on chalk. 

Soap and soda; manufacture and uses. 

The elements entering into the composition of the human body; the 
necessity of maintaining supply of these in the form of food ; importance 
of mixed diet. Food as the fuel for the maintenance of the body tem- 
perature. The chief types of food material. 

General functions and structure of the digestive system; the priucipal 
changes that foods undergo. Pespiration and circulation of the blood. 

Germs of decay and disease: conditions favourable to germ life; the 
influence of germs (bacteria) in daily life. 

HYGIENE.— HE ALTPI AND HABITS, 

Instruction in the laws of health should eiinhrace the following sub- 
jects : — 

1. Cleani.iness (n) Do mc.s/jc.— The origin and dangars of dirt; germs 
of disease and decay thrive host where there is dirt, dark- 
ness, warmth and moisture. Importniuic of sunshine and 
fresh uLr in the home. 

Cleaning of rooms— the best methods of swee])ing, dust- 
ing, washing, scrubbing; cleaning of furniture, curtains, 
carpets, walTs, chimneys, sinks and drnins, of cooking and 
eating utensils; importance of clean out-liousoa, cmvsUecls, 
etc. Dangers of mnuure heaps near house or water supply. 
(i>) Personal . — Cleanliness of skin, hair, teeth; importance of 
bathing. 

Frequent changes of clothes worn next the skin ; clean- 
ing of outer garments; perspiration; change and airing of 
bedding. 

The dirty and dangerous habit of spitthig — a frequent 
cause of the api*ead of tiibcrcnlosis; other good and bad 
personal habits; dirtiness a sign of want of self-respect; 
signs of good health. 
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2. Fi:e?^h Air. — Breathing; importance of erect carriage and posture, 
and of exercise to strengthen the muscles which regulate 
breathing. Changes in air when breathed; necessity for 
continual supply of fresh air. Ventilation and ventilators; 
chimneys, doors, windows. The importance of fresh air as 
a preventive of tuberculosis, or as an aid in resisting it. 

B, Pure Water. — Uses of water; dangers of impure water. How 
water is contaminated and how it may be made fit for 
domestic use. 

4. Warmixg and Lighting. — Fires and stoves; laying and lighting 
the fire, cleaning the stove. Proper temperature of rooms. 
Nature of burning; compare with breathing. 

Oil lamps, gas, coal. 

Catching cold; dangers of damp clothes, damp beds, 
damp feet. 

o. Food. — Typical food materials — starch, fat, and lean; milk, flour, 
eggs, meat, bacon, potatoes and green foods; importance of 
mix^ diet; water and salt as food; air as food; food the 
fuel of the body; overfeeding and underfeeding; regular 
meals. 

Beverages — tea, coffee, cocoa are stimulants, but have 
little food value; tea if drunk too strong and in excess acts 
as a poison: useful if taken in moderation. 

6. TEMPER.iNCE. — Alcohol taken in any but very small quantities 

produces injurious efiects on digestion, breathing, circula- 
tion, and excretion; its use by young people always harm- 
ful: few’ people require it; the habit, if acquired, of using 
alcohol, expensive and leading to loss of ability and energy, 
and in many eases to complete moral and social degrada- 
tion - 

The use and abuse of tobacco; everyone can do without 
it; it is dangerous and poisonous until young people have 
done growing. 

7. Illness. — Minor ailments and accidents — burns, wounds, sprains, 

stings, fainting fits — ^how dealt with, necessity of keeping 
cool, i.e., freedom from excitement in dealing with sudden 
illness or accidents. Poisouing, infection, and disinfec- 
tion. The principles of home nursing. 

8. Theift. — M oney earnings, spending, saving, household accounts. 

9. Order. — A place for everything, and everything in its place; 

regular times and regular days for fixed duties; saving 
time by forethought in arranging one’s work properly; 
finish one task at a time. 

10. Conduct. — Punctuality; self-control; politeness. 


PHISICAL DRILL. 

Note. — Suitable games should be encouraifed by teachers during play 
time. Great attention should he paid to ike mamiers and deportment of 
the pupils. They should be trained to habits of prompt obedience. 
Energy, gracefulness, and precision of movement in the various exercises 
should he particularly cultivated. 

First standard. 

March in step; right and left tui*ns as in marching. Head move- 
ments. Combination exercises- Musical drill, if possible. 

I 
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Second standard. 

March at uniform rate at even distances and with good carriage 
Bight, left, half-right, and half-left turns. March to position for exer- 
cise instead of wheeling. Arm exercises. Head movements. Body 
(trunk) movements. Feet and leg movements. Combination exercises. 
Musical drill, if possible. 

Third and fourth standards. 

Marching (as for second standard). Change step on the march. 
•Counter-marching. Running in step. Turns — right turn; left turn; 

half-right turn; half -left turn; right-about turn. Wheeling in fours, 
forwards and backwards. Opening and closing of ranks for exercises. 
Dumb-bells where possible. 


Fifth, su‘th, and. aeoenth standards. 

Marching (as for former standai’da). Change step, and do the right- 
about turn on the march. March in line forwards and backwards. 
Turns, wheeling, &c. (as for former standards). Stave or Indian club 
exercises. 


COOKEUy (GIRLS). 

(For pupils of the fifth and. higher standards ; also for pujnln of the lower 
standards that are oocr eleven years of age). 

For detailed syllabus and schemes of work see “ Notes for Teachers." 
'Geneiial. — Kitchen Avork, setting and lighting fires; cleaning and 
management of a range or stove. 

Scullery work, cleaning kitchen utensils, dishes, plates, 
knives, etc. 

Boiling or steaming, roasting, frying. 

Eggs. — Boiling, poaching, frying; scramble egg, custard, pancakes. 
Vegetables. — Boot— potatoes, turnips, etc. 

Green — cabbage, ciniliflowers, peas, etc. 

Sauces. — ^White sauce (meUed butter) ; gravy. 

Meat. — ^B oiling or steaming; stewing. 

Roasting, baking, frying or grilling. 

Be-heating, mince, hash, rissoles, etc. 

(Joints suitable for each mode of cooking.) 

Fish. — B oiling, frying, and baking. 

(Fish suitable for each mode of cooking.) 

Soup. — Lentil; vegetable; meat. 

Bread, etc. — Soda bread; yeast bread. 

Cakes, not more than three. 

Pastry — plain, suet, and flaky. 

Puddings, — M ilk puddings, rice, etc. 

Suet puddings, suet dumplings, etc. 

Batter puddings. 

Tarts — rhubarb, apple. 

Preserves. Gooseberry jam, apple and blackberry jellies. 

Invalid and Sundries.— B eef tea, gruel, whey, etc. 

Tea, coffee, porridge. 

Laying breakfast and dinner table. 

(Instruction in cookery may be limited to twenty-five lessons given 
during the winter months of the year.) 
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LAUNDRY WORN (GIELS). 

{For pupils of the fifth and higher standards; also for pupils of the lower 
standards that are over eleven years of age.) 

For detailed syllabus see “Notes to Teachers.” 

The instruction should include lessons on — 

1. Utensils. — Cleansing and care of tubs, irons, clothes, lines, etc. 

2. Materials. — ^Water, soap, soda, borax, starch, blue, etc. 

3. Preparation for -^’ashing day. 

4. Washing. — ^Linen, woollen, cotton prints, muslin and lace. 

;). Starching and stiffening processes. 

6. Methods of drying and hanging out of clothes. 

7. Bleaching. 

8. Ironing, polishing, folding, and airing. 

9. Removing stains. 

10. Disinfectants. 

Articles to be washed — 

Kitchen cloths, handkerchiefs, body-linen, stockings, flannels, ' 
collars, cuffs, coloured prints, table linen, lace and silks. 

The course may be limited to twenty lessons. 


PROGRAMME FOR INFANTS IN SCHOOLS -WITHOUT 
INFANTS’ DEPARTMENTS. 

English. 

To be taught to speak audibly and distinctly. Story-telling _ by the 
teacher and the reproduction by pupils in their own words of simple 
incidents in the stories told. 

To read from an Infants’ Primer, and to spell words and short phrases 
taken from the book, but not before the pupil is five years of age. 
Younger pupils should learn to read easy words printed on the black- 
board or formed in the reading frame, such words to be connected with 
the stories told to the pupils. 

To copy from the blackboard the letters of the alphabet and combina- 
tions forming simple words. 

N.B.— T/ia letters should be taught in their order of diffieulfg. 


AaiTHilETIC. 

(a.) Decimal ball frame. 

(b.) To read and write numbers up to 10. 

(c.) Addition of pairs of concrete numbers, total not to exceed IS; 
and similar exercises in subtraction. 

Singing. 

To sing sweetly, in unison with first standard, any three approved 
songs, one or two of which may be action songs. 

Drawing. 

Section A. : — Simple figures and forms, including simple curves in 
connection with them, also the form of such flat familiar objects and 
natural specimens as may be introduced in “Object lessons.” Pencil 
and coloured chalks, to be used. 

Section B. : — Simple geometrical figures, such as the square, the 
rectangle or oblong, and other easy forms, to be drawn with the ruler 
on paper ruled with ink lines of a light “ grey ” colour in squares of one 
inch side. 

I 2 
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SCHOOL i’lUH.; HA.M iM KS. 


IvlNDJiUtiiliTEX. 

Such occupations jts cau be usetuUy iutrodticeil by tlie teacher 
stick-luying, bead-threading, &c.). 


Diul(,. 

Babies’ drill, school games, good ummiers. 

Needlework. 

Knitting on two needles, learning to oast on stitclius. 

CONVERS-\.TIOKAL AND OB-JEGT LE-SSONS. 
Animal life (dog, cat, &o.). 

Plant life (blossoms, leaves, roots, stems, &c.). 
Common things (milk, clothes, paper, &o.). 


PROGIUMME FOli SCHO(,)LS UNDElt TWO TFACHERS. 

For Eiigtisii aiul Aritlimotie,, achoola in cimrgo ol' two toucliet-H may be 
divided into lour groups, coiiHlKting ruspisdiivclv ol' infantH; first'and 
eecoud stiindurds; timd and fourth HtandanlH uud fifth, sixth, and 
seventli standards, 

her otlioi* subjects the Junior stundimis mnv form one group, and the 
senior standards another. « i ’ 

1 he grouping suggested is not compulsory, as it must to some extant 
depend on the classification of the pupils; but some form of suitable 
grouping sliould ho adopted. 

^'1 giving instruetiou to the first group, teachers sliould follow, so 
ai as tune may permit, the main outlines of tho course of instruction 
infants in a school under throe or more teachers {page 

No.rE.“ 1Fritfe?i a,rerctNCs in all HubjeetH mmi ho carefully executed 
and reyularly signed, dated, and preserned for iuspcctiov. 


ENGLISH. 

llEADINa AND SPEMiING. 

Note. In all stanilards Tcadinq must include the ewvUmation and 
subject matter of the lessons. In the second and Uqher standards, the 
readmij at sight of passages from any suitable booh approved by the 
Commissioners, other than the Readers in use, should be practised'. The 
icac ing masi be correct and intelligent, and due attention inust he paid 
to phrasing and intonation. 

Ill each of tho three higher groups, a separate Literary Reader should' 
e used ; 40 to 80 lines of poetry should bo committed to memory each 
y ai. A suitable Historical Reader should he used in tho senior groups^ 
and a story book or a book of travel or adventure should be introdueed 
m every standard except the lowest. 

grouiDS, proficiency in spelling should be 
acquired mainly through reading, dictation, and transcription. Oval 
^ practised. In the fourth group, trmisoription 
should be dispensed with. ^S^ritten composition should begin in the 
third gi-onp, .and bo froquontly practised in the fourth group. 


Whiting. 

Pupils in tlie second and third groups should be taught to copy, with 
ail imitation, suitable models, which should be written mainlv on the 
blackhoarch 

1 Lipils ill the fourth group should learn to write a free legible hand,, 
unci should have simple exercises in book-keeping. 
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Composition. 

Note. — Writteji composition is best taught throvgh oml comj)osiiivii, 
ti'hich should therefore be practised in all standards. 

Second group {first and second standards). 

To form sentences orally; pupils to reproduce in their on-n ■«*ords the 
subject matter of the lesson read. 

Third group {third and fourth standards). 

To write from memory the substance of short stories, or short de- 
scriptions of familiar scenes and incidents. 

Fourth grouj) {^fth and higher standards). 

Letter-writing. 

Gpamm.vii. 

J^OTE. — Text-books should not be used until the pupih hnre reached 
the fourth group. 

Third group {third and lourth standards). 

(a.) Very easy analysis. 

{b.\ To distinguish intelligently the Parts of Speech in an ordinary 
sentence. 

Foiiitk group {fifth and higher standards). 

(fl.) Easy analysis and parsing. 

ih.) Etymology and syntax, particularly so far as they bear on the 
correction of errors made by the pupils in speaking, or in ^\Titten com- 
position. 


HISTORY. 

y^oTE . — Historical Headers may fcfi used in tnc third- group, and Text- 
books in the fourth grou2) as stipphmeniary to oral instruction. 

Second group (first and second standards). 

Conversational lessons introductory to history. 

Third group {third and /ourtJi standards). 

General outline of the history of Ireland by characteristic epochs or 
periods, with a knowledge of the life of one representative man in each 
period. 

Fourth group {fijih and higher standards). 

(a.) A selected period of history, preferaby Irish, with outline of the 
corresponding period of English history ; or 

(li.) A course of local history, i.e., of the city or county or province 
in which the school is situated. 

GEOGEAPHY. 

jjorE . — Geographical Readers may be used. Text-boohs may he intro- 
■duoed in the jijth and higher standards, but these, as well as the 
Readers, should always be used in connection with the maps. 

Junior group (hrst, second, third, and fourth standards}. 

Suitable introductory lessons in Geography, by reference to the school 
.and its surroundings, and by means of object lessons; and, in addition, 
,a general knowledge of the map of Ireland. 

Senior group (fifth and higher standards). 

In addition a knowledge of the maps of Europe and Great Britain 
.,and a general knowledge of the map of the ^A^orld, with special reference 
-to the British possessions; also a general knowledge of the elements ot 
mathematical and physical geography. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic should be worked in the desks, and, as far as 
‘possible, on paper. ' 

The tables of money, weight, measure, etc., should be illttsiraied and 
taught pmctically. 

Particular attention should he given to mental arithmetic, 
knowledge of the full course for any group is not expected until the 
second year. 

Second, group (first and second standards). 

(fl.) Numeratiou and notation up to and including three places of 
ngLires. ^ 

(b.) Addition, subtraction, and multiplication tables up to ]0 times, 
(c.) Eas,y e.\eroises m addition and sulitraotion, and multiplication 
by one hgiire. ^ 

(d.) Easy exercises invoivinR a knovledge of the sub-divisions of a 
sniiling^and of a pound sterling. 

(e.) hasy mental exercises in lukUtinn and subtraction of concrete 
numbers. 

Third group {third ami fourth atumUnh). 

(a.) Kumeration and notation of whole lumihors, up to and including 
SIX places, and ol decimals of cue ])lace. 

(6.) Multiplication and pence tables uiif] tables f>f avoirdupoiR weight,, 
long measure, and time. 

oompomul nilcs. (Money only, multinliors and 
ill"* R)°| exceed 10, or to bo eoiiiposod of two factors not o.xeeed- 

(d.) Reduction of money, avoirduiiois weight, and time, limited ia 
the some exercise to two steps. 

(6.) To know the meaning of one-half, one-third, etc., up to one-tenth.. 
frLSo ■ "'v'lJ “cant by a fraction and the equality between 

fraotions having different denominators (e.g., i = J = A) ; the reduction 

of a miction to its lowest terms. 

nnf/’+ ^hic aucl its parts in inches and tenths of an inch, 

recoM the result in decimal notation. To measure the area of 
rectangular figures on s'quared paper. 

or. T Very easy mental exercises of a practical character in the simple- 
and compound rules, the exercises in the compound rules to be limited 
to money calculations. 

Fourth (ii'ouj) (fifth and higher standards). 

(a.) Tables in common use. 

(6.) Compound rules and reduction. Shop bills. .The unitary method,. 

interest, practice, decimals,, 
fractions. To calculate from pupils' own measurements the 
areas ot rectangles, and lienee of triangles, and the surfaces and cubic 
contents of boxes, rooms, etc. (Squared paper will be found useful.) 

V me,asui.oments according to the metric system. 

(//.) lo be expert in mental calculations. 


SINGING. 

■Junior group (infants, first and second standards). 

Six easy school songs. 

Simple modulator exercises in the oliords of doh and soil. 

Senior group (third and higher standards). 

Six school songs, of which two, if possible, should be rounds or part- 
songs. Song books should be used by the pupils. 

Simple modulator exercises on the major diatonic scale, with easy 
transition to the first sharp and flat keys. 

CTraduated exercises of moderate length in tune and time combined, 
t least two new songs should be taught every year in each group. 

^^lution be selected a programme of corresponding- 
dtfjieultg should be .submitted for approval. 
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DRAWING. 

Note. — In Section A, the pupils should be taught to make a draiving 
without mechanical aid. In Section B, no instruments but those neces- 
sary joT the work of each separate gro^ip should be used. 

The two seetioas should be worked concuiToatly, or on alternate 
days. In schools where three drawing lessons are given in each week, 
two of these, as a rule, should be devoted to the work in Section A. 

Jxinior group {infants, first and second standards). 

Section A. : — Simple right-lined figures and forms, including simple 
curves in connection with them, also simple conventional and natural 
forms, and flat familiar objects, to be drawn on paper with the pencil. 

Section B. : — Simple geometrical figures, such as the square, the 
rectangle or oblong, and other exercises of similar difficulty, to be 
drawn with the ruler and 45® set-square to measurements which do not 
include fractions of an inch. In the earlier exercises, paper ruled with 
ink lines of a light “ grey ” colour in squares of one inch side should be 
used. 

Senior group {third and higher standards). 

Section A. : — Simple conventional ornament from flat examples, and 
natural forms, to be utilised to illustrate the primary principles of de- 
sign. Flat familiar objects. Simple plane figures in connection with 
them, when seen foreshortened. Drawing “ at sight ” and from 
memory, simple objects of circular section when their^ axes are placed 
in a vertical position, and drawing simple rectilinear objects. 

Section B. : — The use of the ruler and the set-squares in the con- 
struction of scales, and drawing to scale simple rectilinear figures and 
objects, also simple problems in geometry. 

Alternative programme : — Senior group. 

(a.) Freehand— Straight-lined and curved figures on plain paper. 

(fc.) Original designs in freehand, or drawing of simple forms from 
memory. 

(c.) Model drawing of simple objects, or easy geometrical drawing, 
including drawing to scale. 


NEEDLEWORK (GIRLS). 

The maximum proficiency to be looked for from an\ standard is not 
to be higher than that laid dowm on pp. 97 and 9S. 

Junior group {infants, first and second standards). 

Note.— P upils in this group should, as a ride, use coloured thread 
when sewing on their practising pieces. 

Knitting with four needles, hemming, running, and top-sewing. 

Senior group {third and higher standards). 

Kniting a stocking and darning, running and felling, patching, stitch- 
ing, working buttonholes, sewing on buttons and strings, sewing on 
gathers, herring-bone stitch. _ . r n • 

To cut out and put together in each year one of the toUowing : — 
Pinafore, chemise, boy’s shirt, girl’s nightdress, overall. 

MANUAL INSTRUCTION AND KINDERGARTEN. 

Manual instruction maj’ be confined to the two junior groups, for 
which suitable kindergarten occupations with paperfoldiug or brickwork 
are sufficient. : 
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NATURE STUDY, HEALTH AND HABITS, .AND ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE OF C()MMON LIFE. 

Programmes for all equipped schools iii which experimental science is 
•J? ^ diPisioru above Standard JII. (For schools 

with three or more divisions under instruction in science, see dpo- 
grammes, pp. 99-102.) ^ 


Junior group. 


Standard I. and Infants. — Conversation and observation lessons on plant 
life and natural phenomena, and common things. 

Standards II. and III. : — 

Winter. Single Lessons ou Health and Habits {see syllabus, 
Stage I., in Notes for Teachers). 

Summer.— ^ature Study (see lists of suggested topics in Notes 
for Teachers). 


6ciiior group (fuurtlt ami liighcr uttuuhmh). 

divisions mider instruction in this 
branch bcheme A. should bo taken by the. lower division and Sclieme B. 
by the upper division. 

A- sliould 1)0 taught 

one year, and Scheme B. the next. 

greater and more liclpful detail in the 
ItaiLi o mstmotiou ahould follow tbo lines of those 

elJmontJ where ii teaehor or toaoiiors imvo boou trained in 

aoiencc, application should be made to the 
been equipped^ ^ S^'>tnt of apparatus, if the scijool lias not already 

i“ experimental science, Nature 
atanda, rt«^ Habits are considered sufficient in all 

standaids to meet the requirements under this head. 

m the summer mouths one of the soienoe lessons each 
week should be devoted to the study of plant life. 

arithmetic lessons pupils have gained a 
e^erirSenW L°e«o^^^ ““ measurement necessary to the course of 


Scheme A. 

“tiuida, and gases. 

LSeets of heat ou solids, liquids, and gases. 

„„ water in relation to daily life. The 

SkSou’ot*^ experiments should be devised to lead to the ex- 
pianation of common phenomena and the laws of health. 

Scheme B. 

™™?“ts of weight and volume 

The nah,™ “f breathing, and ventilation, 

ine nature of food materials and fuels 

Air composed of two very different gases. 
resDimtion”^^H^ human body and regulation of its temperature; 

Serms exemse; e rculation of the blood, digestion, 

disease to daily life. Preservation of food. Infectious 

Chalk, hard-water, soap, soda. 
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PHYSICAL DRILL. 

Note , — Great attention should be paid to the manners and deport^ 
ment of the pupils. They should be trained to hahiU of prompt 
■obedienee. Energy, gracefulness, and precision of movement in the 
various exercises should be particularly oultivated. 

Junior grouji {infants, first and second standards). 

Head, arm, body, feet aud leg movements. Right, left, about turns. 
Marching in step at regular intervals. Musical drill, aud stave, club, 
or dumb-bell exercises, where practicable. 

Senior group {third aud higher standards). 

Movements and exercises of a more advanced kind, the turns and 
forming fours. 

Bar-bell and dumb-bell exercises should be introduced where possible. 

HYGIENE— HEALTH AND HABITS. 

See page 102. 

COOKERY (GIRLS). 

See page 104. 

LAUNDRY WORK (GIRLS). 

See page 105. 


PllOGRAMMK I'OR SCHOOLS LSDER ONE TEACHER. 

For EugUsli aud aritlimetic, schools in charge of one teacher may be 
divided into three groups, consisting respectively of infants and brst 
standard; second and third standards; and fourth and higher standards. 
For other subjects the junior standards may form one group, and the 
senior standards another. This grouping is not compulsory, but some 
form of grouping should be adopted suitable to the circumstances of the 
school. 

Note. — Written exercises in all subjects must he carefullii executed 
■OTid Tegularly signed, dated, and preserved for insi)ection. 

ENGLISH. 


Reading and Stelung. 

lIoTE . — In all standards rcadinr/ must include the cxplatmtions and 
subject matter of the lessons. In the second and third groups the read- 
inq at sight of passages from any smia.ble booh approved by tiu Com- 
missioners other than the Readers m use should be practised The 
reading must be correct and intelligent, and due attention must be paid 
to phrasing and intonation. 

A primer should be used in the first group, and a separate Literarv 
Reader in the second and third groups, and an Historical Reader should 
be used in the third group. Forty to eighty lines of poetry should be 
committed to memory every year. A simple story-book should be used 
in the second group, aud in the third group a book of travel or adven- 

*“proficieney in spelling should be acquired mainly through reading, 
dictation, and transcription. Oral spelling may also be practised. an 
the third group tmuscription should as a rule be -dispensed witb ana 
composition should be frequently practised. 
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Whiting. 

Pupils in the first and second groups should be taught to copy with 
fair imitation, suitable models, which should be written mainlv on the 
blackboard. 

Piipils in the third group should learn to write a free and legible 


Composition. 

Note.-— irriticn compoaition is best taur/ht through oral 
whtrh should therefore be practised in all standards. 


composition. 


Second group (second and third standards). 
lo form orally simple sentences; pupils to reproduce, in their own 
words, the subject matter of the lesson read. To write simple sentences, 

Third group (fourth and higher standards). 

To write frequently short descriptions of familiar matters and letters 
on simple subjects. 


Giiamm.i.1!. 

Third group (fourth and higher standards'). 
Easy analysis. Correction of local vulgarisms. 


HISTORY. 

Note.— H istorical Readers or Text-hooks may be used 
^Toup an fiUpple’Tnentctry to oral insiniction. 


in the senior 


■Junior group (second and third standards). 

Conversational lessons introductory to history. 

Senior group (fourth and higher standards). 

(a.) General outline of the history of Ireland by characteristic epochs 
each^p^^'iod ‘^or^ ^ knowledge of the life of one representative man in 

the^iolmS^is\ituate™^ history, i.e., of the county or province in which 


OEOOUAPHY. 

Junior group (second and third standards). 

Suitable introductory lessons in geography by reference to the school 
ana Its surroundings, and by means of object leasons. 

Senior group (fourth and higher standards). 

General knowledge of the geography of Ireland, and of the maps- of 
Great Britain and the World. 


ARITHMETIC. 

J^eithmetic should be worked in the deslf-s, and, as far as pos- 
silile, on paper. i i i r 

■"»«asiirc, etc., should be ilhisirated and 

taught practically. 

Partuular attention should be given to menial arithmetic. 

. .non edge of -the full course for any group is not expected until 
the second year, or in the third group until the Third year.^ 
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First group (infants and first standard). 

(a.) Numeration and notation to three ploces of figures. 

(b.) Addition and subtraction tables, including their application to 
easy concrete examples. 

(c.) Easy exercises in addition and subtraction. 

(d.) Easy exercises involving a knowledge of the sub-divisions of a 
shilling. 


Second group (second and third standards), 

(a.) Numeration and notation up to and including six places of 
figures. 

(b.) To know the multiplication and the pence tables. 

(c.) Easy exercises involving a knowledge of the sub-divisions of a 
pound sterling and of a yard (long measure). 

(d.) To know' the meaning of one-half, ono-tliird, etc., up to one- 
tenth. 

(c.) The simple rules and their application to easy concrete 
examples. 

(/.) To work mcntallT very easy exercises in the rules learned. 

Third group {fourth and higher standards). 

(a.) Numeration and notation of whole numbers and of decimals to 
not more than three places. 

(!).) Compound rules, reduction (money, time, avoirdupois weight, 
long and square measure). Easy exercises m decimals and vulgar frac- 
tions, the unitary method, simple proportion, practice and simple m- 
terest, shop bills. 

(c.) Easy practical questions in mental arithmetic. 

((Z.) Iiinear measurements according to the metric system. 

(e.) To have an intelligent knowledge of the method of calculating the 
areas of rectangles, and hence of triangles, and to work exercises from 
pupils’ ow’n measurements. 


SINGING. 

Junior group (infants, first and second standards). 

Six easy school songs. 

Simple modulator exercises in the chords of doh and soh. 

At least two new songs should be taught every year. 

Senior group (third and higher standards). 

Six school songs, of which two, if possible, should be rounds or part- 
songs. Song-hooks should be used by the pupils. 

Simple modulator exercises on the major diatonic scale, with easy 
transition to the first sharp and flat keys. 

Graduated exercises of moderate length in tune and time combined. 

.t.t least two new songs should be taught every year. 

Note.— 17 siaf notation be selected, a programme of corresponding 
difficulty should be submitted for approval. 
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DRAWING. 

Note. — In Section A, the j^upils should ho taught to malcc drawing 
ivithout mechanical aid. In Section B, no instruments hut those neces- 
sary for the ivork of each separate group should he used. 

The two sections should be worked concurrently, or on. alternate days. 
In schools where three drawing lessons are given each week, two of these, 
as a rule, should be devoted to the work in Section A. 

Junior group {mfants, first ami second standards). 

Section A. : — Simple right-lined figures and forms, including simple 
curves in ‘Connection with them, also simple conventional and natural 
forms, and fiat familiar objects, to bo drawn on paper with the pencil. 

Section 33. ; — Simple geometrical figures, such as the square, the 
rectangle or oblong, and other exercises of similar difficulty, to bo drawn 
with the ruler to measurements which do not include Iraetions of an 
inch. Jn the earlier exercises, paper ruled with ink lines of a light 
'• grey ’ colour in squares of ojio inch side should he used. 

Senior fjroup {third and hiiihcr stanchmU). 

Section A. : — Simple conventional ornaiijeiit from fiat exumples, and 
natural forms, hlat familiar objects. Simple plane figures and curves 
in connection with them when seen foreshortened, llmwing “ at sight ” 
and from memory simple objects of circular section, when tlieir axes are 
pi^ed m a vertical position, and drawing simple rectilinear objects. 

Section B. : — The use of the ruler and the set-squaj'o in the construc- 
tion of simple scales, and drawing to scale simple rectilinear objects. 

Alternative programme. — Smior group. 

(a.) Freehand Straight-lined and curved figures on plain paper. 

{h.) Drawing of simple forms from memory. 

(c.) Original designs in freehand, or drawing to scale. 

NEEDLEWORK (GIRLS). 

See note under needlework on p. TOO. 

Junior group (in/£77if.s, first and second standards). 

Note. Pupils in this group should, as a rule, use coloured thread 
when solving on their practising pieces. 

Knitting with four needles, hemming and running. 

(Rnitting, only, is expected from, the infants and first standard.) 

Senior group {third and higher standards). 

Knitting a stocking and darning. Running and felling, top-sewing, 
patching, stitehmg,^ working button-holes, sewing on gathers. 

xo make a chemise or boy’s shirt (cutting-out to be done by pupils). 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION AND KINDERGARTEN. 

M^ual instruction may be confined to the junior group, for which 
suitable kindergarten occupations with paper-folding or brickworlc are 
sufficient. * 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 


During the winter months object lessons based on the Health and 
Habits pVogi’amme (see Syllabus, Stage I., in the “ Notes for Teachers ) 
should be given. 

The following course is recommended for adoption during the summer 
months (see also list of suggested topics for Observation Lessons and 
Nature Study in the ” Notes for Teachers ”) : — 

Junioi' (/ruup {infants, first and second standards). 

The trees and larger shrubs in the neighbourhood of the school. (No 
detailed study; the pupils should learn only to distinguish one species 

from another. J i m i ia /\ 

A few of the principal flowers, both garden and wild ^lo^ve^s. {A. 

coilection for the school should be made by the pupils; window boxes 
mav also be used.) , , 

Ivitchen-garden vegetables— potato, turnip, carrot, parsnip, cabbage, 
onion, lettuce, pea, and bean. 

The commoner animals and birds which the children meet. 


Senior (jivup (third and higher standards). 

structure of a flon'er. Growth of a seed exemplified by a bean. Parts 
of a plant. Simple experiments to show the effect of light, w'armtn, 
moisture, air and soil on the grow-th of a plant. , c 

Difierent hinds of roots; the functions of the root. The leaf; its 
functions; different hinds of leaves (colleetiou to be made). 

Methods of cultivating the vegetables referred to in the junior group. 
{A snoall plot is required for this part of the syllabus. Actual work 
done bv the pupils is necessary, as theory without its application by the 
pupils themselves is of little value.) 

The principal garden fruit trees; pruning and grafting. (If the school 
"rounds permit of plantiug, the pupils should have care of the trees.) 

Creeping shrubs. The w'alls of the sohoolhouse should be used. 

S.B.—The children should be encouraged to employ in gardening at 
home the knowledge u'hich they have acquired at school. 


PHYSICAL DRILL. 

HoTE— Great attention should be paid to the manners and deportment 
of the 'pupils They should be trained to habits of prompt obedience. 
Energy, gracefulness, and precision of movement in the various exercises 
shotiid he particularly cultivated. 

The junior group should be taught head movements, arm exercises, 
ri"ht and left turns, and marching in step. 

°Tbe senior group should be taught more advanced drill, such as bod; 
and limb inoTCments, the turns, and forming fours. 

Bar-bell and dumb-bell exercises should be introduced where possible. 

HYGIENE— HE.YLTH AND H.YBITS. 

See 'page 102. 


COOKERY (GIRLS). 

See page 104. 

LAUNDRY WORK (GIRLS). 
See page 106. 
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PROGBAMME FOR INFANTS’ SCHOOLS AND INFANTS’ 
DEPARTMENTS. 

INFANTS. 

Reading. 

To be taught to speak audibly and distinctly. Story-telling and con- 
versational object and picture lessons. To read words printed on the 
blackboard, and to form sentences from conversational lessons; the 
teacher should print the sentences on the blackboard. These lessons 
should be introductory to the use of a primer. To spell from the primer. 
The alphabet (if taught) should be taught in selected groups of letters. 

Wbiting. 

To write the small letters, imitating a model written on the black- 
board (letters to be written in some good order), and to group the letters 
60 as to form words. 

CoJU'OsmoN. 

To compose short, simple Bentences, using tlio names of objects in the 
school-room, and also using nouns occurring in the reading-books. Chil- 
dren to describe, in their own words, incidents from u story told by the 
teacher. Errors of speech made by the children should be corrected. 

AlltTHMETTC. 

Ill counting, objects to be used, c.</., stick-laying materials, balls (of 
Gift I.) and beads (for threading). To add numbers whose sum does not 
exceed 18, and to subti'aot numbers from a group not exceeding 10. Ball- 
frame exercises in connection with the blackboard. To road and write 
numbers up to 10, and to compare their values. To perform mentally 
simple addition and subtraction of numbers not exceeding 10. 

Singing. 

To sing sweetly, in unison, any four suitable songs (at least two of 
them to be action songs), and to play two games into which songs are 
introduced. 

Dbawing. 

bimple figures and forms, ineluding simple curves in connection with 
them, also the form of such flat familiar objects and natural specimens 
as may be introduced in the “ Nature ” and “ Object ” lessons. Pencils, 
coloured chalks, or other suitable drawing mediums to be used. 

Needlework. 

Needle-drill, knitting-pin drill, running with coloured cotton (first on 
canvas), use of thimble. 

Drill. 

Finger -plays, games connected with Gifts I., II., and games connected 
with a story or nature lesson. Running games, simple drill. 

Kindergarten. 

Gifts I., II., III., IV. Bead-threading, perforating, stick-laying, 
paper-folding. 

Object Lessons. 

Animal Life, e.g., cat, fish. 

Plant Life, e.g., large growing plants. 

Common things, e.g., doll, doll’s house. 

Familiar people, e.g., postman, farmer. 
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FIRST STANDARD. 


Reading, 

Spelling, 

Writing, 

Composition, . 

Arithmetic, 

Singing, 


As in the programme for schools 
•under three or more teachers. 


Drawing. 

Section A. : — Simple right-lined figures and forms, including simple 
curves in connection •with them, also flat familiar objects aiid natural 
specimens, to be drawn on paper with pencil, or on boards with chalk. 

Section B. : — Simple geometrical figures, such as the square, the 
rectangle or oblong, and other easy forms, to be drawn with the ruler to 
measurements •which do not include fractions of an inch. 


Needlework. 

As in the programme for schools under three or more teachers. 


DinUi. 

Games connected with a story or nature lesson. Marching, turns, leg 
and arm mo^vements. Combination exercises. Musical drill. 


Kindergarten. 

Gift V. Paper-folding, stick-laying, and brush work (when pmc- 
-ticable). 

Object Lessons. 

Animal life, plant life, common things, natural phenomena. 
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ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMME OP INSTRUCTION FOR 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH STANDARDS. 

The managers are at liberty, subject to the recommendations of the 
inspectors, to adopt for the seventh and eighth standards the pro- 
grammes issued by the Board of Intermediate Education for Ireland as 
indicated helow. 


Seventh standard.'^' 

The programme of the preparatory grade, vv /.. : — 

(a.) English. 

(t.) One of the following languages ; — (1) Latin, (2) French, (3) 
German, (4) Irish. 

(c.) Mathematics. 

(d.) Experimental science. 

(e.) One other subject. | 


Ei{]hth {standard.* 

Tlie programme sanctioned ]oy the Board of Intermediate Education 
for the junior and middle grades, viz, : — 


ffl.) English. 

(b.) Two of the following languages^; : — (I) Grech, (2) Latin, (S') 
French, (4) German, (5) Irish. 

(c.) Mathematics. 

(d.) One other subject,) which, except for those exempt, shall be 
experimental science. 


• Students may present themselves in any numhor of stibjects, hut, 
under the ntlea of the Board of Inteimedlatc Education, to pass the examination ta > 
must pass in tho subjects as set forth above. 

tFor list of Rubjects see page 2 of the Eules of the Board of Intermediate Education. 

t Any .student who has already passed with one language only in any 
the preparatory, may, instead of taking two languages, take for a pass tho language i : 
which he has alveiidy passed and one other subject. 
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SCHOOL PROGRAMME?;. 


BILINGIiAlj 

PROGRAMME. 

Note. — I n tdl standards, Reading m 
matter of lessons. It sliould hr 
tion being paid to phrasing aucl 

ust include cxjjlaimtiuii uiid subject 
r correct and intelligent, due atten- 
intonaticiii. 

First sUindard. 

IRLSH. 

EXOLISH. 

IXFAN'TS. 

To be t'iught to s[>eak audibly and 
flistiuet-ly. Story telling by the te.rchor 
and repi’otluction by the pupils in their 
own words of simple incidents in the 
stories told. 

To read off the blackboard, and to 
understand words of two and three 
letters, and to read and understanil 
sentences based on these words. 

To copy letters off the blackboard. 

IXFAXTS. 

Hmdhi'j and Spilling . — As in the 
urdinary i»rugramme. 

Writing . — As in the ordinary pro- 
graiiiine. 

FIRST CLASS. 

Itmdinff . — To rea<l, spell, and umier- 
.staml the matter in a suitable elemen- 
tary text book. 

“ An Cea-o LeAbafi,*’ Parts I. and 
II., published by the Gaelic League, may 
be taken as typical of the amount and 
difficulty of the matter required. 

Writing . — To copy suitable words 
written on the blackboard. 

FIRST CLASS. 

Raidituf and S}Hilling . — As in the 
ordinary fuograimiie, but the course to 
: be limited to onc-Iialf of the English 
i matter required therein. 

Writing . — As in the ordinary pro- 
j gi-auiiiie. 

j 

Second standard. 

Reading . — To read a!ul understaiul 30 
to 40 pages of a suitable text book. 
" An 'Oap* tcAbAp ” — published by 
the Gaelic League-— may be taken as 
typical of the amount and difficulty of 
the matter required. 

Poeirp . — To repeat 30 lines of poetry. 

SpelWig . — To widte or spell orally 
words .selected from the Reader used. 

Writing. — 'I’o copy from n suitable 
model. 

Reading ami Spelling. — As in the 
ordinary ])i‘ogranime, but the course to 
be limited to one-half of the English 
matter x*eqairecl therein. 

Writing . — As in the ordinary pro- 
gramme. 


Third standard. 


Rcadifuj . — To read aacl uuderstancl 50 
pages of suitable reading matter. " An 
CpeAp UAbAp,'’ Cim> I., published by the 
Oaelio League, may be taken as typical 
of the amount and difficulty of the 
matter required. 

Writiyig . — Transcription fi'Oin Reading 
Book. To exhibit 50 copies or half- 
copies written during the year. 

Spelling . — To write words and easy 
phi-ases selected from the Reader used. 

Composition . — The formation of 
simple sentences. 

Gramymr . — Aspiration and ecUpsis. 


Jicnding and Spcllintj. — A.s in the 
ordinary programme, but the course to 
be limited to one-half of the English 
matter required therein. 

Graynmar and Coynposition . — As in 
the ordinary programme. 

Writing.— As in the ordinary pro- 
gramme. 
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SCHOOL rROGRAMMES. 


Fourth standard. 


IRISH. 

UNaLLSH. 

lieadiiuj.—To read and understand 00 
pajjes of a suitable text book. 

“ An CpeAf teabAp,” Curo II.— 
published by the Gnelio League— uuiy 
be taken as typical of tlie amount and 
difficulty of the matter required. 

Writtnfj.—Tcf write a good legible 
hand. To exhibit in exercise books, or 
copy books, or both combined, 5<» 
exercises done during the year. t 

Proficiency in .spelling 
should be acquired mainly through 
reading, dictation, and composition. 

Graminar. — To know parts of .speech, 
including prepositional pronouns num- 
bers of nouns and pronouns; to dis- 
tinguish ]>resent, past, and future tenses 
of verbs in Reader used ; comparison of 
adjectives. 

Composition. — To write a short de- 
scription of a familiar object. 

Rending and Sjtdling. — As in Ww 
ordinary prtigiamine. l)iil the i-onihi' to 
be limited U) one-half of the English 
mal1(‘r rot|iiired ilieivin. 

Writing. Ciraintnnr. and CninjinnUiun. 
— .\s in the oriUnary programme. 

Fifth- standard. 

Reading. — To read and understantl 
about 80 pages of more advancetl 
matter than that prescribed for Stan- 
dard IV. 

To repeat 60 lines of poetry. 

Writing.— I lo write a good, legible 
hand. To exhibit 50 exercises clone 
cluriug the year. 

Spdling. — Proficiency in spelling 
should be acquired mainly through 
reading, dictation, and composition. 

Grammar.— 'V\\G> declension of nouns 
pronouns, and adjectives. Conjugation 
of regular verbs, and of the verbs ip and 
CA ; gender. To know the move common 
prefixes and affixes. 

Composition. — Letter writing. 

liiuiding and SpeUiiuf. — As in the 
ordinary programme, hut the course to 
be limited to one-half of the English 
matter iet[uirod therein. 

Writing, Grammar, and Ooinposiiion. 
— As in the ordinary programme. 

Sixth and sent 

:-nth siandards. 

Reading. — I’o read and understand 
about hO page.s of an advanced Roador. 

To repeat 80 lines of poetry. 

Writing. — To write a good legible 
hand, and to exhibit 50 exercises done 
daring the year. 

Spdlinq. — Proficiency in spelling 
should be acquired mainly through 
reading, dictation, and composition. 

Grammar. — Declension : conjugation ; 
gender : prefixes and affixes ; elementary 
knowledge of syntax. 

Composition. — Essays and letters on 
ordinary subjects. 

Good grammar and fairly correct 
spelling will bo required. 

Mvadhuj and. SpeUing. — As in the 
ordinary programme, but the course to 
be limited to oiie-liiilf of the English 
matter rcMpiired tbmein. 

WriUng, Grammar, and (Jomjxmtion 
— A.s in tlie ordiuaiy i>rogt;amme. 
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OPTIONAL SUBJECTS. 

Note (l.j Alicrnaticc proijmmmeis of equal difjicalfy mny he submitted 
by mnnaycrx for ayprovnl. 

(2.) The ej:auiination in lanyuagen is both oral and written. 

Fairly correct pronunciation is csneutial for a pans. 

(3.) Ojitional aubjcclH may not he tuiojht to nny stnmlaid below 
seccnih diiriny the hourfi conntitufiny an attendance if the 
Hchool hud failed to he chtsdcd yood two years in surcCHsion. 


FRENCH. 

First year. 

(a.) First part of Bell’s ” Froucli Couvsu,” or an equivalent port-iou 
of a similar work. 

(/).) Tu write Freiieli phrases Jietated fr<jm tlie selected book. 

Second year. 

(a.) Second part of “Bell’s Frencli Course," or uu equivalent portion 
of a similar work. 

ft.) To write French phrases and sciitenceK dictated from the selected 
book. 

Third year, 

(a.) Any approved book of French prose. 

(b.) Translation of uu easy passage of English into French. 

(c.) Grammar and dictation. 


LATIN. 

First year. 

Smith’s “ Principiu Latina,” Part I., or any similar elementary book, 
Second year. 

(a.) One book of C»sar. 

(fa.) Smith’s “ Principia Latiim,” Parts I. and II., or any similar 
elementary book. 

Third year. 

(a.) One book of Cfiesar and one book of Virgil, or an equivalent 
amount in prose and. verse. The prose taken must be different from that 
read in the second year’s course. 

(fa.) An easy passage of English to be translated into Latin prose. 

MATHEMATICS— 1. 

Arithmetic .and Algebu.a. 

Fifth standard. 

Arithmetic — ^The arithmetic of the standard. 

Algebra— Definitions, simple rules; computation of algebraic expres- 
sions; easy simple equations and very easy problems, easy factors. 

Sixth standard. 

In addition to the above. 

Arithmetic — The arithmetic of the standard. 
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Algebra — Simple equations and problems producing them, simul- 
taneous equations; algebraic fractions, involution (squaring and euVnng) 
and extraction of square root; move difficult factors. 

Set: enth standard . 

In addition to the above. 

Arithmetic — The arithmetic of the standard. 

Algebra — Quadratic equations and problems producing thorn; factors, 
theory of indices, with application to logaritlmis; simple exercises in 

logaritinns. 


A/.17’HEA/.lT/f'«— II. 

Geometry .vnd Mensuuation. 

(Diagrams should be drawn by means of ruler, compass, &c. Models of 
the solids should he used, the pupils to make them, If possible.) 

Fifth, standard. 

Geometry — Definitions — Euclid, Book I. to Prop. “20. 

Mensuration — Areas of rectilineal figures from diagi’iuns drawn to 
scale. 

Sixth .'itavdard. 

Geometry — Euclid, Books T. and II. 

Mensuration — Easy problems on the. circle. Surfaces of the cylinder, 
pyramid, cone, and spliere. 


Seventh standard. 

Geometry — ^lilucUd, Books I., II., and III., and very easy exercises on 
Book I. 

Mensuration — ^Ellipse, solidity of prism, cylinder, cone, and sphere. 
In rural schools the elements of practical hind surveying, with the 
use of the field book, may he taken as an alternative courso in mensura- 
tion. 
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IRISH. 

This programme has been drawn up for sebooU iu which trissh i- 
taught as an ordinary- suhjecfc during oidinary acluKd iiours. 


Infants and first standard. 

(a) Simple conversation on the Direct Method. 

(h) To read off the blackboard and to understand words of two and 
three letters already used in conversation hy the pupils. 


Second standard. 

Reading . — To read, spell, and understand the matter in a suitable 
elementary text-hook. 

‘^CCnCeCi'D Leatiafl,” Part I., published by the Gaelic League, 
may be taken as typical of the amount and difficulty of the matter re- 
quired. 

Writing . — To copy suitable words written on the blackboard. 


Third standard. 

Reading.^To read, spell, and understand the matter in a suitable 
elementary text-book. “ CLn CeaT3 Parts I. and II. 

(Gaelic League) may be taken as typical of the amount and difficulty 
of the matter i*equired. 

Poetry . — To read 20 lines of poetry. 

Writing . — To write from a suitable model. 


Fourth standard. 

Reading . — To read and understand 50 pages of a suitable text-book. 
“(Xil Tlaita LeaBayi” (Gaelic League) may be taken as typical of the 
amount and difficulty of the matter required. 

Poefri/.— To repeat 40 lines of poetry. 

Grammar. — A.spiration and eclipsis. 

Writing and Spelling . — To cop.y from a suitable model, and to wTite 
or spell orally words selected from the Reader used. 

Fifth standard. 

Reading.— To read and understand 50 pages of suitable reading 
matter. “ CCll -Criear leaBari,’’ Cuit) I. (Gaelic League) may be taken 
as typical of the amount and difficulty of the matter required. 

Poetry . — To repeat 60 lines of poetry. 

Grammar.— Declension of nouns and conjugation of regular verbs. 

Writing and Composition.— Simple sentence-formation in the written 
work. 
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Sb-ih standai'H. 

Reading. — To read and understand 70 pages ol a suitable book of the 
same standard of difficulty as “ CCtl 1:11601' LeaBait,” CuiT) II- 

Poetry.— To repeat 70 lines of jioetry. 

Grammar. — Outlines of Grammar to the end of the regular verb. 
Composition. — To ivrite a short essay or letter on a familiar subject. 


EXTRA SUBJECTS. 

IRISH. 

This programme has been drawn up for schools in which Irish is 
taught as an extra subject outside school hours to standards III., IV., 
V., and VI. 

Third standard. 

Reading. — To read, spell, ami understand, the matter in a suitable 
elementary text-book. 

“ (Cl1 Ceaxi lectCait,” Parts I. and II. (Gaelic League) may be 
taken as typical of the amount and difficulty of the matter required. 

Poetry. — To repeat 20 lines of poetry. 

Writing.— To write from a suitable model. 


Fourth standard. 

Reading. — To read and understand .70 pages of a suitable text-book. 
“CCtl “Oaiia LeaHaii” (Gaelic League) may be taken as typical of the 
amount and difficulty of the matter required. 

Poetry. — To repeat 40 lines of poetry. 

Grammar. — Aspiration and eelipsis. , 

Writing ami Spelling. — To copy from a suitable model, and to write 
or spell orally w'ords selected from the Reader used. 


Fifth standard. 

Reading. — To rend and understand .'50 pages of suitable reading 
matter. “ CCtl 1111.601' tealiaii,” Ctiro I. (Gaelic League) _ may ba 
taken as typical of the amount and difficulty of the matter required. 

Poetry. — To repeat 60 lines of poetry. 

Grammar, — Declension of nouns and conjugation of regular verbs. 

Writing nnd Composition. — Simple sentence-formation in the 

written work. 
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Sixth stdndnrH. 

Reading . — To read and understand 70 pages of a suitable bnok of the 
same standard of difficulty as “ (til Uli-eav leaf)a:>,” CiliTi II. 

Poetry . — To repeat 70 lines of poetry. 

Grammar . — Outlines of Grammar to the end of the regular Terb. 

Com position. — To write a letter or short essay on a familiar subject. 


List op Books coksidebed .scitable for the variods Standards. 
Standard III. 

“ CCn mdn TMiteac,” I, and II. (Dr. Henry). 

“ Cencva bea^a gaetilse,” I. and II. (Miss Borthwick). 
"iriionEUf Uijimi” and “Coirceim aiiCCgaiti” (.Anthony O'Dohertj). 


Standard IV. 

“CCn nio-fi ‘Oiiteac," III. (Dr. Henry). 

“ Ceacra beoja ^aeTiilse,” III. (Miss Borthwick) 
“■Caipl'pe an Cpanin ” (Hyde). 

“ pdiprineaci:” (O'Beirn). 

“ ^ifiposd as Obaiyi ” (Ryan). 

“ 5peann na 


Standard V. 

“Uiiact: an Sciocaip-e” (Henry). 

“ CCipcroe ^aeiiLse ” (Dinneen). 

“ Yllac Ipinsin XluB ” (O'Shea). 

“ CCn 'Cafi'B bfieac” (Fr. Kelly). 

“ Ceityie Ssealnn” (Hyde). 

“ Ceitpie Ssealca 6ile” (Hyde). 

“■Dnan na TlaDlas” (Dinneen). 

“ CCepop a ccoms 50 h-SiTf"!" ” (O’Leary). 

“ Sinaoinne aB CCyiamn” (Agnes O’Farrelly). 
“CCn Cneairiairte ” (Agnes O’Farrelly). 
“eacntta na n-apsonctnac” (Fleming). 
“■Cans Baba” (Doyle). 

“ poll an ■piobaip.o ” (Tearse). 

“ Spieann na ^aefnlse,” II. to VI. (Morns). 
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Standakd VI. 


“Seamia’' (O’Leary). 

“ CCti C-p,aof-X)earhaii ’’ (O’Leary). 

“ Sratii Cedcrci,” I. (O’Naugliton). 

“ Clami Lili ” (Craig). 

“O-arm Lliftiig" (Craig). 

“Claim Ouiireaim ” (Craig). 

“1 t)?;«oi!) UK li-oibiie” (O’Naugiitou). ; 

“'©ocarD Ttluc Hi ii-6iiurm” (O’Malley). 

“ ^oiimvlaiu” (Couoaunoti). 

“ CCimui.a iia 'Cuata,” I., IL, and III. (O’Shea) 

“ CCii Spiun ” (O’Leary). 

“CCtl Ciiuiniieolaroe ” (Ward). 

“bpian boiiyriie” (O’Kelly). 

“beiua an CCtaiT. TaoboiTi” (O’Kelly). 

“ lai'saiireucc Seanuit)’ big” (Craig). 

“Cleibin Ulijiia” (Doyle). 

“ Sfnl Ui ‘buVma ” (Rogers). 

Note.— A number of pages of CCii nlac LSisimi (Foley), or CCii nidu Hero 
(Nally), or Methndaof Teachiruj (M'Ginley), not exceeding half the number of pages 
in the selected text or texts, may be substituted for an ei|uivalent number of the 
pages of the text or texts chosen in Standards III. and IV. 


MATHEMATICS. 

The programmes are the same as those prescribed under the head of 
optional subjects on pp. 121 and 122. 
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iniOGHAMME OF EXAMIN ATIUiN FUR CANDIDATE 
MONITORS. 

(Three Years’ Codrse.) 


1. Ordiuaty school course for the sixth standard. 

2. LrTp.iJATL'UE. — To recite 150 lines from Byron, Campbell, or Long- 

fellow. 

'L General Readino. — Lamb, “ Adventures of Ulysses ” (school text). 

4. Composition. — The subject will be set from tire book suggested for 

general reading. 

5. Grammar. — Orthography, etymology, and the more important rules 

of syntax. 

6. Geographt. — The United Kingdom and India. 

7. Geometry (Boys), — Euclid, book I. to proposition 16, (Optional for 

girls.) 

8. Algebra (Boys). — Easy questions in the four simple rules, and re- 

moval of brackets. (Optional for girls.) 

Note. — Monitors appointed for five years under the old scheme are not 
eligible to compete for monitorships under this scheme. 
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PROGRAMME FOE MONITORS, 


1 The iuspeetor tests the teaching eapaeity of the momtors by Ins 
obsH’vation of their vrnrk at his visits to the scl.ool, and tlunr oon- 
tim. mce in office depends on his report. SerYicc marks are nvvarded 
aum'ally, and timse marks are added to the total o\, tamed at the ex- 

amiiintlon iic*l<l iii ttio tiiiiil \c«u. i i i 

” Duri.m tl,e last two rears of serv.ee the momtors sho.ild .■eceive 
adoq.ntto i.wtnictinn in tl.e best i.iethnds of teaching to a rlnox the move 
iiniiortant snl.iects of tl.e scliool eorii'se. , , , , ,.1 i r 

ij. It is dosiralilc tlu.t monitoi's sliould study a book on methods ot 
teneliing and the “ Xotes ioi' rencheis. n - 4 .,^ 

4 The same book for general reading may be used by all monitors in 
the'same school, except by tliose in their final year, but the book must 
lie ehanoed from rear to vear. Managers are at libe.-ty to suggest otl.er 
books fm- general .-eadiiig, and, if sanctioned, to use them 111 the m- 

stnietion of the monitors. . 

3 Monitors appointed for a period of three, years, are examined on 
the following programmes for third and fom-th years at the end o 
their first and second years of service, res|>eetively. They are expected 
to pass the King’s scholarship exnmmation m their final year. 

First Year. 


The ordinary programme of the standaid m which the monitor is 
enrolled as a pupil, and in addition the following special suhieets 
LiTF.R.vTmm.— To recite correctly and with taste 100 lines of poetry 
selected from some standard author. 


Book pcm fiEXER.'in Be-'dixo.— Tlickens— “ The f'liim.cs.’’ 
roMi'OsmoN-.— The siiliject is taken from the honk prescribed for general 
reading. 

OnAyiMAR— Oi'thography. etymology— infleetion and declension of 

norms and pronouns, rrith comparison of adjectives. 

OEoniiAPHY. — .k good knowledge of the geography of Ireland. The posi- 
tion of the three most important towns in each county, as w-ell as 
other important features, to be indicated on a blank map. 


Second Yeah. 

The ordinary prograrame of the standard in which the monitor is 
enrolled as a pupil, and in addition the following special subjects 
Literatuee.— To recite correctly and with taste 150 lines of poetry, 
selected from Scott, Gray, or Moore 

Book for Genera.. Beading.— Coni.er—" The Drn-f:laycv," or Defoe— 
“ J?o[)mson Crusoe.” 

Composition.— The sulijeet is taken from the hook prescribed for general 

Graioi^.— O rthography and etymology, as before, with conjugation of 
verbs. 

Geography. — The United Kingdom. 


Thihi) Year.* 

The ordinary programme of the, seventh standard, and, in addition, 
the following apeeial sub]Gcts : — 

Literature. — To recite correctly and with taste 150 lines selected from 
Addison, Gray, or Tennyson. 

Rook for General Reading. — “Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 

■' Thnon of /R/jcrs,” “ T/u- Tewprsf-," “ T7 jc Cmncdi/ of Krrors, 

“ A Midsummer Night's Dream," “ The Taming of the Shrew. 

’’’ See iiitwcUietory pavaRi'apli 6. 
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Composition. — The subject is taken from the book preseribed for general 
reading. 

Grammar. — Orthography, etymology, and syntax. 

Geography. — The United Kingdom and the British Possessions. To fill 
in a blank map of Ireland. 

History. — General outline of the history of- Great Britain and Ireland 
from 55 B.C. to 1066 A.D. 

Geometry (Boys).— The first book of Euclid to the 32nd proposition; 
mensuration ’ of rectilineal figures of three or four sides. 

Algebra. — (Boys). — Up to and including easy questions in simple equa- 
tions. 


Fourth Year.* 

The ordinary programme of the seventh standard, and, in a^Idition, 

the. following special subjects : — 

Literature. — To recite correctly, and with taste and expression, 160 
lines selected from Shakespeare, Milton, or Macaulay. 

Book for General Heading. — Dickens — “ Domhey and Son." 

Composition.— The subject is taken from the book prescribed for general 
reading. 

Grammar. — As before, with application to the correction of faulty sen- 
tences. 

Geography. — As before; also (a.) The form, motions, and magnitude 
of the earth. (6.) The geography of Europe, and the map of the 
world. 

History. — G eneral outline of the history of Great Britain and Ireland 
from 1060 A.D. to 1714 A.D. 

Geometry (Boys). — Euclid, book I. The definitions and first eight pro- 
positions of the second book of Euclid; mensuration— rectilineal 
figures and the circle. 

Algebra (Boys). — Factorising, fractions, and simple equations. 

Book-Keeping. — Cash and personal accounts. 


Final Year.* 

At Easter, in their final year, monitors are examined in the Ring’s 
scholarship programme. 

*3oe inbroduetory paragrrapb 6. 
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pnpiL teachers’ peocramme. 


CA.NDIDATE PUPIL TEACHERS. 


PROGTIAMME FOR CANDIDATE 
NOT ELECT TO PRESENT 
AMINATIONS HELD BY THE 


PUPIL TEACHERS MHO DO 
themselves at the EX- 
COMMISSIONERS OF INTER- 


MEiri A TE ED UCA TI ON. 


Tlie examiimtion is on the same subjects exoludmg Greei, Italian 
Spanish, and Shorthand, as are iirescribed by the Intermediate Board 
tor the junior and middle grade, but there is no vestriotioii as o 
courses',” and experimental science is not obligatory. A candidate 
who does not take up experimental science must present liimsell m two, 
and may present himself in any three (but not more than three), 
laiiauages other than English mentioned in the Intermediate Iro- 
eramme. Candidates who take experimental science wi 1 not be required 
to present themselves in more than one language in addition to English. 
The ‘‘ Honours ” course must be siioeessfiilly taken in at least three sub- 
jects ; for the others a pass course is sufficient, but m case of English 
Literature and Composition over 50 per cent, of the maximum marks 
must be gained by the candidates. 


PEOGB.AMME FOR PUPIL TE.ACHERS. 


Pupil teachers, at the end of each year of service, must pass a qualify- 
ing examination as a condition for retention during the following year. 

At the end of their first year of service the pass oourse in the next 
higher grade under the Board of Intermediate Education to that m 
which the pupil teacher qualified for appointment will be accepted, and 
those , pupil teachers who do not present themselves for examination 
under the Board of Intermediate Education will be examined by the In- 
spectors of this Board in July or -August. This examiiiatioii, while not 
of a formal character, will be sufficiently strict to ascertain that the 
pupil teacher has made reasonable progress with his oourse of studies. 

A pupil teacher who has passed in the senior grade before appointment 
may take up the course in that grade for his first year. 


Pupil teachers appointed for three years will also, at the close of tbeir 
first year of service, be examined in the subjects laid down for third 
ve'ar monitors, and those appointed for two years will he examined in 
the subjects laid down for fourth year monitors, so far as these courses 
are. not covered by the Intermediate oourse. 


Pupil teachers appointed for three years will be examined at the close 
of their second year in the full ooui-ae laid down for fourth year monitors. 

The principal teacher of each school in which a pupil teacher is 
appointed must draw up a oourse of study and submit it to tlie Inspec- 
tor for revision, if necessary, and for transmission to the Commissioners 
for approval. 
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TUNIOE Ai^MTSTAXT A'TOTBESSEFi. 

PKOGBAMMK OF EXAMraATION OF ('ANEIDATES * * * § 

I. PiEADINCt. — T o read an ordinary passage of English with fluency, 
correctness, and fair expression. 

II. Whiting. — To nrite a similar passage from dictation in a fairly 
good hand, with correct spelling. 

III. Needlework. ! — The same tests as prescribed lor ordinary teachers 
(King’s scholarsliip examination), viz. : — Seii'iiitj. — Heiiiiniug, 
running, top-sewing, stiteliing, button-holes, sewing on of 
gathers, patching. Knifihuj . — Knitting of socks, darning. 

Cutti'nrj-(nit. — Boy's shirt, girl's eheniise. 

IV. Hand and Eye Training and Kindergarten. — To satisfy the 
inspector as to competency to employ usefully junior pupils 
(to second standard inclusive) at kindergarten occupations, and 
similar exercises. (See syllabus.) 

V. OiJJECT Lessons. — To satisfy the inspector as to competency to 
give object lessons to junior pupils in accordance with the sug- 
gestions contained in the “ Notes for Teachers,” or to tell them 
a story. (See syllabus.) 

VI. Auitumetic. — School programme for Standards I. to VI. (three- 
teachor school) with special reference to the methods of teach- 
ing the subjects of the fii-st four standards. (Exercises beyond 
the fourth standard programme will be simple.) 

VII. Voc.\L Afusic.J — (ft.) To sol-fa from the examiner’s pointing on 
tlie modulator simple passages without transition: (b.) to sing 
two school songs. 

N.B. — ('andidatea are required to conduct their portion of the work 
of the school in the inspector’s presence, and to show fair ability to 
teach pupils any of the ordinary subjects of instruction. 

The inspector also reports on the candidate’s .general fibuess, i.e., as 
to appearance, manners, and geneinl addi'ess. 

In jiddition to the examinations whieli are conducted by the inspectors 
during the year for the provisional recognition of junior assistant mis- 
tresses, an examination is held each year at Easter on specially 
prepared papers for the continued recognition of such provisionally 
i ccognised teachers. § 

* Monitors and pupil teachers who completed their terms of service and passed 
the King’s Scholarsliip Examination, also gi*aded teachers, are eligible for these 
appointments without further examination, provided that not more than three 
years liave olap.sed from previous recognized employment in National schools. 
Their ability to teach junior pupils will, however, in all cases, be considered before, 
they are recognised as junior assistant mistresses. 

■f At the examination for provisional recognition as junior assistant mistress it 
is not necessary that the candidate should do a specimen of all these stitches ; 
f/free under the head of s&winQ (button-hole and a patch to be two of them) and 
one under each of the heads of knitting and euiting-out will sufSce. The patch 
should be tacked on, and one-quarter (including a corner) completed on both 
sides. The inspector should vary the optional tests. 

J Failure to pass in vocal music will not disqualify a person from acting ^ 
junior assistant mistress in a school in which another member of the staff is 
competent to teach singing. • j. ■, . 

§ A junior assistant mistress whose provisional recognition takes etieot on or 
after 1st January in any calendar year, is not roquhecl to attend the examination 
for continued recognition until Easter in the following year. 
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JUNIOK ASHISTANT MlSTfiESSES. 


SYLLABUS. 

HAND AND EYE TRAINING AND KINDERGARTEN. 

Candiclates are expected to Irave a kuowleclge of the mKlerl.ying prin. 
ciides and of the methods of Hie kindergarten systein, and to be able to 
am.lv them practieall.y. These, principles are tonnd set forth in sne . 
l,o.ks as "The Infant School" l.y Gunn or Education thvougli Sell- 

activltv '■ bv Bowen. Candidates should also show a practnial kin.wledge 
Frocbel's " Gifts and Occupations, ■■The lamdisc ol ( Inldhoud, or 
■■ Eroebel’s Gifts and Occupations,” by U. G. Wiggui, are suitable text 

books. 

Paveu and Biuck Wokk. 

(1.) To place sticks correctly in any simple position from drawings 
and description, and rice i'cr«o. Exercises with lieads, cul.es, ami 

*"*'(L^To fold paper eorreotly from drawings, and to flraii' Hie plan of 

au\ sucli told from the paper. i ■ i 

(ii.l To place bricks in various simple positions ln..ni ilrawiugs and 
description, ami to draw their plans and elevations. 

Dk.vwino. 

(l.'l To copy and originate designs of straight linos on dotted paper. 
(•> I To copy ami originate designs of straiglit lines and smiplc curves 
on plain paper, when the main guide or boundary lines may be ruled. 

(.3.) Candidates arc expected to give evidence ot liaviiig acquired fan 
freedom in drawing on the blackboard. 

The most suitable cxeroises ate various kinds ut borders built up troiii 
the elemeiitarv designs and the repetition of writing forms ; various 
sixes and shapes of tiles, making similar designs in the tour quarters, 
and other easy symmetrical figures. 


Sc,4LE D15.VWING. 

Simple exercises involving the drawing of rectanguliu' figures to 
various scales. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

Pl.^nt Life. 

(a.) Wild flowers, grasses, oevealb, the cominouer plants of the kitchen 
garden, leaves of trees, seeds {c.ij., beau and pea), growth of soedliugs. 


Common Thinub. 

tft.) Rood Materials. — Flour, oatmeal, sugar, tun, potatoes, milk, 
eggs, butter, cheese, salt, water, air. 

(Ii.) Household Materials. — Soda, starch, soap, viuegai.-, burning oil, 
caudles, matches, coal, peat, ueudlos, pins, cotton, wool, Uuoii, calico, 
pencils, paper. 

Meabuuehent, &e, 

(a.) With tape measure or foot rule as applied to cutting out gar- 
ments. 

(li.) Of lengths and siiiiple areas with a eentiiiietrc or iiieli rulu. 

to.) The use of tlie tliermometor ; necessity lor ventilation, fresh air, 
cleanliness and tidiiiess. 
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KIXC4’S SCHOLATiSHIP PKOGPAMME. 


NOTES. 


1. Thu uxaminatiuii is held at Easter. 

2. All the subjects of this prograuuno are obligatory, except as in- 
dicated below. 

ii. Graduates and utidergraduates of a university, and i»ersons who 
witidu two vears have passed the examinations in the middle or senior 
grade held by the Board of Intermediate Education, are required, as a 
condition for admission to a training college, to present themselves for 
exainimition only in such subjects of this programme as are not covered 
bv the siK'eial courses iu which they have passed. All otlier candidates 
for admission to a training college must present themselves for examina- 
tion in the obligatory subjects of the programme, with the exception of 
practice of teaching. (See also note on page 136.) 

4. Irish, French, and Latin are optional udditioual subjects, but one 
of these may be taken instead of Book-keeping, and it is then regarded 
as obligatory for the fulfilment of the condition set forth in the second 
portion of Note a. 

n. Failure in reading, writing, spelling, composition or arithmetic 
involves failure in the whole examination; and monitors, pupil teachers 
and junior assistant mistresses who fail in practice of teaching cannot 
be recognized as qualified to act as assistant teachers. Failure in one 
or even iu two of the other obligatory subjects does not necessarily dis- 
qualify a candidate, but failure iu three or more obligatory subjects dis- 
qualifies a candidate. 

b. The following classes of persons are eligible for appointment as 
untrained assistants in National schools upon passing the examination 
iu this programme : — 

(u.) Monitors ai\d pupil-teachers who complete their periods of 
service. 

{b.) G-raduates of a university on passing the test iu practical 
teaching, and such subjects of tliis programme as are not 
covered by their university degrees. 

(c.) Junior assistant mistresses who have given three years' service 
as manual instviiotreBses or junior assistant mistresses, and 
whose work has been very favourably reported upon by the 
inspector. 

7. The successful candidates are arranged in three d.ivisions in order 
of merit. 


NOTICE. 

The Commissioners of National Education desire to give notice that 
it is their present intention that in the year 1911, and subsequently, 
candidates for admission to Training Colleges shall be required to 
undergo examination in one language in addition to English. 
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KING’S SCHOLAllSHIP PHOGEAMME. 


Snbject. 


K.EA1)INU, 


Writing, 


Spelling anu 
Punctuation. 


GRAMfilAR, 


*Englise LITERATURI! 
AND Composition. 


L 

G-eography, 


Arith.metic 

SUEATION. 


AND MEN- 


Algbbra (Men), 


Geometry (Men), 

t Book-keeping, 
Hbtory, 


'L'o roiid with iliicney — ooiTcctncss, and inteUigence, 
a passage in English [iroso or verse. 

To rceite correctly- ant! with taste 150 lines selecteil 
from Shakes pcarc or Milton. 

To write a neat and legible Inuui. '.l’o write pattern 
or mo<lol head lines in large ami small hand. 

To write correctly a passage from dictation. 

'L’o analyse and parse easy sontencos. 'l’o be ac- 
cpiainted with olemoutary etymology and a 
general outline of the history of the English 
language. 

For general reading — 

(tt) (1) Shakesi>care’s Jtdiufi CWw ; (2) 

Addison’s Sir Jio(ji'.r rfe OimirUn Pajicrs. 
(6) (1) GoldsmithH Dewrlod Villagi ) ; (2) Scott’s 
]j(f.d!i of tlis Lake, Canto I. 

Elementary general geography (political and de- 
scriptive), with S]iecial refei-ence to the United 
luugdom and British Colonies. 

Mathematical geography. .Form, size, and motions 
of the Earth. Elomentai-y physical geography. 

'l'o lill in an outline map of Ireland. 

Simple and compound ^ndea. measures, and mul- 
tiples, vulgar and decimal fraction.s, the metric 
system, piDportion (simjde an<l compound), 
liractiee, sciuare root, and the application of the 
unitary method to the solution of easy questions 
in. simple interest, discount, ami stocks. Rea- 
sons of the ditferont rules. 

]\Ienauration of rectilineal figures. [Dillicnlt pro- 
blems will not bo given.] 

Elementary rules, G.C.M., Ij.C.M., fractions, ex- 
traction of square itiot, simple equations of one 
or two unknown (piantitio.s, and problems leading 
to them, simple factors, and easy (luadratic 
equations. 

Euclid, Booke 1. and IT., with easy deductions from 
the pro]K)Bitiona of Jkiok T. 

Cash, personal, ami goods accounts. 

General outline of the history of Groat .Britain and 
Ireland from 55 B.C. to IhOl A.D. 


* No detailed questions are set on the works prescrihed, hut a knowledge of 
their subject matter is recpiired. , 

t Irish, French, or Latin may he taken a.s an alternative to Book-keeping. 
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king’s SIJBIOLAESHIP PROGRAMMU— CORfiuuerf. 


Subject ] 

* .. «. 1 .Simple ornamentol forms anfl examolef}, and simple 

lettering, " block ” lettere, to be drawn freely in 
outline. The drawings made should indicate that 
the caudidates have a knowlalge of the proper 
method of setting out a drawing. 

Flat objects with which the candidates may be familiar, 
such as a \vhitevva3h brush, a large wooden spoon, a 
horseshoe, to be drawn freely in outline and from 
. memory. For examination purpo-ses a varied selec- 
■ tion of objects will be given. 

Problems in Geometry, iuclmling the division of lines 
and angles, and the construction of triangles and 
quadrilateral.^ from very siiu[>ie data. The applica- 
tion of such problems to the drawing and planning 
of simple designs. Ruler, set-squares, protractor, 
and compasses, to be used as required. 

Constructiou of scales together with “drawing to scale “ 
from given dimensioned drawings of simple forms. 
Tuatrumeuts to be used. 


+ Nbeulbwork 
(W omen.) 


I Sexoing. — Hemming, running, top-sewing, stitchmg, 
button-holes, sewing on of gathers, patching. 

' Knitting.— Kn\timg of socks, darning. 

' Cutling-oxit. — Boy’s shirt, girl’s chemise. 


ElEMBNTAHV SctENCB. .. 

(For monitors and pupil 
teachers in equipped 
schools, or other can- 
didates who elect to 
take this course.) 


0l 


For Men. — The subject matter of the school pro 
1 gramme in Elementary Experimental Science for 
! Standards V., VI., and VII. 

’ For Women —The subject matter of the school pro- 
Gramme in T)ome."tic Science for Standards 
1 VI . and VII. 

1 Each candidate is also required to produce a note- 
book containing a record of his or her own expen- 
! mental work illustrating tlie above programmes, 
i Special attention should be paid to the appli- 
cations of these courses to the laws of health and 
to the experiences of daily life. The 
teacher or other instructor must certify th^ the 
note-book contains a record of the candidate e 
own practical work. 


Htoiene — Health and 
Habits. 

(For candidates from un- 
equipped schools.) 

Voc.AL Mtrsio. 

{TheoTX}.) 


As iu the Prograiume for Schools. 


A’’oiaf?ow .-—Treble stave; major scales^ and 
key signatures; diatonic intervals; sample 
time signatures ; transcription from one time to 
another ; easy transposition ; musical terms ; 


Tonic So?-/a.— The common scale, its cliordal 
structme ; mental effects ; diatonic intervals , 
! pitoL of keys; two. three, and four-pulse 
• cimniR time names; musical terms. 


* Where instruinents are not |irescribed all the work iiiur 
any mechanical aid. 

t In the case of needlework the candidates must satisfy 
of the three eectione sewing, knitting, and outtmg-out 


t be executed without 
the exaiuiner in each 


L 
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mo'B BOHOUBBHIP PBOaRAMUB. 


king’s SCHOLARSHU' P R( )( i RAiUM H — CO'lUhiUtid. 


Sabjeiit. 


VooAL Music, 

{Practical TesL) 


General Information, 


Irish {oiitinnnl), 


To sol-fa from tlio examiner’s [loinfciny uii the modu- 
lator simple passages without transition ; to sing 
an easy sight tost from the tonic sol-fa notation 
or from the staif notation. 

All easy paper will bo sot to tost the general know- 
ledge of the candidate. 


(d.) To read, imdersUmd, anti transiato into KnglLsh — 
“JdolL an j.Ht)buipe” (tlaclic beague), and 


■ ■^pecuin im I’avt V. 


Frkncs {optional.). 


Latin {optional), 


“(Cipru'.o ?^ur,'iSitj:;o,” I’art L, 10 pages (l)iiio(m)- 

I {!>) To tmuslate into Irisli iRisy passagtis iii English. 
' 'I’hc passagoa jtropoaed for triinalation into Irish 

1 will ho Hindi as (oin ho tranHlatcd hy a ttandithile 

I })ossesi,ing a g(K>d Um»\vh«lge of Iho Irish toxl-s. 

I (r.) i'hisy Irish (smvei'saUmi. 

(d.) Grammar — Aspimlion and oolipsis. 


Translation into English : — .l’ressoiiH«>: — Kosa (ilaoh- 
etto). 

Grammar. 

Easy sentences for translation into French. 

An unprepared passage of easy Erench prose for 
Iranslation into English. 


.. Translation into English : — Oiesar : de Bello Gallico, 
Boole I. 

Grammar. 

JOasy sontonres for translation into Latin. 

.Vn unprepared passage of oaHy Latin prose for 
translation into English. 


* Practice of Teachinq 
Ac. (Examination will 
be Oral.) 


(а) To give two test lessons in the inspector’s 
presence. The inspector will recpiire to bo satisfied 
that the candidate is (qualified to give instruction 
in physical drill. 

(б) Knowledge of the method of keeping the report 
book, roll book, and school register. 

Standard works on method of teaching should 
be used by teacher in his instruction, and moni- 
tors should study the “Notes for 'l.’eachers.” 
Full teaching notes of at least 30 losp.ons which 
have been given hy the candidate, K) of which 
should be object lessons, must bo submitted. 
; The test lessons will l)o selected from the list of 
I prepared lessons. 


* For canclidiites for certificates of qualification as aseistants in National schools. 
When possible tlie pi’actical test is applied in the schools to which the candidates 
belong, at the inspection next preceding the examination which they wish to attend. 
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PROGRAMME FOR KING’S SCHOLARS. 


NOTES AS TO EXAMINATIONS OF XING’S SCHOLARS. 

1. The examinations are held in. July. 

2. King’s scholars undergoing a two years’ course of traiLiiug must, 
at the end of their first year, pass in the prescribed progiiunme as a con- 
dition for being summoned to complete their course of training. A 
second trial will not be allowed unless the failure to pass was due to 
illness, certified at the time. 

0. King’s scholars, at the termination of their course of training, must 
pass the final examination as a condition of being recognized as trained 
and of receiving the diploma. A King’s scholar, however, who fails 
may bo allowed a second trial, on the recommendation of the Principal 
of his college, at the next foUou'iiif} annual examination, on^ passing 
which the candidate will be recognized as trained and as eligible to 
obtain the diploma on the usual conditions. A third trial will not be 
granted. 

4. Graduates of a University are exempted from the final examination 
in such subjects as are covered by their University degrees. 

5. All subjects mentioned in this programme are obligatory, except 
where the contrary is indicated in the programme or foot-notes. 

6. King’s scholars may, in special cases, be exempted from examina- 
tion in vocal music, but all students will, before exemption is granted, 
be tested, early in the session, by the inspector of imisic. 

7. An examination in the optional subjects is not held by the Com- 
missioners in the first year’s course. The examination m the final 
year’s course in optional subjects is conducted by the Commissioners, 
and teaching certificates are awarded to candidates who pass the ex- 
amination. 

8. Failure in reading, spelling, composition, arithmetic, or practice 
of teaching involves failure in the examination. Failure m one or 

in two of the other obligatory subjects does not necessarily disqualify a 
candidate; but failure in three or more disqualifies a_ candidate. A 
candidate exempted from examination in any subject is disqualified ii 
he fails in two or more subjects. 

9. Students entering a Training College for a one year’s course have 
the option of taking either the first or the final year’s pi;ogramme m the 
case of vocal music, drawing, or elementary science and object lessons, 
unless the Commissioners have already recognized thorn as qualified to 
teach the subject. 

10. The successful candidates are arranged in three divisions. 

11. The authorities of any Training College may submit for approval 
an alternative programme in any or all of the subjects of the first year s 
course on condition that the examination will be held by the College 
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FSOORAMUa FOB KING'S BOHOLABB. 

PROGRAMME FOR KING’S SCHOLARS. 


Sulijeet. 

/Reabino, 


I 


Ar in tlio first year, a higher 
atandanl of proficiency 
being reciuireil. 

Ueciialion- IfitHiiU'sof snil- 

1 ii.lilc [loelry, Init dilh-ruiit 
j from that pvepai'cd for the 
lirat year. 


" 'Writino, 


To read with, fhioney, cor- 
rectness. intelligence, ami 
expression, ordinary pas- 
sages in English prose ami 
verse, with explanation of 
the ordinary words and 
phrases in tho passages 
read. 

To be prop. iri’d t<j recite 150 
lines of Miitablo poetry. 

To write a neat and legible | As in tho first year, 
hand. To write Huitablo j 
head lines in largo ami 
small hand. 


I 


SPELBINn AND 
Punctuation. 


Grammar, 


I English Liter- 
ature. 


To wiito correctly from dic- 
tation a passage soloclcd 
for tho purpose. 


** Composition, 
(Books recom- 
mended tor 
general read- 
ing) 


Analysis im<l par.sing. 
Correition of errors. A j 
very general outline of tlu^ { 
derivation and luatory of 
tho English language. 

i 

(fi) Authors of tlic early j 
XIXth Century, viz.: — i 
Siiott, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Houthey, .Byron, 
Shellej', Keats, Moore. 

(?)) The following speciinenK 
of their poems taken from 
the Golden Treasury of 
Song.s and Lyrics (Mao- 
millaii’s Edition of 1000), 
are proscribed for study : — 
Nos. 212, 21G, 232. 240, 
205, 2(56, 209, 270, 271, 
275, 290, 293, 316, 338. 

In addition, the following 
proso work should be 
studied : — 

Scott — Gmj Mannvrimj. 

Keats — Isabella. 

Thackeray — The Nen'romea ; 
or 

Mrs. Gaskell — Cranford ; oi- 
Goldsmith — The Virar of 
WaJccfield. 


Ah in tho first y<‘ur, a higher 
stamlanl of ]iroficicncy 
being required. A larger 
nimibt'r of imirks will be 
<ieductcd for each mistake 
in HiM-illing. 

Ah in (he lir.st year, with 
prtiHod V 


((/) The lives of Bacon, SludvP- 
speare, ami Milton. 

(/>) Works to hostmlicd : — 
Sliakcspcare— The T<-iiip‘-'il- 
Milton — ('oimis. 

Bacon — I'UmiiH 1 1, 21, 25, 2H, 
30, 52. 


8hakcH]iea.rc — Txvclflh 'Ntghi. 
Eliot: — Marwr ; or 
Dickens — il/ arlhi ChtzrM-' 

I wil ; or 

I Biirkc — Tlivn{ihlson(lie Cause 
\ of the Pir.so.vl Di\sc.ov tents. 


* Candidates are liable to lose marks if the penmanship of their exercises in 
Evny subject is of an unsatisfactory nature. 

t Sentenci'S of unusual difficulty or doubtful meaning will not be chosen as 
tests. 

i A luimite knowledge is c.xpeoted of the ioxf. of tho proscribed works, but 
no questions are set requiring a knowledge of note.y to the text. 

*• Tho subject or the treatment of the componition is suggested by the books 
prescribed, but no paper of questious is set. 
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(a) Elementary Mathema* j 
tical, and Physical Geo- : 
graphy. 1 

(&) Geography of the British, j 
Empire (including the Col- i 
onies), with special refer- j 
ence to its commercial j 
aspect. : 

(c) To fill in an outline map 1 
of Great Britain and | 
Ireland, or some portion ; 
of it. I 

’ Asithmetic and Simple and compound rules. 
Meksoeation. measures and mu tiples, 

vulgar and deciiuai trac- 
I tions, the metric system, 
proportion (simple and 
compound), with a know- 
; ledge of the unitary 
i method, practice, simple 
interest, discount, stocks, 

I square root, averages, 
percentages, profit and 
loss, proportional parts. 
A knowledge of the theory of 
the subject is required. 

To state a.nd explain the 
methods of mental calcula- 

1 M- 1 

Mensuration of icctilineal 
figures and of the circle 
and its sub-divisions. [Dif- 
ficult questions will not be 
given.] 


As in the first year, with pro- 
gressions, systems of nota- 
tion and logarithms. A 
knowledge of the theory 
of the subject will be re- 
quired. 

Mensuration as in the first 
year, with surfaces and solid 
contents of cube, prism, 
pyramid, cone, and sphere. 

1 [Difficult question.^ will not 
! be given]. 


Alobbra (Men), — 


Elementary rules, G.C.M., 
L.C.M., fractions, extrac- 
tion of square root, simple 
equations of one and two 
unknown quantities, and 
problems leading to them, 
factors, quadratic equa- 
tions, indices and surds, 
simultaneous equations of 
a degree not higher than 
the first, and simple 
problems. [Difficult ques. 
tions will not be given.] 


As in the first year, with pro- 
1 gresaions, tlieory of quad- 
I ratio equations, theory of 
! fractional and negative in- 
j dices, variation, ratio, and 
' proportion. [Difficult ques- 
j tions w’ill not be given.] 

Simultaneous equations of a 
i degree higher than the 
1 first ; problems involving 
j quadratic equations. 

I Application of graphs to the 
solution of equations of the 
! first degree in two un- 
i knowns. Tracing of a few 
i simple curves, e.ff. 
a^=o. 


-MeaAuratioD is optional for women in t,e tat year, and monenratioo and 
logarithms are optional for women m the final year. 
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PHOGRAMME FOR KINCx’s SCHOLARS — continued. 


Sulijeet. 

First Ycai'. 

Final Year. 

*GEOMETRY(Menj, .. 

1 

Euclid, Books 1., II., HI., 
and IV., with easy de- 
ductions from the pro- 
positions. 

Accurate figures made by 
means of ruler, compos.ses, 
and set square, are re- 
quired. 

Aa in the first year, with 
the definitions of Book V., 
Book VI., and easy deduc- 
tions from the propositions. 

Accurate figures made by 
means of ruler, compasses, 
and sot square, are re- 
quired. 

fTHEORY or Method 
AUD KlNDERnAaTBN. 

The general principles of 
teaching, and the intelli- 
gent application of these 
principles to the teaching 
of the elementary subjects. 
Notes of lessons on elemen- 
tary subjects, with full 
explanation of the proper 
method of using these notes, 
knowledge of the princi- 
ples and methods of the 
Kindergarten system. 

1 A practical knowledge of j 
Frcebel’s gifts and occupa- 
tions, including stick-lay- 
I ing, paper-folding, aiul 
^ brickwork. 

As in tlio first year with order 
of dovolopmont of mental 
faculties ; training of the 
sensos of sight, touch, and 
hearing ; and of momory, 
imagination, judgmont, and 
iHjasoning, with their re- 
lation to school work ; for- 
mation of habits and char- 
acter; laws ol health iu 
relation to tho school. 
Mbthods of organizing ami 
comluoting an olomentary 
1 Hchooi. 

1 To know the CoumuasioniTs’ 

t Praotiob op Teach- 
ing, &c. (Examina- 
tion will be oral.) 

1 Teat lessons, including such 
1 as require a knowledge of 
Kindergarten principles 
and practice. 

(a) Aa in the first year. 

(?>) 'I’o sctclaa.sos to work, and 
to make changes in ac- 
cordance with tho time 
table of a school. 

History, , . 

Histoiy of Great. Britain nud 
Ireland from 1 003-1080 a. n. 
[Candidates ^vill be ex- 
I pected to have a know- 
I ledge of the geography of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
as required iu connexion 
with the liistojy of the 
period.] 

The period for the following 
year will be from 1080- 
1713 A.D. 

1 

As in the firat year. 


* Tlae actual proofs given in Euclid are not required, but his method of reosoniug 
cauat be adhered to, and the logical order of hia propositions must be preserved. 
Proofs based on first principles are preferred. 

+ Candidates must be familiar with the “ Notes for Teachers,” and must give 
evidence of having studied some modern work on ap|)roved school methods, and 
(for final year) on Psychology. For 1909, Onokain’s Nm ScJwol Method, Parts 
/. cfc II.. is recommended for the first year students, and Part III., with 
Sully’a Teacher's Handbook of Psychology, chaps. VI. to X., inclusive, or Maher’s 
Psychology, chaps. IV., V., VII., VIII., IX., XVI., for those of the final year, 
t The practical test is applied to. King’s scholars in their respective colleges. 
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PROGRAMME FOR KING’S SCHOLARS eontinwed. 


Subject. 


* Dbawino, 



: Ornamental forms and ex- 
1 amplea, and simple letter- 
1 iiig, i.e., “ block” letters 
and those of the “ italic ” 
form, to be di-awn freely in 
outline on paper and to a 
large scale on the black- 
board. The drawings made 
I should indicate that the 
j candidates have a luiow- 
ledge of the proper method 
of setting out a drawing. 
Flat objects with which the 
candidates may be familiar, 
such as a whitewash brush, 
a large wooden spoon, a 
horseshoe, to be drawn 
freely in outline on paper 
and to a large scale on the 
blackboard ; also jnemorv 
drawings of the same with 
special reference to the 
of such di-awings as aids 
I to teaching in the school 
i curriculum. 

Foreshortened views of 
! simple plain figures placed 
I in simple positions, and 
simple curves in connection 
with them, to be drawn 
“ at sight ” on paper. 
Geoiuetricai models of 
cuhu: section (axes vertical) 
as a foundation for the 
drawing of object-s of cir- 
cular section and siinple 
objects of circular sectiom 
to be drawn “ at sight 
on paper, and to a large 
scale on the blackboard ; 
' also memory di'aw’ings of 
i the same with special re- 
I ference to the use of such 
I drawings as aids to teach- 
ing in the school cuiti- 
culum. 

Construction of scales (in- 
cluding metric scales) to- 
gether with “ drawmg to 
scale ” on paper from given 
dimensioned di'aw’ings. 
The tee square, set-squares 
protractor, and compasses 
to be used as requmed. 


Forsehortened views of plain 
figures and curve.? in con- 
nection with them, to be 
drawn “ at sight ” on paper 
and to a large scale on the 
blackboard : also memory 
drawings of the same with 
special reference to the use 
of such drawings as aids t o 
teaching in the school ciu:- 
riculum. 

Geometrical models, singly 
and in combination, as a 
foiuadation for the drawing 
of simple objects and simple 
objects of everyday use, to 
be drawn at sight ” on 
paper ami to a large scale ou 
the blackboard ; also mem- 
ory drawings of the same 
with special reference to the 
use of such drawings as aids 
to teaching in the school 
cun'iculum. 

Construction of scales (in 
eluding metric scales), to 
gether with “ drawing to 
scale” from given dimen- 
sioned drawings, tobe drau'u 
with mstniments on papier 
and to a large scale on the 
blackboard. 

Pfoldems in Geometry, in- 
cluding the con.structiou of 
triangles, quadiilaterals. 
and polygons, the eularge- 
n.eut find reduction^ of 
polygons, «lic., by the ra- 
dial ” method, problems 
relating to circles and theh 
tangents, and other prob- 
lems of similar difficulty ; 
also the application of geo- 
metrical problems m the 
ch'awiug imd planning of 
designs, to be drawm with 
instruments on paper and to 
a large scale on the black- 
board. 


•At the e.>iamiiiation in 

of robber. Stndeote are “f are leqoirecl to work on paper, 

any exercises which „net be executed without any 

Where instruments are not presenoeu. 
mechanical aid. 
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TKOGRAMiME FOR KIN(;\s i^fJLlOLAW, ^ -~conlillilC<l. 


Deawing— continued. 


Pioblotns in (.ieometry, in- 
eluding tlic division of lines 
and angles, tlic coasti-iu^tion 
of triangles, quadrilaterals, 
and polygons from simj>le 
data. Tlie application of 
such iJrohlejus to the draw- 
ing and planning of simple 
designs on paper. Instru- 
ments to be used. 


NffiBDLawOEK, . - .Sewiig' — Hemming, run- Hcwinij and KnUtiny. — As in 

(Women). ning, top-sewing, stitch- the iimt year, with higher 

ing, button-holes, sewing standard of w'ork. 
on of gathers, patching, CuUhuj-out. — Night <lress for 
with higher standard of grown porson. 
work than in outrauoo 
exaraination. To projiare 
and set in a gusset as for 
a man’s shirt. 

Knilling — Grown person’s 
stocking with thickened 
heel ; darning. 

Cw«i7i{7-owi— Man’s shirt, 

girl’s overall, with yoke 
and sleeves. Moasuro- 
ments to bo givon in the 
case of the shirt. 

COOKBEY AND L^N- HouathoU Knoivkdgc— iloaaehold Knuwlcdye— 

DRY V\oiUv (Wo- Iractioe in all scullery Ah in 'the lirst year, with 

work, including care aiul the following : — Jlovvlolay 

management of range and lu-cakfjist, dinner, and tot» 

gas stove, setting and tables. Arranging simple 

lighting fires. Cost and meals. To know the qiian- 

quantity of coal and gas tity rcfpui’ed for ouo person 

used. How to read a gaa or for a number. Disposnl 

ineter. Gleaning and care of income. Savings. In- 

of lunves and lorks,wooden siirancc. Advantages of 

ware, tin, zinc, brass, Jiaying ready money. A 

and copper, paraffin lamps, sUuly of the foods suitable 

boots, glti&s, china, and for difEercnt ages. Treat- 
able appointuieiits. Use ment of cuts, scalds, burns, 

and. abuse of the cUlTerent bruises, bleeding of the nose, 

varieties of saucepans, and sprains, fainting fit, epi- 

tbe various cleaning agents leptic fit. .How to make and 

employed m cleaning. Care apply a bandage, a poultice, 

and oonsti-uotlon of sink and a hot fomentation, 

and, trap. Uis^xisal of How to change sheets on an 

refuse in town and country. invalid’s bod. 

Gare o± ashpit and dustbin ; 
uses of cinders and ashes. 

How to keep simple house- 
hold accoimts. Digestive 
system, and digestibility 
of foods. Foods in general 
use, and their classification. 

Marketing, including choice, 

cost, and season. 

knitting, and^ciittSg-on*t!^^ examiner in each of tlie three sections— sewing. 


.ProblciuH in orllmgrapliic 
projeciiun, or plans and 
elcvatious of siiiqile geo- 
metrical solids placed in 
very Kimjdc iio.sitions with 
|•cgal‘<l to tho planes of 
pi'ojecUon, to be drawn with 
instruments on pjqjer. 

Plans uiitl clevatiouH of siiniilc 
objects exhibited in the 
originals or in photographic 
reproHentations of them, to 
be drawn '‘at sight” oil 
paper. 

Idcivinij and KniUiwj . — As in 
tho iiiut year, with higher 
Htaudard of work. 

Oattiyuj-out . — Night <lress for 
grown porKon. 


DRY WoiUv (Wo- 
men). 


I lonM'hnld K nu wltdtjc — 

Ah in the first year, with 
the following : — How to lay 
lu-cakfost, diuuor, and toti 
table.s. Arranging sim pie 
moaln. To know tho quan- 
tity rc([uii’ed for ouo person 
or for a number. Disposnl 
of income. Ii^avings. In- 
siiraucc. Advantages of 
]iayiug ready money. A 
study of the foods suitable 
for difEercnt ages. Treat- 
ment of cuts, scalds, burns, 
bruises, bleeding of the nose, 
sprains, fainting fit, opi- 
lejitic fit. .How to make and 
apply a bandage, a poultice, 
and a hot fomentation. 
How to change sheets on an 
invalid’s bed. 
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PEOGKAMME FOR ItlSO’S SCHOLARS — miti'lliud. 


Subject. 


CoOKKRY AND LAUN- 
DRY Work (Wo- 
men) — cuutimied. 


Vocal filusio 
(Thkory.) 


Qookery — 

The reasons for each step 
should be cleaidy under- 
stood. 

Practice lessons in simple 
dishes illusti'ative of the 
various methods of cook- 
ing to be selected from the 
foUowng ; — 

i5(mp — Stock; potato soup; 

mutton broth. ! 

Fish — Boiling, frying. i 

Meat — Roasting ; boiling ; , 

stewing. ' 

! V&g&iable.^ ieoo/— Potatoes, 
boiled, mashed, fried, 
i Boiled turnips. Q-reen— 

; Cabbage ; cauUflo%ver ; 
j beans. 

1 Sftuces — White ; sweet and 
savoury ; brown. _ 

1 Sweets and Puddings — Rice 
1 pudding without eggs ; 
stale bread pudding : pan- 
cakes ; suet pastry ; short 
crust. , 

Bread and Calces— 'Brown ami 
white soda bread ; seed, 
currant, and potato cakes. 
Invalid— Beei-ten. gruel, 

whey, haiicy water, le- 
monade ; cup of arrowroot. 
Vartow^— Tea, cofiee. cocoa, 
porridge, toast. Boiled, 
poached, and fried eggs ; 
rendering fat. 


Tonic Sol-fa The common 
scale, its chordal structure; 
mental effects ; diatonic 
intervals ; the standard 
scale of pitch; octave 
marks ; pitch of keys ; 
the various kinds of mea- 
sures ; accents and divi- 
sions of pulses ; time 
names ; musical terms m 
common ’^se. 


Cookery — 

Selections from the first 
year’s cour.se and 

Son'p — LentiL 

— Ling pie. Baked her- 
rings. 

J/ta/— Frying, grilling. 

Vegetables — Haricot beans ; 

salad ; colcannon. 

Puddings — Semolina with 

eggs ; economical plum 
pudding. 

I Bread and Cakes — \eaat 

1 bread ; oat cakes, 
j Invalid — Steamed tish ; 

' chicken jelly. 

Various — Jam (one kind) . 
stewed fruit. 


Laundry. 

Cleaning and care of all 
utensils used. Cost, uses, 
and abuses of materials ; — 
Water, soap, “ patent 
soaps,” soda, borax, starch, 
blue, &c., washing, boiling, 
bleaching, staichiug. and 
stiffening processes. Iron- 
ing, folding, airing. 
moving stains. Dismfect- 

Practice in laundry work to 
be given on doing up— 
Kitchen cloths, handkei- 
cliiefs, table linen, body 
linen, stockings, flannels, 
coloured prints, silks, and 
laces. 

To 7 iic Sol-fa .--The common 
scale, its chordal and vibra- 
tional structure ; mental 
effects ; chromatic tones ; 
diatonic and chromatic in- 
tervals ; transition ; bridge 
notes and distinguishing 
tones ; the major and minor 
modes ; the measures in 
common use ; accents and 
divisions of pulses; time 
names; compass and train- 
ing of voices ; general teach- 
ing of the tonic sol-fa 
method ; also translatioB 
irom the stag into the 
tonic Bol-ia notation and 
from the tonic sol-fa into 
the staff notation. 
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rKOGHAMMii FOJl KING’S SCHOr;iVU.S — CAmt,inw.d. 


riniil Yoftr. 


Rubiect. 


Vocal Music: — 
{PraciicaL Teat). 


* Elkmentahy Hcirnce ! 
AND Naturi!! Study.' 


EachcaudidatewilJ be tested 
in: — (1) Bolfaing while 
pointing from memory on 
the modulator any one of 
six previously prepared 
school songs ; (2) reading 
in time ; (3) solfaiug from 
examiner’s pointing on the 
modulator passages inclu- 
ding simple transition of 
one remove; (4) singing at 
sight a simple test in tonic, 
solfa notation, without 
transition ; {5} taking 

clown the notes of an car 
test of three consecutivo 
notes of the scale played 
or sung to laa. 


Each candidate will bo tested 
in : — (1) solfaing and 
aiuging to words any one of 
six previously prepared 
school songs ; (2) reading 

in time ; (3) solfaing, from 
the examiner’s pointing on 
the modulator, passages, 
including transitions of one 
remove and minor mode 
phrases ; (4) singing at sight 
a tost in tonic solfa nota- 
tion, including simple tran- 
sitions of one remove ; (5) 
singing a simple staff nota- 
tion tost, written in any 
key ; (6) taking down the 
notes of an car tost or simple 
passage of at least six notes 
played on an instrument or 
Hung to tlio syllable laa ; 
(7) to take part in a collec- 
tive class performance of 
ut. least four pieces, in three 
or four part harmony. 

(J/cii.) 

i’ri'sKure of gases and licpiids ; 
capillarity, movement of 
Iiquid.s in plaute ; relafcion.s 
between jjresaure, tem- 
j'loraturo, and volume of a 
gas. Vapoxir presHuro, hy- 
grometry. 

Transmission of heat. Heat 
oai)acity, latent heat. 
Moment of a force, lovei-s ; 
Jaws of motion ; falling 
bodies; air and water 
l)ump.s. 

Burning of carbon in air. 
(juses evolved by solution 
of metals in aoids. Bui-ning 
of hydrogen ; composition 
of water. 

Nature of fuel luid ilame, and 
their products of combus- 
tion. Examination of plant 
jush. Study of coal-gas and 
burning oils, gas burners 
and oil lamps. 

Sources of energy of animal 
and vegetable life. SimjJ- 
leat physiological facta of 
vegetable and animal nu- 
trition, circulation, and 
ros])iration. 


(A/ni.) 

Revision of jneasurejneute of 
j length, area, volu i ii e, angles , 

iiuuss, and weight, (jiaphi- 
cal representations of niim- 
ber.s. Use of plane-table 
for simple sui-vey. 

The lever and balance. 

Weight of imit volume of 
solids, liquids, and. gases. 

Floating bodies ; pressme of 
liquids and gases ; siphon, 
U-tuhe, barometer, air- 
pump. 

Physical and chemical 
changes })roduccd by heat ; 
units of heat and tom- 
peratiure ; expansion, the 
thermometer, distillation, 
evaporation, solution, fu- 
sion, boiling, crystalliza- 
tion ; applications to hy- 
giene and common ex- 
perience. 

Weather observations .sys- 
tematically made and re- 
corded. 


* Special attention should be paid to the methods of instruction indicated in 
the “ Notes for Teachers,” and to the applications of the subject matter to hygiene 
and to common experience. 
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Final Tear. 


Elementary Science 
AND Nature Study 

— cmitinuei/. 


Effect of strongly heating: 
animal, vegetable, and 
mineral matter in air 


mineral raavuii 
leading to a knowledge of 
the composition of the 
atmosphere and of organic 
material. 

The rusting of iron ; the 
burning of substances m 
the air. 

Preparation and properties 
of the constituents of the 
air. 

{Women.) 

■Revision of measurements ot 

length, area, volume, angles, 

mass, and weight. Graphi- 
cal representations of num- 
bers Lever and balance, 
weight of imit volume of 
solids, liquids, and gases ; 
floating bodies. Systema- 
tic observation and record 
of weather and seasonal 
changes. Physical and 
chemical changes produced 
by heat with special re- 
ference to the operations 
of the household and 
mon experience. Heat 
and temperature ; ex- 
pansion, thermometer; dis- 
solving and melting ; 
hig, evaporation, distilla- 
tion, moisture in the air. 
Transmission of heat : ven- 
tilation. General eSeotsot 
heating animal, vegetable, 
and mineral matter in an, 
leading to a knowledge ot 
combustion, composition ot 
the atmosphere, and nature 
of food substances. 

Changes in iron and plios- 
phorus when exposed to 
the air. Preparation and 
properties of constituents 
of the air. The bummg ot 
carbon in the air ; respiia- 
tion of plants and animals. 


Nature and composition of 
chalk, lime, marble, and 

limestone ; carbonic acid 

gas. Hardness of water ; 
acids and allcalis, theii 

interaction on one another. 
{Note — The application of 
the subject matter to hy- 
giene and eomiiion ex- 

perience should be empha- 
sised.) 


( Women.) 

Measurement of heat quan- 
tity. heat capacity, and 
latent heat. . . 

Natiue and composition oi 
chalk and limestone. Hard 
water ; sources of water 
supply for domestic pur- 
poses. . 1 -1 

Bacteria in relation to daii> 
life ; necessity for pure an 
and pure water. 

Combustion and flame , the 
nature and product.^ of con- 
bustion of fuel ; coal, bimv- 
, . ing oil, coal-gas. . 

Sources of energy of annual 

■ and vegetable life. Simp- 
lest physiological facts oi 
vegetable and animal nu- 
trition, circulation and res- 
pkation. Acids and alkalis, 
their interaction on one 
another. Personal and do- 
mestic cleanliness. Cleans- 
ing agents ; natme ai^ u^ 
of soap, soda, &c. 
of some common food sun- 
stances. flour, eggs, 

milk, sugar. Changes dur- 
ing cookng of annual and 
vegetable foods. 

Loaf of bread ; fermentation 
and yeast ; baking powder. 
Putrefaction and decay; pre- 
servation of food. 
Organisms producing decay 
and disease. 


N0TB-Tl.e object and Sy ooSd 

scholars iu the practisrog schools should be cmeny 

1. Naur. Study. 

understauding of 

rural pursuits. 
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PROGRAMME FOR KING’S SCHOL.AES — COJitimied. 


Subject. 


I'ir-it Year. 



Filial Year. 


Elementary Science 
AND Xatcrb Study 

— contimied. 


£. Hiiulih and Ilahita to a large extent based upon simple 
e.xperimentiil lessons on air, water, and food in 
relation to daily life. 

Suck lessons should be subordinate to the scheme of the 
year’s work prep<arcd in advance for the clu.ss. 

The course of instruction in experimental physical science 
should be supplemented by some seasonal Mature Study for 
men and women in both years of training ; the programme 
of stich work in each college must depend upon the oppor- 
tunities available for outdoor observation ; outline schemes 
should be submitted for approval before the beginning of 
• each session’ .s work. 

The following list of topics for observational and experi- 
mental work in Nature Study is suggested : — 


Recognition of the principal trees of district — 

(n) In winter by general form, bark, buds, and branch- 
ing. 

(6) In summer by leaves and flowers. 


Recognition of the princi})al wild flowers and weeds ; 
metliocis of seed dispersaL 

Thetlower and its parts; pollination by wind and insects. 

The study of leaves and buds, and their functions. 

Study of germination of bean, acorn, sycaiuoi'e, horse 
.-littstnut, or other seeds ; conditions of germination as 
regards ah-, water, and temperature. 

Simple experiments on plant physiology ; effects of air, 
water, temperature, light, and soil on plant growth ; 
plant nutrition and respiration ; water cultures ; manuies. 

Study of roots ; path of water in a plant ; storage ul 
plant food. 

Life history of frog and tadpole, of caterpillar and butter- 
fly. Insect pests. 

Study of rocks and soil, and general physiographicai 
character of district. 

Systematic observations and record of weather. 

V.ariations of sun, moon, and stars. 


Physical Drill, 


Irish (opti.mal). 


AU candidates are expected 
to give evidence of having 
received effective training 
in physical drill. 

(а) To read, understand, and 
translate into English; — 

“lopa^un aj^ufSseuLctt 
eile” (Gaelic League), 
and “ Ceitpe Sgeubca ” 
(Hyde). 

(б) To translate an easy , 
English passage into Irish, j 

(c) Irish conversation. | 

(d.) Grammar — aspiration, 
eclipsis, article, noun, 
pronoun, adjective, regular 
verb, verbs ip and ud. 


All candidates are expected 
to give evidence of having 
received effective training 
in physical drill. 

1. To be able to read, write, 
and speak Irish. 

[It is not expected that can- 
didates who are not native 
Irish speakers should spealt 
Irish with native fluency ; 
but it is expected that they 
should have made some 
progress in acquiring a 
conversational knowledge 
of the language.] 

2. To be acquainted with the 
full course of instruction in 
Irish prescribed for pupils 
in National schools. 

3. To translate an ordinary 
piece of English into Irish. 
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I 

Subject I 



1 


Irish (optioaal)— 
continued. 


French (optional), . . 


Latin (optional), 


FiQiil Year. 


4. To translate an ordinary 
piece of Irisli into English, 
o. To possess a good know- 
ledge of the following Irish 
works : — 

G-atxim (.oniuoccam 
(Bergin and McNeill), 
or Scai^x ceacca 
(Naughton). 

The first five chapters of 
“bp.iau bon\nie” 
(OTCelly). 

The following poems or 
Secisdn OUtRac nun: 
'Dothnnith (Rev. P. 
Dinneen), Nos. 1 , 2, 5, 
6, 7, 12, 16, 17, 18. 

6. To uDiierstand the essen- 
tial portions of Irish gram- 


Translation into J^ngliah:-— 

Emile Souvestre.— .-I k com 
i//t /lu (Hachette). 

Grnunmar. 

Easy sentences for transla- 
tion into French. 

A short passage of trench 
prose for translation mto 
English (nnprescribed). 


Translation into English oi 
two French works, one in 
prose, ono in verse. 

The.se works for 1909 will 
be: — . 

Erckunmn-Cluitnan. — ins- 

toire d'uii Consent de 1813. 
Corneille. — Cinna. 

I Passages of moderate rmli- 
1 ciilty for translation int^- 
! EtxgUah at sight. 

1 Grammar, including syntax 
I and common idioms. 
Translation into French of 
an easy passage of English 
prose. 

Composition. — A short letter 
in French on a simple sub 
iect. 

Fair correctness of pronun* 
ciation. 


>anslation into English; 
'tVero.— de Senectute. 
Firffii.— Aeneid, Book 1. 
(lines 1 to 400). 

Srammar. 

rraixslatiou into English ot 
an unprescribed passage 
of easy Latin iirose or verse 
Easy sentences for transla- 
tion into Latin, 


Translation into English ot 
two Latin works, one in 
prose, one in verse. 

These works for 1909 will 
he: — 

Livy . — Book xxu. 

Virgil . — Book ii. 
Grammar. ,. . . 

Translation into English of 
an unprescribed passage of 
Latin prose or verse. 
Translation into Latin of a 
simple passage of English 
prose. 
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PROGRAMME 01^ EXAMINATION FOB TEACHERS SEEKING 
CERTIFICATES IN FRENCH, LATIN, AND IRISH. 


French. 

1. Translation into English of two French works, one in prose, one in 
verse. These works, for 1909, will be : — 

Erckmanii-Chatrian— fZ’wn Consent do 1813, 
Corneille — Cinna. 

2. I'lissagos oi moderate diflic;uil,v for Imiialatioii into Biifflisli at 

Sight. 

3. Graraniar, iLioliiding syntax uinl eoiiiiiitin idiouia. 

4. Translation into Froiidi of an uasy passago of English [iroso. 
f>. Composition ; — A short letter in Fretudi on n shnplo su!)joct. 

6. Fair correctness of pronunciation. 


Latin. 


I. Translation into Eiiglisli of two Latin Mrnrlcs 
verse. Those works, for I90'), will be 


one in prose. 


one in 


Livy— Boot- XXII. 

Virgil— JSncid, Binih II. 

2. Grammar. 

■^verse”^'^*^°'^ English of an uupreacribed passage of Latin prose 
4. Translation into Latin of a simple passage of English proso. 


1. To be able to read, wi-ite, and speak Irish. 


si,Sa« .,*?*’!* candidates who aro not native Irish 

fli'snoy; but it is expected 

tmnnl 1 some pi'ogress in acquiring a conversa- 

tional knowledge of the language.] 


of instruction in Irish pre- 


\ ““q'laiited with the full course 

scribed for pupils in National schools. 

3. To translate an ordinary piece of English into Irish. 

4. To translate an ordinary piece of Irish into English. 

5. To possess a good knowledge of the following Irish works :— 

eacepa Loinnocctim (Bergin and M'Noill), or “Souip ceac 
(Naugliton). 


The first five chaptora of “ bruon buipuie ” (O’KoUy). 

The following poems of Seagfin CldriCtc uiue -OmhnmU. fUev, P. 
Dmeon), Nos. 1, 2, 6. 0, 7, 12, 16, 17 ig 
6. To understand the essential portions of Irish grammar. 
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SCHEDULE No. XIX, 


Teauhebs' Retiring Geatdities and Pensions. 


Old System. 

for retiring ThrSa^uity is calculated at the rate oi 

teachers] from the Commissioners, for t y 

is subiect to reduction. . .4.: .. 

sentaitives. 

'New System {Pensions Act, 1879). 


See Schedule XX., p. 145. 
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Irish Teachers' 
Pension Rales. 


Effect, short 
title, and eom- 
meneoment of 
rules. 

42 A43Vlc (.e. 
74. 


.^2 .1 h3 Viut., c. 
<13. 


Applietuion 
ffi rules. 


42 & 43-Viot. e. 
74. 


DccluoMons o 
account of 
yremiani« i\ 
pt^nsions 


SCHEDULE XX. j 

I 

Rules under Section 11 of the National School TsAiiHERs \ 
(Irisland) Acrr, 1879 (42 & 4.8 Viet., c. 74.) j 

1. — (].) The following rules .shall have effect under .section eleven of . 
the National School Teachers (Ireland) Act, 1879 (in tliese rules called ^ 
the Act), in sub.stitution for thovse contained in the sclicdule to that Act, 
and for any other rules made under the powere given hy that st'ccion {iu 
these rules called the superseded rules). 

(2.) The superseded rules are hereby revoked, except so far as tl»^ 
rules .set out in the Fu-st Part of the Second Schedule to these mies .are 
required to be kept in force for the purpose of these rules. > 

(3.) These Rule.s may be cite<l as the .Irish Teachers Pension Rules. i 

1897, and shall come into operation on the first day of January 1898. ^ 

but the circular required to be sent uud<ir Rule 22 mav be sent, and 
the notice to be given on the receipt of the circular may be given, before 
the rules come into operation. 

(1.) Tire Interpretation Act, 1889, shall apply for the pinjiose of the 
interpretation of these rules as it applies for the puiqiose of the inter- 
pretation of an Act of Parliament.'*^ 

2. — (1.) These rules apply to nil classed tcacliei*s (including teacbei-s 

in the service at the time these rules come into operation) with the j 

exception ot tlio.se teachers who were iu the service at tlie time of the i 

passing of the National School Teachers (Ireland^ Act, 1879, iind did 
not oxerci.se their election to take advantage of that Act. 

(2.) In t lic.sv rules teachers to whom these rules apply are referred to | 
^ “ teachei-s,” and teachers in the service at tlie time these rules come 
into ('peratioii iii-H referred to as “ existing teachers,’’ j 

!‘ny-mtnt of Fru'iniumn. \ 

3. — (1.) Tlie following sums shall he deducted in eacli year from the | 

salaries ot teachex'S towards the provision of pjen.sions— ■ I 

(tf.) In any case a sum eqxial to the third-class pu’eniium appropriate | 
to the age at which the teacher i.s appointed j and | 

{h.) it the teacher is entitled to pay the second-class premium luul ( 

elects to do so, such sunt, iu addition to the deduction on ; 

account of the third-class premium, as is appropriate to the : 
age at which the teacher elects to pay the second-class pvemiiira ] 1 

and I 

(c.) it the tencher i.s entitled to pay the first-class premium, and 
electa to do so, such sum, in addition to the deduction on 
account of the third-class and second-class pi-emiums as is 
appropriate to the age at which the teacher electa to pay the 
first-class premium. 


.Y. Interpvefution Acl, 3889, is that expressions delineJ i» 

the National School Teacheis (Irehrad) Act, 1879. liave the siirie raeaning in theso 
na they have in that Act. The term '‘Commisaionera of Education” means, thcrelore. tin. 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland : and the tei'in " vhissed teachers ' iuc.|n- 
9uch principal .nud assistant teachers of model or ordinjiry nattoual schools ns receive 
^lailes from and are ela>ssod ncoorcliug to the regulations of the OommiRsioners of Rdnca- 
tion (jrf 42 vt 43 % let. e. 74. s. 2). 
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(2 ) The amount of the appropriate deductions on account of the first, 
second, or third-class premium shall be determined for males and females 
respectively in. accordance with Table marked A. in the First Part of 
the First Schedule to these rules. 

(3.) No deduction shall be made from a teacher’s salary under this 
rule after the teacher reaches the age at which an ordinary pension may 
be granted, that is to say, the age of sixt 3 '-tive in the case of male 
teachers, and the age of sixty in the case of female teuchei's, although 
the teacher still remains in the service. 

4. — (1 ) A teacher, not being an assistant teacher a|.»poiated on or 
after the tii'st day of January one thousand eight hundred and eighty- teacher'? fco'pay 
six, shall on entering the first or second class in the case of a male piomiums. 
teacher before the age of sixty, and in the case of a female teacher 
before the age of fifty-five, be entitled t-> pay the first or seeond-cla.ss 
premium respectively, but must elect to do so or not on entering the 
class. 

(2.) A teacher appointed on or after the first of January one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six shall not, while an assistant 
teacher, be entitled to pay the premium for any higher class than the 
third class, but on bfjooming a principal teacher shall then become 
entitled to pay the premium of any higher class to which the teaelier 
belongs, as if" the teacher was then entering that class, and must then 
elect to do so or not. 

(3.) A teacher shall not be entitled to pay the first-class premium, if, 
having been in the second-class as a principal teacher, he has not 
paid the second-class premium in accordance with these rules. 

5 — ^ 1 .) Where a teacher on becoming entitled to pay the premium Election to.pay 
of a higher class is required under these rules to make his election to Premiums, 
do so or not, he must give notice of his election to the Superintendent 
of the Teachers’ Pension Office within two monclis of the date on which 
he receives notice from that oflice of his promotion to tiie higher class, or, 
in the case of an assistant teacher becoming a principal teacher, within 
two months after the receipt of notice from the Superintendent of the 
Teachers’ Pension Office requiring him to make his election. 

(2.) If the teacher does not so give notice of his election, he shall be 
treated as haAdug elected not to pay the higher premium. 

(3.) The Commissioners of Education, shall give the Superintendent of 
the Teachers’ Pension Office information of the promotion of any teacher 
from one class to another and of the date of the promotion, and also of 
any case in which they become aware that an assistant teacher has 
become a principal teacher, and of the date of his becoming a principal 
teacher. 

(4.) The Superintendent of the Teachers’ Pension Office on becoming 
aware either through the Commissioners of Eitucation or through the 
teacher himself that an assistant teacher has become a principal teacher 
or tliat a teacher lias been promoted to a higher class .shall send him a 
notice requiring him to make the election directed by these rules. 

6._(1.) Deductious on account of premiums under these rules shall 
be made by deducting from any sum payable to a teacher on account deductions, 
of his quarterly or other salary a quarter or other proportionate part as 
the case may be of the aimnal premium payaUe. 
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PENSION RULES. 


Separate 
uccouQt a in 
relation to 
pension fund, 
“tmehera 
eontritiution 
account,” and 
endowment 
account.’* 


Ordinary 

pen&^ionB. 


(2.) For the pnrijose of the title of a teacher to a fusion, of any class, 
a premium of any class sliall not be treated as having been paid by a 
teacher unless deductions on account of a premium of tliat class have 
been nmde from the teachcr’.s .salary for a full year. 

(3.) A premium slistU not become due until tlie end of the quarter, 
or other period for which the salary is payable out of whidi the deduc- 
tion on account of the premium is to be made, 

(4.) No sum shall be deducted on account of | remiuras for any such 
quarter, or other period, -where the service has terminated before the 
end of the quarter or other period, but whore service is begun after the 
commencement of any quarter or other period at the end of which any 
salary is payable, deductions shall bo made on account of premiums as 
if the .service had begun on the commenceraont of tiro quarter or other 
period. 

'■^Tcach&rs Contribution Account^' and Endowment Account.'' 

7 ^ ^1.) Separate accounts shall be ko[)t in. relation to the pension 

fund to he called j-espeetively the teachers contribution account and the 
endowment account. 

(2.) All sums paid to the pension fund on account of deductions from 
teachers’ salaries for ])remiums and the intere.st accruing thereon shall, 
to«yether -Nvith such other sums im thcj Trea.sury may direct, be earned 
to*^the teachers contribution account, and all other sums paid to the 
pension fund shall be carried to the endowment account. 

(3.) All sums paid out of the pen.sion fund, which under these rules 
are to be charged to the teachers contribution account, shall be charged 
to that account, and all other sums paid out of the pension fund shall 
be cliarged to tlie endowment account. 

Jjonefiis from Fensioti Fund. 

8 . (1.) A teacher on retiring from the service if a male at the age of 

sixty-five or upwiu'ds, and if a female at the age of sixty or upwards, 
shall be entitled out of the pension fun<l to a pension (in these rules 
called an “ordinary pension”). 

(2.) An ordinary pension shall consist of — 

(a.) an annual .sum payable in respect of the teachers contribution to 
the pension fund to be charged to the teacher.s contribution 
account cf that fund; and 

(6.) of an annual mhlition of three tiiuca that sum to ho charged to 
tho eiidowimmt account of the ])on.sion iimd, 

and shall be of tlie following amounts : — 

1 . — Third Claxa }*enninu.. 


Where a third-class premium only has heeu paid— 

{a.) Amount charged to teachcra contribution account 
(b.) Amount charged to oudowinem account 


Total 


Mule. 1 

Female. 

£ .V. (?. 

£ s. (t. 

8 16 0 

0 6 0 

t!6 5 0 

18 16 0 

£36 0 U 

£25 0 0 
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II , — Second Glass Pension. 


— ! 

JIale. j 

Female. 

WTiere a second-class premium lias been paid— 1 

(a.) Amount charged to tcaobers contribution account 
(b.) Amount charged to endowment account 

Total - . - - 

£ 8. d 1 

11 10 0 
31 10 0 

& s. d. 

8 10 0 
2o 10 0 

£18 0 0 

£3i 0 0 


HI. —First Glass Pension. 


— 

lliUe. 1 Female. 

Where a first-class premium has been paid— 1 

(a.) Amount charged to teachers contribution account 
(6.; Amount charged to endowment account 

Total ----- 

£ s. d. 1 

15 0 0 
45 0 0 

£ s. d. 

n 15 (I 
35 5 n 

£80 0 0 

£47 0 0 


9 ^ (X ) ^ teacher on retiring voluntarily from the service if a male 

bet-ween. the ages of fifty-five and sixty-five, and if a female, betwoen the pensfiSsf 
a^es of fifty and sixty, shall be entitled out of the pension fund to a 
pension in these rules called a " voluntary retirement pension.” 

(2.) A voluntary retirement pension shall consist of — 

• a.) an annual sum payable in respect of the teacher’s contribution to 
the pension fund to be charged to the teachers contribution 
account of that fund and calculated in accordance with the 
table marked B. in the First Part of the First Schedule to 
these rules j and 

(S.) an annual addition of three times that sum to be charged to the 
endowment account of that fund. 


[For voluntary retirement pensions of exiitiug teachers, see Supple- 
mentary Rule on page 159.] 

10 —a.") If the Commissioners of Eduoution certify to the Lord Emciiis on 
Lieuteniut that they are satisfied that a teacher over the age, of thirty- 
live and under the age of fifty-five if a male, or fifty if a female, has, disaUtoeit. 
while actually serving as a teacher, become incapable from permanent 
infirmity of mind or body to discharge the duties of the teacbt^r s situa- 
tion, the teacher shall be entitled to the repayment out of the pension 

fund of all premiums paid by the teacher witlicompouiid interest thei eon 

at the rate of two and a half per cent, per 

Lieutenant, with the consent of the Treasury, may grant to the te,.olier 
in addition a pension (in these rules calk'd a “ disablemeat poiitioa ) 
of an annual amount not exceedmg the niaxuimm ^ ““oi 

dance with the table inarhed 0. in the First Part of tue rnd Scliedule 
to these rules. ^ 2 
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(2 ) Any sum vepaid out of the pension fund under tins rule on 
ROCOTut of prorarams and interest thereon shall he charged to the 
teachers contrihutioir iiecomit of that fund, and any sum paid out of that 
fund on account of a disablement pieusion niuler the rule shall ho charged 
to the endowment account of that fund. 


Provisions ns 
to death, 
dismiss^, &Q- 


(3 f Where a teacher has recoivod a disablement pension for the 
period of one year or upwards, ami gives proof of peniianent disable- 
ment to the satisfaction of the Commiasionera of Education, the teacher 
shall be entitled, if he elects to do so, to receive out of the pension fund, 
in lieu of the disablement pension, a capital sum to be charged to the 
endowment account of that fund, ociuiviilent to three times the amount 
which has been repaid to the teacher under tliis rule on account of 
premiums and interest thereon, after deducting any sums already paid 
or duo to the teacher on account of the tlisahh-ment pension. 

[For disablement benefits for existing teaoliora, see Siipplenientaiy 
Rule, page 159]. 

yp (P \ Where a teacher dies in the service, the amount of all 

nreniimns paid by the teacher shall be repaid cut of tho pension fund 
to hia legal {lersonal representative, with comjiouiid interest thereon at 
the rate of two and a half per cent, pier annum. 


(2 ) Where a teacher is dismissed from the service, or voluntarily 
refc'os from the service before the age at which a voluntaiy retirement 
pensiou may he granted, he shall not be entitled to a piension but shall 
be entitled to the repayment out of the pioiision fund of the amount of 
all premiums paid by him without interest 

(3 ) Where a teacher, appointed on or after the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, reverts froin being a principal 
teacher to being an assistant teacher, he shall be entitled to the repay- 
ment without interest out of the piension fund of any sums deducted 
from his salary beyond what would have been deducted if he had not 
become a piincipai teacher, and shall be entitled to benefits uiidei these 
rules only as air assistant teacher. 

(4.) Where a teacher is degraded from a higher to a lower class, ho 
shall he entitled to tho repayment without interest out of the piension 
fund of any sums deducted from his salary heyoml what would have 
been deducted if he hail not entered any class higher than that to which 
he is degraded, and shall ho entitled to tlio bcuofito of the class only to 
which he is degraded. 

(5.) Any sums repaid out of the iicnaloii fund uudor this rule shall be 
charged to the teachers coiitributiou account of that fund. 

Provtelcmtor 12.— (1.) Where a teacher after having been dismissed, or liavili^g 

rl-eSn.. voluntarily retired from the service, re-enters the sorvioo, he shall be 

bSvIoo. " treated, so far as regards the paymeiit of promiuiiis and tlio benents 

under these rules, as if he had vemaiiicd in the sorvice, but he must pay,^ 
with compound interest at the rate of two and a hulfpiev cent, piei 
annum, to the piension fund — 

(i.) any sum repaid to him out of that fund on account of premiums , 
and 

£ii.) the amount which would have been deducted from Ms salary^ 
during the time he has been out of the service on account of 
premiums. 
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(2.) The Supeiintendenb of the TeaclieiV Pension Office may allow 
any paymente to the pension fund on account of returned or back 
premiums under this rule to be made by deductions from salary of such 
amount (including additions on account of interest), and spread over 
such number of years and subject to such conditions as he may de- 
termine. 


(3.) All sums paid to the pension fund under this rule shall be carried 
to the teachers contribution account of that fund. 


13 n.) 'Where a teacher on leaving the service claims an ordinary -juaesfor 

pension, or a voluntary retirement pension, or a disablement pension, 
notice of lus claim must be given to the Superintendent of the Teachers poDSlons. 
Pension Office within one year after the date on which he lea\ es the 
service. 

(2 ) If such a notice is not given, the teacher shall forfeit his i-ighb 
to pension, but, if he would, except for the failure to give notice, have 
been entitled to receive a pension, he shall be entitled to the repayment 
out of the pension fund of the amount of all premiums paid by him with 
compound .interest at the rate of two and a half per cent, per annum. 

(3.) Any sums so repaid out of t\ie pension fund shall be charged to 
the teachers contribution account of that fund. 


(4 ) Pensions shall accrue due from day to day, but any sum due on 
account of a pension shall not be payable until the quarter day following 
the date on which it becomes due, unless in the case of the death of a 
teacher to whom a sum is so due, earlier payment is autliorised by the 
Superintendent of the Teachers’ Pension Office. 

The quarter days for the purpose of this rule shall be the thirtieth 
day of June, the thirtieth day of Sejitember, the thirby-hrst day of 
December, and the thirby-brst day of March in each year. 

14 n \ Xhe Superintendent of the TeacheiV Pension Office may at ijg.^uix.eiaants 

ty time require a teacher to give proof of age to the Superintomlent’s 


any 
satisfaction. 


(2 ) The SuperinteiKlenli of the Teachers' Pension uffioe may, before 
any sera is paid out of the pension fund, require proof to his satisfac- 
tion of the identity of the person who claims payment of the sum imcl 
before any sum is paid on account of a pension may require proof to his 
satisfaction of the existence of the pensioner. 


(3 i The Ooiiiraissionevs of Education may require any teacher who 
is applying for, or is in receipt of a dhiablement pension, to submit 
himself to such iiiedical examination as they direct. 


(4 ■) A teacher shall be treated as being in the sei-vice for the purpose 
of these rules, only during such time as he is m receipt of salary or 
other emolument from the Commissioners of Bdiioation, out of moneys 
voted by Parliament as remimei ation for duty in a national school. 


Existing 2'eaehers, 

15 For the purpose of the title of an existing teacher to a pension 
under these rules, all deductions made Irom llis salary on aecount of 
neusion under the superseded rules shall have the same eftect as if they 
had been of the corresponding amounts required under these iule.s under 
the corresponding circumstances. 


Il&Jtoaing of 
farmer pay- 
raeuta toward^ 
pensloQ. 
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^0 Where an existing teacher is ut the time these rules come 

into operation paying a iiremium of a higher class than the tlhrd class 
under the superseded rules, he shall be entitled to pay the premium of 
the class under these rules which corresponds to the ciroumstauces of 1 
his case, according to tiie age with reference to which the payment of 
the pveniiam of that class has been calculated, and shall be taken to 
have elected to do so unless he elects in manner provided by these rules 
to pay the premium of any lower class. 1 

(2.) Where a teacher so elects to pay the premium of a lower class, 
he khall be entitled to p.ty the premiums and receive the benefits of the 
lower class only, the preminuis being calcnlutod according to the age 
with reference to which the payment of his premiums of the lower class 
Wiis oriviiinUy calculated, but lie shall be entitled to tlie repayment with 
compound interest at the rate of two and a. half per cent, per annum 
out of the pension fund of luiy sums dednotod from his salary beyond 
what would have been deducted under the superseded rules it he had 
not entered the higher class. 

(3.) Any suras so repaid out of the pension fund shall ha charged to 
the teacliei'S contribution account of that fiimh 

Provision us to 17.— (!■) When an existing teacher has been excluded from the 

limit t>i benefits of the Act by reason of the operation of the superseded rules os 
sSSe™ to the total number of teachers entitled to those bonolits, he shall on these 
rules coming into operation be treated for the purpose of deductions on 
account of premiums under these rules ics if lie were then entering the 
class of which he is then a member. 

(2 ) Where an existing teacher is a member of a clas.s higher than 
the third class, hut by reason of the operation of the superseded rules as 
to the standard numbers in the classe,s has been prevented from paying 
the premium of the higher class, that teacher, if he elects to do so in 
manner provided by these rules, shall on these rules coming into opera- 
tion become entitled to pay the premium of the higlier class under tliese 
rules as if he was then entering tlie class. 

Service 18.— (1.) Where an existing teacher would, under the superseded 

pensions under entitled Oil retiring after forty years’ service from the age of 

Sfel“ tweiity-°™ “ “se eiglitooi' feiun!® to 

a full pension of the class for which he has paid premiums, that tocher 
shall pay premiums according to the table marked D. in the feecond 
Part ot the Pirat Schedule to these rules, and on so retiring shall be 
entitled to receive the full pension as fixed by these rules of the class 
for which he is paying premhua,s. 

(2.) For the purpose of this provision, service sliiill ho computed in 
accordance with rules 13 and 13 of the rules datt^cl tlie eltsveuth day o 
December, one thousand eij^ht humlred and eighty-five, set out in th& 
First Part of the Second Schedule to these ruloa. 

First diviBion 19. — (1.) Where under the superaoded mien au existing teacher has 

ewS^TJoder ^ premium payable for the lirsb division of tlio first class under 

Hupeis©de<a those rules, be may elect, in manner provided by tlmso rules, to pay 
premiums according to the table mai'ked E. in the Secoitd Part of the 
First Schedule to these rules, and to bo entitled to receive, on the giant 
of an ordinary pension, the pension provided by the superseded lues 
for the first division of the first class. 


teachers muy 
elect to pay 
premium of 
lower class. 
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(2.) Where any such ti‘aclier does not elect so to pay preuidmis accord- 
iu<T to the table marked E. he shall be entitled to the repayment out of 
the pension fund with compound intei’est at the rate of two and a liall' 
per cent, per annum of any sums by which any amounts deducted in 
respect of premiums have exceeded the amounts which would have been 
deducted for a premium of the second division of Ihe first class unaer 
the superseded rules, but shall not be entitled to any benefits higher 
than those of the fii-st class under these rules. 


(3.) Any sum.a so repaid out of the pension fund shall be charged to 
tlie teachers contrilmtion account of that fund. 

Where, at the time these rules come into operation, an existing 
teacher is a member of the first division of the first class, but by reason 
of the operation of the superseded rules as to the standard numbers in 
the classes has been prevented from paying premiums for a pnsion 
of the first division of the first class, he- shall be eutnled when the time 
ari-ives at which, under the supei-seded rules, he would have been 
entitled to pay those premiums, to elect to pay premiums according 
to the table marked E. in the Second Part of the Pust bcbedule to 
these rules, and to receive, on the grant of an ordinary pension, the 
pension provided by the superseded rules for the first division of the 
first class. 

The Snpevmteudent of the Teachers’ Pensioa Olhce shall give to :i«y 
femoher oa his becoming entitled so to make his cleouon a uotice reqiiir- 

to do so. and. it the teacher does not ivitl, in two 

after the receipt of the notice gire notice ot his election to the Supei-- 
iiitendent. he shall be treated as having elected not to pay tlie hi^liei 
premiums. 

(6.) Any sums paid on aecomit of a pension of the lirst 
lirL Lss shall be charged to the teachers contnb.u.o.i and 
aoooimts of the pension fund in the same proportion as the cm respond 
ing sums paid on account of the ordinary benetts under these rules. 

no n N Where ant’ teacher has paid additional premiimis under 

rules’ 3-i 33 34, or 36 of the rules dated the eleventh day of Decen^cr 

additional benefits under tbis rule. 


Payment ot 
additional 


(2.) The additional premium payable under this rule shall be — 

(a ) if the teacher has paid premiums under rule 32, two-sevonths, 

' . arlditional 

and fcanefllH. 

(6, ) if the teacher has paid premiums under rule 33, four-thirteenths, 

and 


(c.) if the teacher has paid premiums under rule 34. one-eleventh, 
and 

(d.) if the teacher has paid premiums under rule 36 
of the premium payable by the teacher under these rules. acoordin„ to 
tliR ciroumstance-s of bis case. 
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Mode oi 
sitfnirying 

election. 


(3.) Tlie additional benefita under this rule sluUl be — 

(a.) if the teacher has paid premium.s under rule 32, one-tifteenth, 
and 

(6.) if the teaclier has i»ud premiums under rule 33, four forty- 
sevenths, and 

(c.) if the teaciior has paid premiumrs under rule 34, one forty- 
sixbli, and 

(d.) if the teacher has paid premiums under rule 35, one thirty- 
fourth, 

in exce.ss of the Ijeiielits (ixed by these rules corresponding to the circum- 
stances of the case. 

(4.) Any sum paid on account of the additional benefits under this 
rule shall be charged to the teachers contribution account of the pension 
fund. 

(5.) Where any such teacher does not elect to pay the additional 
premium under this rule lie shall be entitled to the repayment out of 
the pension fund, with compound interest at the rate of two and a half 
per cent, per annum of all additional premiums paid by him in pui’su- 
ance of rules 32, 33, 34, or 35, as the ciuie may be, but .shall not be 
entitled to any additional benefits binder those rules. 

(6.) Any sum so repaid out of the pension fuiul shall be charged to 
the tciichers contribution account of that fund. 

21 . (1.) Where an existing teacher, being a model school teacher, 

has, before tliese rules come into operation, paid premiums on account 
of any unit of supplementary pension under the superseded rules, that 
teacher may elect in manner ]»rovided by these rules to pay premiums 
in respect of that unit according to the table marked F. in the Second 
Part of tlie First Schedule to these i-ules, and to be entitled to receive 
benefits in respect thereof in the inamier and subject to the conditions 
set out in the Third Part of the Second Scliedule to these rules. 

{'2.) Where any such teacher docs not elect so to pay })reniiums accord- 
ing to tlie table nuarked F. in respect of any unit of supplementary 
pension, he shall be entitled to repayment out of tlie pension fund, with 
compound interest at the lato of two and a half per cent per annum, 
of any premiums jiaid by him on account of tlnit unit, and shall not be 
entitled to Jt-ceive any benefits iu respect thereof. 

(3.) Any sum so v(;paid out of the pensiou fund slmll bo charged to 
the teachers coiitnbutioii account of that fnml. 

22. — (1.) The 8up(U‘iiitendoiit of the T<!achoi's’ P<nision Ollico shall, 
as soon, srs may be alter those rules arc inud{‘, cause a circular to be sent 
to every existing teaciior [minting 'mt the eltect of the provisions of 
these rules as to existing teachers, and if a toaclier wisluis to make any 
election for the purpose of those provisions, notice thereof must, except 
wiiere otherwise provided by these rules, be given to the Superintendent 
within two months of the date of the eircular. 

(2.) A teacher shall be taken not to have made any election of which 
notice is not so given. 

(3.) Any election by a teacher under these rules, or omission to elect 
within the prescribed period, shall be final. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY RULE. 


With a view to making provision for the grant of voluntary retire- 
tneiit pensions and disahleinent benefits to existing teachers not less 
favourable as regards amount than those under the superseded rules, 
the following rule shall have effect : — 

(1.) Where an existing teacher on retiring yoUmtai'ily fi-om the 

service becomes entitled under the principal rules to a voliin- pen-^ons and 
tary retirement pension, and the pension (of tlie class 
con-esponding to that for which tbe teacher has paid pre- 
miums) which would have been granted on such retirement 
under the superseded rul<^s would have been of larger amount, 
tlie teacher shall be entitled to have his voluntary retirement 
pension increased to that larger amountj and the sum re<juired 
to make up the larger amount shall be charged as to ouc- 
quarter thereof to tbe teachers contribution account of the 
fund, and as to the other three-quarters to the endowment 
account of the fund. 


(2 ) ’Where an existing teacher becomes entitled lo the repayment of 
premiums and interest under the principal rules on retirement 
owing to disablement, and the sum to be so repaid to him is 
less than oiie-qiiarfer of the gratuity (of the class corre- 
sponding to that for which the teacher has paid preiiiuims) 
which could have been granted to him on siieh disablement 
under the si pevseded rules, that teacher shall be entitled to 
have the sum to be so repaid to him increased to an amount 
equal to a quarter of the said gratuity, and the amount paj'- 
able to him as a disablement pension shall be calculated 
accordingly with reference to the increased sum. 


The increase on any sum repaid to an existing teacher under 
this provision shall I.e charged to the teachers contribution 
account of tlie pension lund. 


IS.) This rule shall be construed as one with the Irish Teachers 
^ Pension Knles, 1S97 (in this rule called the iirmoipal rules). 
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IRISH TEACHEHS’ PENSION RULES, 1898. 


Hulks under Section 11 of the National School Teachers 
(Ireland) Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Vict., a. 74) 


The following rules shall havo effect under section eleven of the 
National School Teachers (Ireland) Act, 1870 : — 

1 . These rules may be cited as tlio Irish Teachers Pension Rules, 
oaa ru<. on. construed US ono with the Irish Teachers Pension 

Rules, 1897 (in these rules roferrod to a.s the principal rules). 

Estensionof 2. (1.) — The Supejintendont of the Teachers Pension Office may 
time for claim extend the time within which notice of claim for a pension may 
ing pensiona. given under rule thirteen of the principal rules, or within which 
an application for a pension or gratuity may be made under rule 
twenty-eight of the superseded rules dated the eleventh day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty five, in any case where notice 
of claim has nob been given, or an application has not been made in 
accordance with the rules, and the Coramisaionera of Education certify 
that there is I’easonahle excuse for the omission to give the notice or 
to make the ap 2 )licatiou. 

(2.) A notice of claim given, or an application made within the time 
BO extended shall have effect as if it wore given or made within the 
time limited by the rules. 


3. (1.) Where an existing teacher retires from the service under 
fhnaseofthe oircumstauces in which a disablement pension could be gi-anted under 
diBatie^at of t]i 0 princii)al rules, and that teacher would have been entitled, if the 
^cherwlo superseded rules had remained in force, to a voluntary retirement 
7eea entitled Pension in respect of the completion of thirty years’ service above the 
^ettremeat^^ age of twenty-one if a male, and eighteen if a female, that teacher shall 
i^neion^under ba eni itlod, in lieu of the benefits on retirement owing to disablement 
under the principal rules, to a ponsion of an amount equal to the 
voluntary retirement pension to wliicU he would have been entitled 
under the superseded rules. 

(2.) The sums payable on account of a pension under this rule shall 
be charged as to one-quarter thereof to teachers contribution account 
of the pension fund, and as to the other three-quarters to the endow- 
ment account of that fund. 


Extension of within which notice of election is to be given under 

time tor rule twenty-two of the princi}>al rules is hereby extended to the 
eSeSiopvm^er thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, 
tte^piincipai and the words “before the thirtieth day of June one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight,” shall accordingly be substituted in that 
lule for the words “ vathin two months of the date of the circular. 
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For SclieJuIe I. — Tablas A to F — see Kules iis issued by 
the Teachers’ Pension Oftice. 


SCHEDULE II. 


Part I. 

Rulea 12 and 13 oj the mperseded rules dated Becernher Hi/i.. 188n, 
and referred to in Rule 18 of these rules. 

Rule 12. 

12. For all purposes of the Teachers Pension Act, service shall only 
count for such pei'iod as the teacher shall have been in receipt of salary 
or other emolument from the Commissioners of National Education, 
out of moneys voted by Parliament, as remnneration for duty in a 
Model or ordinarv National School. Service shall not count if given by 
a male teacher before the age of twenty-one years, or hy a female 
teacher before the age of eighteen years. 


Ride 13. 

13. In compiitmg service for pension, the aggregate period of absence 
shall be the total of the several periods not counting as service ^der 
Article 12, which shall have occurred between the teacher s enteing 
the sei-vice or attaining the age from which service counts (whichever 
event may last happen) and the teacher’s hnally quittmg the service, 
or attaining the age for compulsory retu-ement (whichever event may 
first happen). 


Pakt II. 

Rules 32, 33, 34, and 35 of the superseded rules dated December 1 lih, 
1885, and 'referred to in Ride 20 of these rules. 

Rule 32. 

32. A mule teacher now in the second division of the first class who 
before 1872 was in the class then known as the second division ot firs 
class may secure pension rights for retirement from the present second 
division of the fir^ class, one-fifteenth in excess of the pension rights 

laid down in the Act, provided he pay in addition to his present ptemuim 

twt“hs of the premium payable at his present age for the second 
Vision of first class, subject to reduction in the same maimer as is laid 
down in. Article 20. 

Rule 33. 

A fAmale teacher now in the second division of tlie first class, 

who before 1872 was in the class then known as the second division 
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Rule 31. 

34:. A male teacher now in the second class, wlio before 1872 was in 
the clas.s then known as the first division of the second class may 
secure pension rights for retirement from the present second class one 
forty-sixth in excess of the pension rights hii<l down in the Act, pro- 
vided he pay in addition to his present premium one-eleventh of the 
premium payable at his present age for the second class, subject to 
reduction in the same manner us is laid down in Article 20. 

EuU 35. 

35. A female te.'icher now in the second class, who before 1872 
was in the class then known as the first division of the second class, 
may seonve pension rights for retirement from the iiresent second class 
one^ thirty fourth in oxces.s of tire pen.sion rights laid ilown in tlie Act, 
provided .she pay in addition to her present premium one-ninth of the 
premium payable at her present age for the secoinl class, suViject to 
reduction in the same manner as is laid down in Article 20. 


Part HI. 

Conditions regulating the Payment oj im‘pplenie'iLl(iry Pensions under 
the superseded Rules, referred to in Ride 21 of these Rules. 

1. Tire unit of supplementary pensiini is lOA per annum, payable 
out of the pension fund and charged as to one half thereof to the teachers 
contribution account, and as to the other lialf to the endowment 
account of that fund. 

3. A teacher shall not receive any heneiit in respect of a supple- 
mentary pension or be treated as having piaid premiums in respect 
thereof in accordance with these rules, unless he has so paid premiums 
for at least five full years. 

.3. A teacher shall not be entitled to receive in respect of his ordinary 
and his supplementary pension, an amount exceeding on the whole in 
the ca.se of a male teacher, £120, and in the case of a female teacher, 
£90, per annum. 

4. supplftiue.nhLry pension sliall bectjuie payable from the age* of 
sixty five year.s in tlie aaso of a male fiaicher, and tlic age of sixty years 
in the case of a female teacher. 

5. A model school teacher on retiring voluntarily from the service, 
if a male, between the ages of lifty-five and sixty-live, and, if a female, 
between the ages of lif’ty and sixty, shiiU bo entitled out of the pension, 
fund in respect of the premiums paid by him in accordance witli these 
rules for each unit of snpplemeutary pension : — 

(ct) to an annual sum to be charged to tho teachers contribution 
account of the pension fund oaloulatecl in accordance witli tlie table 
marked B. in the first part of the first schedulo to these rules; 
and 

{b) to an annual addiriou of an amount equal to that sum to be 
charged to the endowment account of that fund. 
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6 A. model scliool teaclier oii retirement owing to disablement shall 
be entitled in respect of the preminn-.s paid by him in aooorcliuice with 
these rales for any unit of supplementary pension to benefits similar to 
these to which he is entitled by virtue of these rules imdei the corre- 
.snondiii" circumstances in respect of the premiums paid by him for his 
ordinary pension except that the maximum disablement pension for each 
such unit shall he oue-third only of the amount calculated m accordance 
with the table marked C. in the first part of the first schedule to these 
rules. 

7 Where, owing to a teacher entering a higher class, tlie ordinary 
nension to which he is entitled is so increased as to exceed, with the 
Lpplenientarv pension for which the teacher is paying premiums, the 
limits laid down in this Part of this Schedule, the teacher shall be re- 
nuired only to pay premiums for so much supplementary pension as 
will briiKi the total amount within the limit, and for that purpose the 
deductions on account of premium for supplementary pensions shall be 
reduced. 

For the purpose of reducing the supidemeutary pension to the exact 
limit, a teacher shall be entitled to pay premiuma for iiart only of one 
unit of supplementary pension. 

A teacher shall uot, on the reduction of premiums imder this provi- 
sion be entitled to the repayment of any sum paid on account ot 
premimns for supplementary pension before that reduction. 

8 If a model school teacher reverts to the position of an ordinary 
school teacher, he shall be entitled to the repayment out of the pension 
fund of any premium.s paid by him on account of any unit of sup- 
plementary pension without interest, and shall not be entitled to 
Ly benefit tmder these rules on account of the payment of those 
premiums. 

Any sums so repaid out of the pension fund shall bo charged to the 
teachers contribution account of that fund. 

9 Where under the superseded rules or these rules a teacher pays 
Dremiums for part only of a unit of supplementary pension, the 
0 -eSuls to be paid, and the benefits which may be received, in respect 
S aat part shall be a proportionate part oi the premiums to be paid, 
Id the Cefit which rn^ay L received, in respect of the whole unit. 

10 Except as provided in this scliedule, the provisions of these rules 
Tiavment of premiums and pensions shall apply to 
rim payment of preniiunis on account of supplementary pensions, and to 
the payment of those pensions. 
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Evidenok op Age. 

“ Kvevv Teaoliev shall be required to produce Proof of Age.” (Extract 
from the Act 42 & 43 Vic., cap. 7 4.) 


The evidence will have to be satisfactory to the National School 
Teachers’ Superannuation Office ; and Teachers must comply with any 
instructions in the matter of proof of age received from that oBice. 


The Mlowiiig is the order in which ICviaeiico oi Age will bo rcgardoil us satisfactory 


monrHouao DiiUiti The lee for such Cortilicato is Its. Id. Shniibl the Ccrtilicate 
not contain the Chiistitm Name of the Teacher, a Baiitismal Ccrtihc.alG or a Statutory 
Declar.ation that the Registrar’s Certilicato refers to tire Teacher, made hy a iiaront or 
some other person able to speak positively to the fatd, must lie pro.luocd. 

Where Evidence under this liead is procurahlo, no other will he accepted. 


2. Baptismal Certilicato in which date of hirlh is inchidod. 

3. Baptismal Ccrtilicate (in case of a Roman Catholic) without dale of birth. 

A Certificate of Baptism should bo a copy of the entry thereof in a Rarochial or other 
Heaister sio-nert hv the Clergyman in whose possession the Register is, and certified by 
him to be tStlifully made. Dador 33 & 34 Vic., cap. !)T, it must hear a penny Inland 
Revenue Stamp. 

Statements by Parish Priests, &c., on the testimony of other parties will not be received 
in place of such CertifirotcB. 

i. Certified Extract from Family Bible or Prayer Book, accompaiued by a Declara- 
tion made before a Magistrate by a parent or some near relative. 

Declarations .should be drawn upon paper bearing an Impressed 2s. 6rf. General Duty 
Stamp, which mav be obtained at a Local Stamp Office. [33 & 31 Vic., cap. 97.J 
The Book containing the entiy of Birth must be protluccd to the Magistrate at the time 
of making the Declaration, and mu.st be mentioned in the Declaration as having been so 
produced. 

T). A Declaration made before a Magistrate by some relative (preferably a parent) 
or friend who has known the Teacher from infancy. 

The Declaration must be made on paper bearing an Impressed 2s. <»(/. Geneml Duty 
Stamp. The Declarant sUouhl state the precise circumstances which enable him to call 
to mind the time of the event to which lie dmdares. 

Petty Sessions or other adhesive stamps cannot be acceptetl on Dcdaraliona. 

Evidence under Heads 4 or G will not be accepted unless it can he shown tliat 
Evidence under Heads 1, 2, or 3 is not pmeurable. 
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Elementary Science, supplies of equlpniont. 

Emblems, Denominational, 

„ Political, 

Enrolment of pupils, Rules as to, 

Epidemics, Average attendance in Convent Scl 
by. 

„ roQuicod for i 

” duced by. 


Equipment, grants, Regulations as to. 
Evening schools, 
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Subject. 


Number 
of rule or 
section. 


Evidence of age, • • , , «1* ' * “I 

Examination of teacher aa a test of Gtness, . . • * i 

, school by mauager, . . • • • • ; 

Expenses ofpupil teachers, monitors, &o., attending the | 
annual examination. l 

Extern teasers” may be recognised in National schools, | 
Extra instruction of monitors, 

Factory Act, Certificates of proficiency under | 

Fees, School, part of teacher’s emoluments, . . 

, „ Rate of, . . • • * ’ ; 

no ground for separation of pupils, . . ; 
” to be entered in report book, . . 1 

Fishery schools, **. j ’* ’•* * * 1 

Floor space — amount of required, * i 

Free stock of school requisites, conditions of grant, . . i 
scale of grants, . . 

French? as an optional subject, Frogramme m, ^ 

Programme for certiheates m, • - • • 

Fundamental rule not changed without sanction 
Lord Lieutenant. o i 

principles of National Education System, 
Furniture and fittings for vested schools. 

General lesson, • > • • ' ‘ 

Geometry and Mensuration. Programme in, . . 

Girls- school. Xtg'ellmrtXys’ Slool or ‘to a mixed 
school. 

eligible for admission to irain- 
” ing college. 

Grants to schools. Nature of, 

,, Conditions of, 

? Date of, 

Gratuity, Retiring, to teacher, 

Heating of schools, 

Hygiene and temperance, . . 

Incomes of teachers, •• f 

Increments of salary to „f award. 

Industrial^ School^ P^up£ of, 

Industrial’ teacher, ‘ < oupils’in. 

Infants- schools or departmen^^, Age^of pup>_^ „ 

Infant boys in boys’ schools. 

Inscriptions on schoolhouses, • • • • 

Inspection of school, ,r ' ' _ 

^ by Manager, 

luspector:^h^^^age,.^of^^^^^ 

Inst^otion. Subjects of. Way schools.^ • ■ 
insumnee of premises charged with loan, •• 
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106 (c.) 
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Intermediate punilH, appointment of, as monitora, . . 

„ etigible for admission to irnimng 
” " Colleges. 

eligible for appointment as pupil 
” teachers. 

Programmes, alternative for st-veata atul 
eighth atandarcLs. 

Irish, special provision for instruction in, and scales of fees, 
Programmes in, as an optional subject, 
as an extra subject, . . 
bilingual programme, 
prizes in, for King’s Scholars, . , 

„ for pupils of Eveuing Schools, 
in “Irish Colleges,” 

Newly appointed teachers to schools in | 

speaking districts must have an oral kaowloilgo i 
of. j 

Island schools, . . . . • • • • * • 

Junior Inspector. 'L’oachors eligible for appointment as, l 
Junior literary assistants. 

Junior assistant mistress, Programme for, . . 

Conditions of appointment, 

Salary of, . • 

eligililo for a])poiutmont as 

assistant. 

Travelling expenses of, attend- 
ing annual examination. 

Kindergarten, Candidate principal and assistant teiichers 
in infanta’ scIiooIh must be fully qisalilied 
in. 

„ an ordinary school subject for infants, 

„ Programme in. 

,, Junior assistant mistresses must be 

qualified in, 

Latin as an optional subject. Programme in, . . 

„ Programme for Certilicate in, . . 

Laundry work, Imstruction in, Regulations jus to, 

, „ „ Programme for, 

Lay assistants in Convent and Monastery Schools, 

Lease of site for school. 

Leave of absence book, Use of, 

Limited owners and sites for schools, . . 

Loans for purchase, erection, or enlargement of non- 
vested schools and training coueges. 

„ to provide residence for teacher, 

Local aid in case of grant to build, 

„ in augmentation of teacher’s salary. 

Local Government Elections, Use of schools for. 

Locum iencTis for teacher, . . 

Lord Lieutenant, Permission of, required foe change in 
any fundamental rule. 

Manager, appointment of, . . 

„ Powers and duties of, 

Manual instruction, 

Marlboro’ -street Training college, 

Mathematics an extra subject, 

,, Programme in, 

, , Pees for, 

Medical Certificate in case of absence of teacher, 
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case of temporary reduction in 

83 (c) 

20 

average attendance on ac- 
count of epidemic disease. 
„ appointment of monitor . 

’ pupil teaclier. 

140 

154 1 

40 

42 

” „ teacher, . . 

77 ! 

18 

” candidatei 

166 (c) 

45 


King’s 
Scholar. 

Meetincs, in National Schoolhouses, . . • • • • i 

Mensuration, Geometry and, Programme m. . • • 

Merit, Certificate ot, • • 

Mixed scliools, Teachers of, • • , j 

change from boys’ or girls flchooi to mixed i 
’* school, or from mixed school to separate | 

schools. j 

Model schools, . • • * • • ‘ , 

hlanagement of, . • • • * * ; 

Teachers in, 

” Incomes of teachers m, • ‘ '■{ 1 

Ratio between tho staSs and the attend- | 
ance in. 

Modified grants, ■ • • * * ’ ^ [ 

Monastery Schools, 

Untrained teachers recognized in 
certain. 

Monitors, Conditions o£ appointment, •• •• 

,, Salary of, • 

Yearly examination or, . . 

Monks, Special rules relating to, 


6, 7. 8 

119 (c.) 
86, 86 
186, 187 


122 
82, 74 
20 
50 


Non-vested schools, 


use of schoolhouses, 


Ornamenting of aohoolhouaes, • - * • , 

Out-offices, 

Pauper’ oMldren (Bo'aided out) attending National Schoote, 
Payments to teacliers. Regulations respeotmg, . . ■ • 

Pensions to teacher^ * ‘ j • ~ * . . 

■' Sr£w£trver?S;cannotbe;;-admitted 

” to the Service. 

Pioi>A.rda on walls of Bchoolhouse, . j‘* 

Place o£ worsliip, 

Plans for by 'Commissioners, 

” teachers’ residences, 

?ol?tfoaf ’Meetings prohibited 'in Natioial Schools, 
PoUtioal meejiug to attend, 

Polling booths, Use of schoolhouses as, 

Polling Clerks, Teachers may act as, 

"ion with a training'ccllege, 
Pieminml for teachers, 

Worship, 

Pri 7 fta in Irish to King’s Scholars, 

Prizes in ms Evening Schools, . - 
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Profioiencv, Certificates of (Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901). 

,, „ (Irish Education Act, 1892), 

l^rograuimee, Ordinary school subjects, . . . . 

mav be arrauced to suit needs of localities, 

„ Bilingual, 

„ School, 

„ for seventh and eighth Standards, 

„ French, Latin, . . _ 

„ Irish, as an Optional subject, 

„ „ Qs an Extra subject, 

„ Mathematics, 

„ Candidate monitors’, .. 

,, Monitors’, 

„ Junior Assistant Mistress, 

„ Candidate pupil teachers’, . . ' 

,, Pupil-teachers’. 

Programmes, King’s scholarship, 

„ for King's scholars, . . 

„ for Certificates in French, Latin, and Irish, 

Progress record, 

Promotion of teachers, 

„ pupils. 

Public houses, teachers not to keep or live in, . . 

Pupils, Age for eni’olment of, 

Pupil-teachers, 

Recreation, 

Reformatory schools, 

Reid Bequest Fund, Exhibitions, 

„ Prizes, 

Religious denomination of pupils should be entered in t}\o 
register and the roll-book. 

„ should be ascertained from 

parent or guardian. 

Religious Instruction rules, . . 

Time for, 
in vested schools, 
in non- vested schools, . . 
in the model schools, 
in the case of amalgamation of 
schools under Protestant manage- 
ment. 

„ „ Conscience clause, 

„ ,, Form of Certificate Book, 

„ ,, Books used for, 

Religious tenets of any Christian pupil not to be interfered 

with. 

Rent of schoolbou8e,The Commissioners do not contribute L. 

„ Neither teacher nor any near relative 

of teacher must be liable for. 
Bent of school premises vested in the Commissioners or 
in trustees. 

Rent of teachers’ residence, 

Repairs to non-vested schools, 

„ vested schools, 

„ teacher’s residence, 

Reports by Inspectors, 

Report by Manager, 

Requisites for schools, Teachers to take strict care of. 
Residence for teacher. 

Residual Capitation Grant, . . 

Retiring gi-atuity under old system, . . 

„ recipient of, is not recognised as 
teacher. 
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Hoefcion. 
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Betaraa, School, must be checked and oertitied by the j 

in oomectfon with claims for payment of salaries 
Roll, School, 

Roll call, Time for, 

Salaries of principal teachers, . • • • 

„ assistant teachers, 

junior assistant roistresses, 

,, pupil-teachers, 

.. monitors, • • • ■ „ , 

in case of Convent and Monastery Schools, 

” evening schools, 

model schools, 

’’ small schools. 

Salaries in case of island schools, ••• 

„ Regulations as to payment of, 

„ may be reduced, . . 

Sale stock of school requisites, 

Scheme of Work, • . • • • , 

Sohool cannot he conducted m a pUce of * ; 

,, should not be erected on ground connected v'lth a 
place of -worship. 

Schools, Classes of, ••• • • 

School Attendance Committee, 

be member or officer (other than secretary) of. 

School attendance officer may take extracts from sohool 
noeount booke, 

Schoolbommitte'; dnto oi ^ - 

” member or officer of. 

School days. Number in the year, • • • • 

School fees, •• , t*. . • ' 

School grant, Rules for admimstering the, • • 

School hours, . nronertv of the* teacher or 

Schoolhouse must not he the proper y 
of relative of teacher. 

„ Use of, 

Sohool libraries, 

„ museums, . • 
prizes, 


40 (e) ! 

94 iv. 

128 {a.) 

108, 112, 113 
108, 109 

114 
167 
160 

117 
203 
116 
116 

115 
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112, 113 
94 xni. 

13, 14 
195 

5 

57-63 
88 {h) 

12 

94 XIV. 
41, 48 
88 ( 6 .) 


„ prizes, 

School requisites, Grant of. 


School not sanctioned. 

Service marks to monitors, . . 

,, pupil teachers. 

Sickness, Epidemic, 

Site for school in case of building grant, 

Compulsory acquisition of, 

Site for teaoher’c reBidencc, aoqniaition of. 

Small schools, Amalgamation of, , • • • • 

^ Women teachers desirable for, - . 

Standards, Seventh and eighth, • • • V,, 

Substitutes for teachers absent on account of illne , 

ouusiiuu in training colleges, . . 

Sunday .‘ichool in National Schools, 


ll22(o),129(d.)| 

1 106 (c.) j 

i 126 1 

I 178 if.) \ 

6 , 7, 8, 
r 65 (6) 

55 ((2) 
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126 

18 

144 (&.) 
166 (6.) 
117, 2(/.) 
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191, 192, 
193, 196 
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61 

23 
86 
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43 
41 
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section. 


Subjects of instruction in day schools, 

,, ,, evening schools, 

Tablet, “ Religious Instruction,” Use of. 

Tablets which should be suspended in schoolroom. 

Teachers, Classes of. 

Qualifications, 

Conditions of appointment, 

Date of appointment, 

Gradation, promotion, and incomes, 

Agreements, 

Absences, 

Re-appointment after dismissal 

„ „ an interval, 

Dismissal, depression, &c., 

Practical rules for, 

The Commissioners do nob correspond directly 
with. 1 

Complaint by a teacher against tlio manager 
or the inspector. 

A teacher cannot ho member or oliicor of a aohoui com- 
mittee or of a Hohool atteiidanco oum- 
mittee (other than Secretary). 

„ „ be owner of the sohoolhouao or liable * 

for the lent. 

„ „ charge a proHt on the sale of booUs, . . i 

„ „ use school books wbicb hnvo not boon , 

sanctioned. 

,, give religious instruction to pupil of a 
dillerent religious deuominatiou. 

„ „ keep or live in a publiohouse, 

,, ,, pursue any occupation that interferes 

with teaching. 

,, „ attend moetinge held for political pur- 

pose!!. 

,, ,, take part in elections, . . . . , 

„ must attend school half an hour before businesH 
begins, and not later than 9.30 a.m, > 
„ „ keep the school accounts correctly, . . 

„ „ be loyal to the Sovereign, . . . . ' 

„ „ be responsible for tho free stock, . . , 

„ „ inculcate cleanliness, ,. ' 

„ „ notify to the inspector his intention to 

resign or close the school. 

„ „ notify school attendance oHicer of closing j 

of school. 

„ „ furnish copy of time-table to the inspector] 

,, „ receive visitors courteously, . . . . 

„ is eligible for appointment as junior inspector, 
Temperance, Lessons in, to bs given in all schools, 
Temporary assistants, 

Ten Commandments, Tablets containing the, . . 

Ten BCiuare feet of floor space per pupil to l>e provided, 
Teat examination of teachers, 

Time-table should be in a conspicuous place in achoolroom, 

„ should provide for four hour.s’ secular iustruotionj 
„ should show arrangoment.4 for religious iu- 

struotion. 

„ should show vacations. 

„ should be furnished to Inspector, . . 

„ should date from beginning of school year, . . 
Training given by the Marist and Presentation Brothers, 
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23 

94 n. 

73 

76 

77, 78 
62 (c.) 
102-118 
49 
92 
91 
78 
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94 
96 

96 

88 ( 6 .) 

178 if.) 

94 xm. 

U-1 XUI. 
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88 (a.) 

89 (rt.) 

89 (rt.) 

94 IV. (/.) , 

94 IV. (a.) 
XIT. 1 
94 I. I 
94 XIFI. ■ 
94 VII. 

94 XIV. , 

94 XI I 

122 id.) \ 
11 ! 
75 I 
U9 ib.) : 
84 
37 
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105 id.) 
122 (d.) 
125 
22 

53 

122 (d.) 
122 (c.) 
Note 


32 

65 
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14 
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13, 67 
21 
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18 
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24 
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Training, Coat of, must te refunded by teaobera who enter 
the CJi-ril Service. 

Training Colleges, • • • ; 

Conditions of recognition. 

Courses of training in, 

Entrance examination, 

Programme, .. 
QuaUhcations of candidates, 

Terms of admission, 

Conditions of admission, 

Extern King’s Scholars, ^ . . , , ’ ‘ 

Yearly examination of King s scholars. 
Final examination of King’s scholars, 
Training diplomas. 

Grants to, • • • • * * 

Accounts of, 

Loans to provide, . . 

Prizes for Irish in. , . t '• u 

Summer, for instruction in Irisn, 
Transfer of National sehoolhouses to Commissioners is 

Transfer Sl^school to a place of worship is not sanotioMd, 
TravelUng expenses to pnpil-teaohers. monitors, &»., 
attending the annual examination. 

Trustees of a school are patrons of the school, . 

should appoint a local manager, . 
’* ” are bound to keep school m repair, . 


„ may he admitted to 


Vacation, School, •• 

„ to teacher not granted, 
Ventilation of school, • • 

Vested schools, . . • • 

tJse of schoolhouse, .. 

’’ ’* Grants for building, &c.. 

Visitors, admission of, to schools. 

Women teachers desirable for small schools, 
Woodwork, Instruction in. 

Workhouse National Schools, • • 

,, Boarded-out pauper children, 
Workmistress, ... 

Worship Bequest Premiums. 
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